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Art. I. 1. The Possibility of approaching the North Pole As- 


” 
-~ 


serted. By the Hon. D. Barrineron. 4 New Edition; 
with an Appendix, containing Papers on the same Subject, and 
on a North-West Passage. By Coxnonext Beavroy, F. R. S. 
8vo. London, 1818. 


- On the Greenland, or Polar Ice. By Wittiam Scoressy, 


junior, Esq. In the Second Volume of the Memoirs of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society, printed at Edinburghin . 
1818. 


. A Description of Greenland. By Hans Ecepr, who was a 


Missionary in that Country for twenty-five years. 4 New 
Edition, with an Historical Introduction and a Life of the Au- 
thor, illustrated with a Map of Greenland, and numerous En- 
gravingson Wood. 8vo. . London, 1818. 


. A Voyage to Spitzbergen ; containing an Account of that 


Country ; of the Zoology of the North; of the Shetland Isles ; 

and of the Whale Fishery: With an Appendis, containing an 

Historical Account of the Dutch, English, and American Whale 

Fisheries ; some Important Observations on the Variation of 

the Compass, &c ; and some Extracts from Mr. Scoresby’s Paper 
on Polar Ice. By Joun Laine, Surgeon. Second Edition, 

small duodecimo. Edinburgh, 1818. 


. Greenland, the Adjacent Seas, and the North-West Passage to 


the Pacific Ocean: Illustrated in a voyage to Davis’s Straits 
during the Summer of 1817; with Charts and Numerous Plates, 
from Drawings of the Author taken on the Spot. By Brrnarp 
O’Rewty, Esq. 4to. London, 1818. 


For these two or three years past,the captains of ships employ- 
ed in the Northern Whale Fishery have generally concur- 
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red in representing the Arctic Sea as of a sudden become al- 
most open and accessible to the adventurous navigator. By the 
more speculative relators, it has been supposed that the vast icy 
barrier which, during many ages, had obstructed those forlorn 
regions, is at last, from some revolution of our globe, broken up 
and dispersed. The project of finding a north-west passage to 
Asia——a project so often attempted, and so long abandoned—has 
in consequence been again revived ; and the more daring scheme 
of penetrating to the Pole itself, has likewise been seriously pro- 
posed. Of the success of either plan, our hopes, we confess, 
are extremely slender; yet the prospect now held forth seems 
to be more inviting, on the whole, than at any former period 
when such bold undertakings were made. The discovery of 
a north-west passage, were it ever attainable, could hardly in- 
deed be of any real benefit to our commerce, since, in such high 
latitudes, where only it must be sought for, it would at all times 
be very precarious, and liable tointerruption from the prevalence 
ofice. The scheme of actually reaching that northern point on 
the surface of our globe, which terminates its ideal axis of rota- 
tion, however interesting in a philosophical view, can only be 
regarded as an object of pure curiosity, and not likely to lead 
to any useful or practical results. Yet we think it befitting the 
character of a great maritime nation, to embrace every chance 
even of improving geographical knowledge, and of extending 
the basis of natural science. We can hardly praise the liberali- 
ty of the appointinent of the ships destined to explore the Arc- 
tic seas; but it will give us infinite concern, should this expe- 
dition have the same fruitless or disastrous issue as other plans 
of distant discovery, which have lately been pursued under the 
direction of the Admiralty Board. 

The booksand memoirs whose titles we have prefixed to this ar- 
ticle, contain the latest accounts of the state of the Northern Seas. 
They have either suggested the enterprise now pursued, or have 
been brought forward in consequence of its adoption. Literary 
speculation is never indeed wanting, inthis country, to gratify or 
amuse the curiosity of the public.—Mr. Daines Barrington, a man 
of learning and some ingenuity, embraced with ardour the opi- 
nion of the possibility of approaching tothe Pole. In successive 
papers communicated to the Royal Society of London, he not on- 
ly condensed the information furnished by the older voyagers, but 
exhibited the results of the numerous queries relating to.the same 
object, which he had circulated among persons engaged in the 
Greenland Fishery. He thus proved, that, in certain favourable 
seasons, the Arctic seas are left for several weeks so open, that 
intrepid navigators might safely penetrate to a very high latitude. 
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In compliance with his sanguine representations, the Admiralty 
despatched, in 1773, Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, 
to explore those regions; but this commander was unsuccessful 
in the attempt, having reached only the latitude of 80} degrees, 
when his ship got surrounded with a body of ice near Spitzber- 
gen, and escaped with extreme difficulty, though many of the 
whalers that summer advanced farther. Mr. Barrington did 
not however despair, and, following out his views, he set Mr. 
Nairne and Dr. Higgins to make experiments on the conge- 
lation of sea-water. The various facts are now collected in a 
small volume, to which Colonel Beaufoy has subjoined an ap- 
pendix, containing the answers made to his queries by Russian 
hunters, who are accustomed to spend the whole year in Spitz- 
bergen, relative to the probability of travelling from that island 
to the Pole during winter, in sledges drawn by rein-deer, The 
reports of these hardy men are sufliciently discouraging. They 
represent the winter at Spitzbergen as not only severe but ex- 
tremely boisterous, the snow falling to the depth of three or five 
feet, and drifting so much along the shores by the violence .of 
the. winds, as often to block up all communication. The danger 
of then being surprised and overwhelmed by clouds of snow, - 
raised by sudden gusts, is so great, that they never venture to 
undertake any long journeys over the ice. Nor @o they sink 
it at all practicable to have loaded sledges dragged over a sur- 
face so rough and hilly, by the force of rein-deer or dogs, 

The paper of Mr. Scoresby has more than ordinary claims to 
our attention, as exhibiting the conclusions of a most diligent, 
accurate, and scientific observer. Trained from infancy to the 
navigation of the frozen seas, under the direction of his father, 
a most enterprising and successful leader, he conjoins expe- 
rience with ingenuity and judgment. For several years, during 
the intervals of his Greenland voyages, he prosecuted a regular 

_course of study, which has enriched his mind with liberal at- 
‘tainments, and given a new impulse to his native ingenuity and 
ardour. We regret exceedingly that any jealousies or official 
punctilios should have prevented Government from intrusting 
the principal command of the Polar expedition to Mr. Scores- 
by, who not only proposed it originally, but whose talents and 
science, joined to his activity, perseverance and enthusiasm, af- 
forded assuredly the hest promise of its ultimate success. 

Hans Egede was a benevolent enthusiast, who formed a plan of 
reclaiming the natives of Greenland fromthe errors of Paganism. 
After various ineffectual attempts, he at last procured, by sub- 
scription, the sum of 2000/., with which he purchased a vessel, 
and carried his family, and forty settlers, to Baal’s River, in the 
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64th degree of north latitude, where he landed onthe 3d of July, 
1721. He was afterwards appointed missionary, with a small 
salary, by the Danish government, which occasionally granted 
some aid tothe colony. During his stay, whieh lasted till 1736, 
he laboured with great zeal in his vocation. In 1757, the year 
before his death, he printed his Description of Greenland, in the 
Danish language, at Copenhagen. Of that work, the volume 
now before us is a translation, much improved and enlarged, 
with useful additions by theeditor. It contains valuable infor- 
mation, tinctured, as we might expect, with no small portion of 
credulity. 

Mr. Laing performed two voyages to Greenland in the suc- 
cessive years 1806 and 1807, as surgeon under the elder Captain 
Scoresby, whose son acted at that time as chief mate. His nar- 
rative is written with neatness, simplicity and taste; and com- 
prises, in a very small compass, what information could be de- 
sired on the subject of which it treats. 

We cannot bestow the same commendation on the pompous 
quarto of Squire O’Reiily, though he obligingly acquaints us, 
that the love of science and the thirst of philosophical research 
had prompted him to accept the situation of surgeonin a Hull 
whaler, and ‘ to undertake a voyage hazardous in the extreme, 
cooped up with uninformed, insensible beings.’ Itis evidently 
get up for the occasion, with an unusual garniture of engravings. 

ome of these look pretty enough, but they have been drawn by 

Koenig, probably from very slight sketches, and only represent 
objects and appearances which are already generally known. 
The volume itself is obviously thé production of a raw compiler 
—disjointed and diffuse—filled with scraps of etymology, trite 
classical allusions, and commonplace declamation—and written 
in a shapeless, incorrect, and turgid style. With all its preten- 
sions, it absolutely contains scarcely any thing that can be 
deemed new, unless we except the author’s Journal of the Wea- 
ther, in which he describes, with very copious detail, the various 
aspects of clouds, according to Howard’s fanciful classification. 
This, perhaps, is the extent of his science; for he blunders sadly 
when he ventures on other graver topics. But Mr. O’Reilly mo- 
destly aspires to the honour of geographical discovery; and fan- 
cies that claim established, by naming a groupe of prominences, 
in the field of ice which barred his progress, the Linnean Isles! 


It is remarkable, that two centuries of extreme activity should 
have added so very little to our knowledge of the Arctic regions. 
The relations of the earlier navigators to those parts, possess an 
interest which has not yet been eclipsed. We may cite the 
voyage of Martens from Hamburg to Spitzbergen, as still the 
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most instructive. But the best and completest work that we 
have seen on the subject of the Northern fisheries, is a treatise in 
three volumes octavo, translated from the Dutch language inte 
French by Bernard de Reste, and published at Paris in 1804, 
under the title Histoire des Péches, des Découvertes, et des Eta- 
blissemens des Hollandois dans les Mers du Nord. 

The Arctic Expedition, which has, for several months, at- 
tracted the attention of the public, proposes two distinct ob- 
jects;—to advance towards the Pole—and to explore a north- 
west passage to China. These are, no doubt, splendid schemes ; 
but, in order to form a right estimate of the plan, and some an- 
ticipation of its probable results, we must proceed with caution, 
and employ the lights of science to guide our steps. The facts 
alleged respecting the vast islands or continents of ice recently 
separated and dispersed from the Arctic regions, have given oc- 
casion to much loose reasoning, to wild and random conjectures, 
and visionary declamation. Glowing anticipations are confi- 
dently formed of the future amelioration of climate, which 
would scarcely be hazarded even in the dreams of romance. 
Every person possessing a slight tincture of physical science, 
conceives himself qualified to speculate concerning the pheno- 
mena of weather, in which he feels a deep interest; and hence 
a’ very flimsy and spurious kind of philosophy, however trifling 
or despicable it may appear in the eyes of the few who are accus- 
tomed tothink more profoundly, has gained currency among cer- 
tain classes of men, and engendered no’ small share of conceit. 
Meteorology is a complex sience, depending on so many sub- 
ordinate principles, that require the' union of accurate theory, 
with a range of nice and various observations, as to have ad- 
vanced very slowly towards perfection. Though little under- 
stood, or generally cultivated, it has yet made a decided pro- 
gress, and at last attained to such degree of improvement, as 
will enable the judicious inquirer to draw his conclusions with 
safety and confidence. Nothing is required but the torch of 
geometry to illumine the results furnished by the application of 
delicate instruments. 

With regard to the nature and real extent of the change 
which has now taken place in the condition of Icy seas, we 
are persuaded that the reports are greatly exaggerated.* To 


fee 


* So much has public credulity been abused by such tales, that 
a paragraph having appeared in a Scotch newspaper, stating that a 
vast mountain of ice had lately stranded on one of the Shetland Isles, 
the hoax was actually swallowed by sundry grave persons, especially 
in the South. 
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reduce them to their just amount, it would be necessary to es- 
timate the annual effects produced in those regions, and likewise 
to compare the observations of a similar kind made by expe- 
rienced navigators at former periods. From a critical exami- 
nation of the various facts left on record, it will perhaps appear, 
that those Arctic seas have been, more than once, in the course 
of the last half century, as open as they are represented to be 
at present. 

To discuss, with accuracy, the question of the periodical 
formation and destruction of the Polar Ice, it becomes neces- 
sary to explain the true principles which regulate the distribu- 
tion of heat over the globe. ‘This we shall attempt to perform, 
independent of every hypothesis, by the direct appeal to expe- 
riment and observation. 

If, at any place we dig into the ground, we find, by the inser- 
tion of athermometer, that, as we successively descend, we ap- 
proach constantly to some limit of temperature, at a certain depth 
below which, it continues afterwards unchanged. This depth 
of equilibrium variesin different soils; but seldom exceeds thir- 
ty or fifty feet. If the excavation be made about the com- 
mencenent of winter, the temperature will appear to increase 
inthe lower strata; but, on the contrary, ifthe pit be formed in 
the beginning of summer, it will be found to grow colder.as we 
descend. Hence, the mass of the earth merely transmits very 
slowly the impressions of heat or cold received at its surface. 
The external temperature of any given day, will perhaps take 
near a month to penetrate only one fvot into the ground, 
By digging downwards in summer, we soon reach, therefore, 
the impressions of the preceding spring and winter; but the 
same progress into the ground brings us back to the tempe- 
ratures of the autumn and of the summer. Still lower, all the va- 
rious fluctuations of heat are intermingled and confounded in 
one common mean. 

Such observations are more easily and correctly made, by hav- 
ing thermometers, with long stems, sunk to different depths in the 
ground. From a register of four of those instruments, planted 
one, two, four, and eight feet deep, in a spacious garden on the 
northern shore of the Firth of Forth, we are enabled to quote 
the series of observations made during the years 1816 and 1817, 
Their mean indications in the monthof January, 1816, were 
respectively 33°.0—36°.3—40°.7—and 43°.0; and in the same 
month of the following year, these were 35°.6—38°.7—46°.5— 
and 45°.1. But, in the month of June of the same years, the 
thermometers at the depths of one, two, four, and eight feet, 
‘marked at a medium 51°.6—50°.0—47°.1—and 45°.8; and 
again 51°.1--49°.4—~47°.6—and 57°.8. It is curious to remark, 
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that in this climate, the thermometers, at all those depths, near- 
ly coincide at two different times of the year, or about the be- 
ginning and the end of summer. Thus, about the middle of 
May, 1816, they all stood within afew tenths of a degree of 
43°,7 ; and again, about the middle of September, they had reach- 
ed nearly 51°.2. In the following year, they indicated, in the same 
months, 45°.1, and 52°.1. It is obvious, therefore, that in the 
first of those means, the impression of spring was predominant, 
and that of summer in the second. The mean of the whole 
year, at the depths of one, two four, and eight feet, was, in 
1816, respectively 43°.8—44°.1—45°.1—and 46°.0; and in 1817, 
44°,9-—45°.9—46°.2—and 46°.8. Both those years, but espe- 
cially 1817, had been unusually cold. The lowest thermome- 
ter, evidently affected by the impressions of preceding years, was 
partially returned again from the ground beneath it. On the 
18th of April last, all those thermometers stood at 41°. That 
of one foot deep, rose at first slowly, and then with rapidity, to 
61°, which it reached on the 13th of June, and had declined, 
on the 16th, to 58°, and at the end of the month sank to 55°. 
The thermometers, buried at the depth of two, four, and eight 
feet, had gradually mounted, on the 16th of June, to 55°, 50°, 
and 47°; and, by the end of the month, stood at 53°, 51°, and 
49°, In preceding years, the thermometer, inserted one foot 
into the ground, did not reach its maximum till the middle 
or near the end of July; that range, in 1815, 1816 and 1817, 
being only respectively 58°, 54° and 56°; whereas it had, in 
this present-summer, attained 61° early in the month of June. 
We may hence conclude, that the temperature of the ground 
is always the mean result of the impressions made at the sur- 
face during a series of years. ‘The successive strata, there- 
fore, at great depths, may be regarded as permanent records of 
the average state of the weather in distant ages. Perhaps the 
superficial influence will scarcely descend fifty feet in the lapse 
of acentury. Copious springs which percolate the bowels of 
the earth, and rapidly convey the impressions of subterranean 
heat to the surface, will consequently furnish the most accurate 
reports of the natural register of climate. These, if rightly 
chosen, differ not sensibly in their temperature at all seasons ; 
and, whether they have their seat at a depth of one hundred or 
of five hundred feet, they affect the thermometer alike.* We 


* The celebrated fountain of Vaucluse, situate in the latitude of 
43° 55’, and 360 feet above the level of the Mediterranean sea, has, 
been observed to acquire its highest temperature about the first day 
of September, and to reach the lowest at the beginning of April, the 
former being 56°.3, and the latter 54°.1 by Fahrenheit’s scale ; which 
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are hence entitled to conclude, that however the weather may 
have varied from year to year, or changed its character at in- 
tervals of short periods of years, it has yet undergone no radical 
or sensible alteration during the efflux of many ages. 

Some philosophers attempt to explain such facts as are now 
stated, from the supposed internal heat of the globe, caused by 
the action of central fires; and pretend, in support of their fa- 
vourite bypothesis, that the temperature always increases near 
the bottom of very deep mines. But this observation holds on- 
ly in particular situations, where the warm exhalations from the 
burning of lamps and the breathing of the workmen are collected 
and confined under the roofs of the galleries. The water which 
trickles from the crevices of the strata, and runs along the floor 
of the mine, has still the medium temperature belonging to the 
place. It should likewise be remarked, such is the very slow 
conducting quality of earthy and stony matters, that the volca- 
nic fires have no sensible influence on the climate of those 
countries where they still exist in full activity. 

The permanent heat of the ground is, therefore, produced 
by the mere accumulation of incessant external impressions. 
These impressions are received, either directly from the sun’s 
rays, or circuitously, through the medium of atmospheric in- 
fluence. But air is better fitted for diffusing than for storing 
up heat. The whale mass of the atmosphere, it may be easily 
shown, does not contain more heat than a stratum of water only 
10 feet thick, or one of earth measuring 15 feet. According 
to their relative temperature, the winds, in sweeping along the 
ground, either abstract or communicate warmth. But the sun 
is the great and original fountain of heat, which the internal 
motion excited in the atmosphere only serves to distribute more 
equally over the earth’s surface. The heat imparted to the air, 
or to the ground, is always proportional to the absorption of the 
solar beams; and the consequences are, therefore, still the same, 
whether we embrace the simple theory, that heat is only the 
subtle fluid of light, in a state of combination with its substra- 
tum ; or prefer the opinion, that light has always conjoined with 
it an admixture of the invisible matter of heat. 

Owing to the spherical form of the earth, and the obliquity 
of its axis, very different quantities of light or heat are received 


gives 55°.2 for its mean heat. The waters are collected from the 
fissures of an extensive limestone rock, and seem to receive the su- 
perficial impressions in the space of three months. They burst forth 
with such a volume as to form, only a little below their source, the 
translucid Sorgue, a river scarcely inferior in its discharge to the Tay 
above Perth. 
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in the several latitudes. The same portion of heat which would 

raise the temperature of 135 pounds of water a degree on Fah- 

renheit’s scale, issonly capable of melting one pound of ice. 
The measure of ice dissolved is hence the simplest and most 
correct standard, for estimating the quantity of heat expended in 
that process. If we apply calculation, therefore, to actual ex- 
periment, we shall find that the entire and unimpaired light of 
the sun would, at the Equator, at the mean latitude of 45°, and 
at the Pole, be sufficient to melt a thickness of ice expressed by 
38.7, 25.9, and 13.4 feet. Of this enormous action, the great- 
est portion is no doubt.wasted in the vast abyss of the ocean ; 
and, of the remainder, a still larger share is perhaps detained 
and dissipated in the grosser atmosphere. Yet*the light which, 

after those defalcations, finally reaches the surface of the earth, 
if left to accumulate theré, would create such inequality of tem- 
perature, as must prove quite insupportable. It is indeed re- 
markable how. very small a part of the extended scale of heat is 
wanted for the support of animal life, or compatible with its ex- 
istence. The absolute zero probably descends at least 1400 de- 
grees below the commencement of Fahrenheit’s divisions, and 
the intense power ofour furnaces perhaps rises ten times higher. 
Yet few plants will bear a change of 50 degrees of tempera- 
ture; and man, the hardiest of all animals, would find the tran- 
sition of 100 degrees quite insupportable. 

The slow conducting quality of the ground, if not balanced 
by extranéous influence, would fix the heat where it was re- 
ceived, and thus perpetuate the effect of the unequal action of 
the sun’s beams. The mobility of the atmosphere hence per- 
forms an important office in the economy of Nature, as a great 
regulator of the system, dispensing moderate warmth, and at- 
tempering the extremes of climate over the face of the globe. 
As the heat accumulates within the tropics,.it will occasion cur- 
rents of cold air from the higher latitudes. But the activity of 
the winds thus raised being proportional to their exciting cause, 
must prevent it from ever surpassing certain limits. A perpe- 
tual commerce of heat between the Poles and the Equator is 
thus maintained, by the agency of opposite currents in the at- 
mosphere. These currents will often have their direction mo- 
dified ; and they may still produce the same effects, by pursuing 
an oblique or deviouscourse. The actual phenomena of climate 
only require the various winds throughout the year, to advance 
southwards or northwards at the mean rate of almost two miles 
an hour, or to perform in effect three journeys of transfer an- 
nually from the Equator to either Pole. Not that these carry 
the impressions of heat or cold directly from one extremity ef 

VOL. XXX. NO. 59. 2 
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the globe to the other, but, by their incessant play, they con- 
tribute, in the succession of ages, to spread them gradually over 
the intervening space. 

The system of opposite aérial currents leads to the same law 
of the gradation of temperature in different latitudes, as the ce- 
lebrated Professor Mayer of Gottingen deduced from an empi- 
rical process. It would appear that the variation of the mean 
temperature at the level of the sea is always proportional to the 
sine of twice the latitude. Thus, for the parallels of every ten 
degrees, the arrangement is simple. 


Latitude. Mean Temperature. Patitude. Mean Temperature. * 
0° x 50° 53°.5 
10° 82°.4 60° 45°.0 
20° 77°.9 70° 38°.1 
30, 70°.9 80° 33°.6 
40 62°.4 90° 32° 


The arithmetical mean, or 58°, corresponds to the middle 
latitude of 45°. But the real mean of the temperature over the 
whole surface of the globe is 67°, which should occur on the 
parallel of 35° 511’, ° 

The system of currents maintained in the atmosphere, like- 
wise contributes essentially, by its unceasing agency, in transfer- 
ring and dispersing heat, to prevent the excessive inequality of 
seasons in the higher latitudes. But the motions produced in 
such a vast mass of fluid, must evidently follow, at long inter- 
vals, the accumulated causes which excite them. Hence proba- 
bly the origin of those violent winds which, succeeding to the 
sultry warmth of summer, and the sharp frosts of winter, prevail 
in the months of September and March, and are hence called 
by seamen the Equinoctial Gales. In the Arctic seas, Nature has 
made a further provision for correcting the excessive irregularity 
of the action of the sun’s rays. This luminary, for several months 
in winter, is totally withdrawn from that dreary waste; but, to 
compensate for his long absence, he continues, during an equal 
period in summer, to shine without interruption. Now, by a 
beautiful arrangement, the surface of the ocean itself, by its alter- 
nate freezing and thawing, presents a vast substratum, on which 
the excesses of heat and of cold in succession, are mutually spent. 
In ordinary cases, the superficial water as it cools, and therefore 
contracts, sinks down into the abyss, by its superior gravity ; but 
when it grows warmer, it expands, and consequently floats in- 
cumbent, communicating afterwards its surplus heat with extreme 
slowness to the mass below. Butthe seas within the Arctic circle 
being always near the verge of congelation, at which limit water 
scarcely undergoes any sensible alteration of volume from a con- 
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siderable change of temperature, the superficial stratum remains 
constantly stagnant, and exposed to receive all the variable im- 
pressions of the sweeping winds. The piercing cold of winter, 
therefore, spends its rage in freezing the ‘salt water to a depth 
proportional to its intensity and continuance. The prolonged 
warmth of summer again is consumed in melting those fields of 
ice, every inch of which in thickness, requiring as much ab- 
sorption of heat as would raise the temperature of a body of 
water 10} feet thick, a whole degree. The summer months are 
hence nearly gone before the sun can dissolve the icy domes, 
and shoot with entire effect the slanting rays. Itmay be shown 
that under the Pole the action of the solar light is, at the time 
of the solstice, under the Pole, one-fourth part greater than at 
the Equator, and sufficient in the course of a day to melt a sheet 
of ice an inch and a half thick, 

If horizontal winds serve to balance the irregular action of 
the solar beams over the surface of the globe, the rising and de- 
scending currents excited in the body of the atmosphere still 
more effectually maintain the equilibrium of day and night. Af- 
ter the ground has become heated by the direct illumination of 
the sun, it warms the lowest portion of the incumbent air, which, 
being thus dilated, begins to ascend, and therefore occasions 
the descent of an equal portion of the fluid. But these vertical 
currents being once created, will continue their motionlong after 
the primary cause has ceased to impel them, and may protract, 
during the night, the accumulation of chilled air on the surface 
of the earth. This effect is further augmented, in general, by 
the frigorific impressions which are, it would seem, at all times 
darted downwards from aclearsky.* From the operation of this 
combined system, therefore, the diurnal vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture are diminished in the temperate and torrid zones, Ano- 
ther consequence results from the rapid and continual inter- 
change of the higher and lower strata, that the same absolute 
quantity of heat must obtain at every altitude in the atmosphere. 

This equal distribution of heat at all elevations, is moulded, 
however, by another principle, which occasions the regular gra- 
dation upwards of a decreasing temperature. In fact, air is 
found to have its capacity for heat enlarged by rarefaction, so 
that any portion of the fluid carried to the higher regions, where 
it by consequence expands, will have its temperature proportion- 
ally diminished. The decrease of temperature in ascending the 


* See Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. III. Part I. 
p- 177; or, Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. 
VUL. Part II. p. 465, 
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atmosphere, is not far from being uniform, at the rate of about 
one degree for every hundred yards of elevation. Hence the 
limit of perpetual congelation forms a curve, which is nearly 
the same as the Companion of the Cycloid, bending gradually 
from the Equator, reverting its inflexure at the latitude of 45, 
and grazing the surface at the Pole. The mean heights of eter- 
nal frost, under the Equator, and at the latitudes of 30° and 60°, 
are respectively 15207, 11484, and 3818 feet. 

It is important to remark, that the heat of large collections 
of water will seldom agree precisely with the mean temperature 
corresponding to the latitude. The variable impressions receiv- 
ed at the surface from the atmosphere, will not, as on land, pe- 
netrate slowly into the mass, and become mingled and equalized 
at a moderate depth. Heat is conducted through liquids chief- 
ly by the internal play resulting from their partial expansion.— 
In the more temperate regions of the globe, the superficial wa- 
ters of lakes or seas, as they grow warmer, and, therefore, spe- 
cifically lighter, still remain suspended by their acquired buoy- 
ancy. But whenever they come to be-chilled, they suffer con- 
traction, and are precipitated by their superior density. Hence 
the deep water, both of lakes and seas, is always considerably 
colder than what floats at the surface. The gradation of cold 
is distinctly traced to the depth of twenty fathoms, below which, 
the diminished-temperature continues nearly uniform as far as 
the sounding line can reach. In shallow seas, however, the 
cold substratum of liquid is brought nearer to the surface. The 
increasing coldness of water, drawn up from the depth of only 
a few fathoms, may, therefore, indicate to the navigator who 
traverses the wide ocean his approach to banks or land. 

These principles, however, will not apply to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Arctic seas. Water differs essentially, in its 
expansion by heat, from mercury, oilor alcohol: Far from di- 
lating uniformly, a property which fits the latter substances for 
the construction of thermometers, it swells from the point of 
congelation, or rather a very few degrees above it, with a rapid 
progression, to that of boiling. Near the limit of its greatest 
contraction, the volume of water is scarcely affected at all, by 
any alteration of heat. When the surface of the ocean is de- 
pressed to a temperature between 28 and 44 degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s scale, it will remain almost stagnant, and therefore expos- 
ed to the full impression of external cold. Hence the Polar 
seas are always ready, under the action of any frosty wind, to 
suffer congelation. The annual variations of the weather are 
in those seas expended on the superficial waters, without dis- 
turbing the vast abyss below. Contrary to what takes place 
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under milder skies, the water drawn up from a considerable 
depth is warmer within the Arctic circle than what lies on the 
surface. The floating ice accordingly begins to melt generally 
on the under side, from the slow communication of the heat 
sent upwards. 


The patience of our readers, we fear, will be exhausted by 
this laborious discussion, rendered necessary, however, by the 
loose and inconclusive manner in which the subject of climate is 
usually treated. We shall next endeavour to sketch the features 
of the revolving year as observed within the Arctic Circle. 


After the continued action of the sun has at last melted away 
the great body of ice, a short and dubious interval of warmth oc- 
curs. Inthe space of afew weeks, only visited by slanting and 
enfeebled rays, Frost again resumes his tremendous sway. It be- 
gins to snow as early as August, and the whole ground is cover-_ 
ed, to the depth of two or three feet, before the month of Oc- 
tober. Along the shores and the bays, the fresh water, poured 
from rivulets, or drained from the thawing of former collections 
of snow, becomes quickly converted into solid ice. A$ the cold 
augments, the air deposites its moisture, in the form of a fog, 
which freezes into a fine gossamer netting, or spicular icicles, 
dispersed through the atmosphere, and extremely minute, that 
might seem to pierce and excoriaté the skin. The hoar frost 
settles profusely, in fantastic clusters, on every prominence. The 
whole surface of the sea steams like a limekiln; an appearance, 
called the frost-smoke, caused, as in other instances of the pro- 
duction of vapour, by the water’s being still relatively warmer 
than the incumbent air. At length the dispersion of the mist, and 
consequent clearness of the atmosphere, announce, that the up- 
per stratum of the sea itself has become cooled to the same 
standard ; a sheet of ice spreads quickly over the smooth expanse, 
and often gains the thickness of an inch in a single night. The 
darkness of a prolonged winter now broods impenetrably over 
the frozen continent, unless the moon chance at times to ob- 
trude her faint rays, which only discover the horrors and wide de- 
solation of the scene. The wretched settlers, covered with a load 
of bear-skins, remain crowded and immured in their hut, every 
chink of which they carefully stop against the piercing external 
cold; and, cowering about the stove or the lamp, they seek to 
doze away the tedious night. Their slender stock of provisions, 
though kept in the same apartment, is often frozen so hard, as to re- 
quire to be cut with a hatchet. The whole of the inside of their 
hut becomes lined with a thick crust of ice ; and, if they happen 
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for an instant to open a window, the moisture of the confined 
air is immediately precipitated in the form of a shower of snow. 
As the frost continues to penetrate deepet, the rocks are heard 
at a distance to split with loud explosions. The sleep of death 
seems to wrap up the scene in utter and oblivious ruin. 

At length the sun reappears above the horizon ; but hislan- 
guid beams rather betray the wide waste, than brighten the pros- 
pect. By degrees, however, the further progress of the frost is 
checked. In the month of May, the famished inmates venture 
to leave their hut, in quest of fish on the margin of the sea. As 
the sun acquires elevation, his power is greatly increased. The 
snow gradually wastes away—the ice dissolves apace—and vast 
fragments of it, detached from the cliffs, and undermined be- 
neath, precipitate themselves on the shores with the noise and 
crash of thunder. The ocean is now unbound, and its icy dome 
broken up with tremendous rupture. The enormous fields of 


_ ice, thus set afloat, are, by the violence of winds and currents, 


again dissevered and dispersed. Sometimes impelled in oppo- 
site directions, they approach, and strike with a mutual shock, 
like the crush of worlds,—sufficient, if opposed, to reduce to 
atoms, in a moment, the proudest monuments of human power. 
It is impossible to picture a situation more awful than that of 
the poor crew of a whaler, who see their frail bark thus fatally 
enclosed, expecting immediate and inevitable destruction. 

Before the end of June, the shoals of ice in the Arctic seas 
are commonly divided, scattered, and dissipated. But the at- 
mosphere is then almost continually damp, and loaded with va- 
pour. At this season of the year, a dense fog generally covers the 
surface of the sea, of a milder temperature indeed than the frost 
smoke, yét produced by the inversion of the same cause. The 
lower stratum of air, as it successively touches the colder body 
of water, becomes chilled, and thence disposed to deposite its 
moisture. Such thick fogs, with mere gleams of clear weather, 
infesting the northern seas during the greater part of the sum- 
mer, render their navigation extremely dangerous. . In the 
course of the month of July, the superficial water is at last 
brought to an equilibrium of temperature with the air, and the 
sun now shines out with a bright and dazzling radiance. For 
some days before the close of the summer, such excessive heat 
is accumulated in the bays and sheltered spots, that the tar and 
pitch are sometimes melted, and run down the ship’s sides. 

The ice which obstructs the navigation of the Arctic seas, 
consists of two very different kinds; the one produced by the 
congelation of fresh, and the other by that of salt water. In 


those inhospitable tracts, the snow which annually falls on the 
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islands or continents, beifg again dissolved by the progress of 
the summer’s heat, pours forth numerous rills and limpid streams; 
which collect along the indented shores, and in the deep bays 
enclosed by precipitous rocks. There, this clear and gelid wa- 
ter soon freezes, and every successive year supplies an addition- 
al investing crust, till, after the lapse perhaps of several centu- 
ries, the icy mass rises at last to the size and aspect of a moun- 
tain, commensurate with the elevation of the adjoining cliffs. 
The metting of the snow, which is afterwards deposited on such 
enormous blocks, likewise contributes to their growth ; and, by 
filling up the accidental holes or crevices, it renders the whole 
structure compact and uniform. Meanwhile, the principle of 
destruction has already begun its operations. The ceaseless 
agitation of the sea gradually wears and undermines the base of 
the icy mountain, till, at length, by the action of its own accu- 
mulated weight, when it has, perhaps, attained an altitude of a 
thousand, or even two thousand feet, it is torn from its frozen 
chains, and precipitated, with tremendous plunge, into the abyss 
below. This mighty launch now floats like a lofty island on the 
ocean ; till, driven southwards by winds and currents, it insen- 
sibly wastes and dissolves away in the wide Atlantic. 

Such, we conceive, to be the real origin of the icy-mountains 
or teebergs, entirely similar in their formation to the glaciers 
which occur on the flanks of the Alps and the Pyrennees. They 
consist of a clear, compact and solid ice, which has the fine 
green tint verging to blue, whichice or water, when very pure 
and ofa sufficient depth, always assumes. From the cavities of 
these icebergs, the crews of the northern whalers are accustom- 
ed, by means of a hose, or flexible tube of canvass, to fill their 
casks easily with the finest and softest water. Of the same 
species of ice, the fragments which are picked up as they float 
on the surface of the ocean, yield the adventurous navigator the 
most refreshing beverage. 

It was long disputed among the learned, whether the waters 
of the ocean are capable of being congealed; and many frivo- 
lous and absurd arguments, of course, were advanced to prove 
the impossibility of the fact. But the question is now completely 
resolved ; and the freezing of sea water is established both by 
observation and experiment. The product, however, is an im- 
perfect sort of ice, easily distinguishable from the result of a 
regular crystallization: It is porous, incompact, and imperfectly 
diaphanous. It consists of spicular shoots, or thin flakes, which 
detain within their interstices the stronger brine ; and its gra- 
nular spohgy texture has, in fact, the appearance of congealed 
syrup, or what the confectioners call water-ice. This saline ice 
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can, therefore, never yield pure water; yet, if the strong brine, 
imprisoned in it, be first suffered to drain off slowly, the loose 
mass that remains will melt into a brackish liquid, which in some 
eases may be deemed potable. 

To congeal sea-water of the ordinary saltness, or containing 
nearly the thirtieth part of its weight of saline matter, it requires 
not an extreme cold, this process taking effect about the 27th 
degree on Fahrenbeit’s scale, or only 5 degrees below the freez- 
ing point of fresh water. Within the Arctic circle, therefore, 
the surface of the ocean being never much warmer, is, in the 
decline of the summer, soon cooled down to the limit at which 
congelation commences. About the end of July, or the begin- 
ning of August, a sheet of ice in the space of a.single night is 
formed, perhaps an inch thick. The frost now maintains 
ascendancy, and shoots its increasing energy in all directions, 
till it has covered the whole extent of those seas with a solid 
vault to the depth of several feet. But, on the return of spring, 
the penetrating rays ‘of the sun gradually melt or soften that 
icy floor, and render its substance friable and easily disrupted. 
The first strong wind, creating a swell in the ocean, then breaks 
up the vast continent into large fields, which are afterwards shi- 
vered into fragments by their mutual collision. This generally 
happens early in the month of June; and a few weeks are com- 
monly sufficient to disperse and dissolve the floating ice. The 
sea is at last open, for a short and dubious interval, to the pur- 
suits of the adventurous mariner. 

While icebergs are thus the slow growth of ages, the fields 
or shoals of saline ice are annually formed and destroyed. The 
ice generated from melted snow, is hard, pellucid, and often 
swells to enormous height and dimensions. But the concretion 
of salt-water wants solidity, clearness and strength, and never 
rises to any very considerable thickness. It seldom floats dur- 

_ing more than part of the year; though, in some cold seasons, 
the scattered fragments may be surprised by the early frost, and 
preserved till the following summer. 

The whale-fishers enumerate several varieties of the salt-water 
ice. A very wide expanse of it, they call a field, and one of 
smaller dimensions, a floe. When a field is dissevered by a 
subaqueous or grown swell, it breaks into numerous pieces, sel- 
dom exceeding forty or fifty yards in diameter, which, taken col- 
lectively, are termed a pack. This pack again, when of a broad 
shape, is called a patch; and, when much elongated, a stream. 
The packs of ice are crowded and heaped together by violent 
winds; but they again separate and spread asunder in calm 
weather.. Ifa ship can sail freely through the floating pieces of 
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ice, it is called drift-ice ; and the ice itself is said to be loose or 
open. When, from the effect of abrasion, the larger blocks of 
ice are crumbled into minute fragments, this collection is called 
brash-ice. A portion of ice rising above the common level, is 
termed a hummock, being produced by the squeezing of one 
piece over another. These hummocks or protuberances break 
the uniform surface of the ice, and give it a most diversified and 
fantastic appearance. They are numerous in the heavy packs, 
and along the edges of ice-fields, reaching to the height of thir- 
ty feet. The term sludge is applied by the sailors to the soft and 
‘incoherent crystals which the frost forms when it first attacks the 
ruffled surface of the ocean. As these increase, they have some 
efiect, like oil, to still the secondary waves; but they are pre- 
vented from coalescing into a continuous sheet, by the agitation 
which still prevails; and they form small discs, rounded by con- 
tinual attrition, and scarcely three inches in diameter, called 
pancakes. Sometimes these again unite into circular pieces, 
perhaps a foot thick, and many yards in circumference. 

The fields, and other collections of floating ice, are often 
discovered at a great distance, by that singular appearance on 
the verge of the horizon, which the Dutch seamen have term- 
ed ice-blink. It is a stratum of lucid whiteness, occasioned evi- 
dently by the glare of light reflected obliquely from the surface 
of the ice against the opposite atmosphere. This shining streak, 
which looks always brightest in clear weather, indicates, to the 
experienced navigator, 20 or 30 miles beyond the limit of direct 
vision, not only the extent and figure, but even the quality of 
the ice. The blink from packs of ice, appears of a pure white, 
while that which is occasioned by snow-fields has some tinge of 
yellow. : 

" The mountains of hard and perfect ice, it has been shown, 
are the gradual production perhaps of many centuries. Along 
the western coast of Greenland, prolonged into Davis’s Strait, 
they form an immense rampart, which presents to the mariner 
a sublime spectacle, resembling, at a distance, whgle groupes of 
churches, mantling castles, or fleets under full sail. very 
year, but especially in hot seasons, they are partially detached 
trom their seats, and whelmed into the deep sea, In Davis’s 
Strait, those icebergs appear the most frequent; and, about 
Disco Bay, where the soundings exceed 300 fathoms, masses of 
such enormous dimensions are met with, that the Dutch seamen 
compare them to cities, and often bestow on them the familiar 
names of Amsterdam or Haerlem. They are carried towards 
the Atlantic bythe current, which generally flows from the north- 
east; and, after they reach the warmer water of the lower lati- 
VOL. XXX. NO. 59. 3 
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tudes, they rapidly dissolve, and finally disappear, probably in 
the space of a few months. 

The blocks of fresh-water ice appear black, as they swim in 
the sea; but show a fine emerald or beryl hue, when brought up 
on the deck. Though perfectly transparent, like crystal, they 
sometimes enclose threads, or streamlets, of air-bubbles, extri- 
cated in the act of congelation. This pure ice, being only a 
fifteenth part lighter than fresh water, must consequently pro- 
ject about one-tenth as it swims on the sea. An iceberg of 
2000 feet in height would, therefore, after it floated, still rise 200 
feet above the surface of the water. Such perhaps may be con- 
sidered as nearly the extreme dimensions. Those mountains 
of ice may even acquire more elevation at a distance from land, 
both from the snow which falls on them, and from the copious 
vapours which precipitate and congeal on their surface. But, in 
general, they are carried forwards by the current which sets from 
the south-east into the Atlantic, where, bathed in a warmer fluid, 
they rapidly waste and dissolve. It may be shown, by experi- 
ment, that, if the water in which they float had only the tempe- 
rature of 42°, the mass of ice would lose the thickness of an inch 
every hour, or two feet ina day. Supposing the surfave of the 
sea to be at 52°, the daily diminution of thickness would be 
doubled, and would therefore amount to four feet. An icé- 
berg, having 600 feet of total elevation, would hence, on this 
probable estimate, require 150 days for its dissolution. But 
the melting of the ice would be greatly accelerated, if the 
mass were impelled through the water by the action of winds. 
A velocity of only a mile in an hour would triple the ordinary 
effect. Hence, though large bodies of ice are often found near 
the banks of Newfoundland, they seldom advance farther, or 
pass beyond the 48th degree of latitude. Within the Arctic re- 
gions, those stupendous blocks remain, by their mere inertia, 
so fixed on the water, as commonly to serve for the mooring of 
vessels employed in the whale fishery. In such cases, however, 
it is a necessary precautioa, to lengthen out the cables, and ride 
at some distance from the frozen cliff; because the fragments of 
ice, which the seamen term calves, are frequently detached from 
the under part of the mass, and, darting upwards, acquire such 
a velocity in their ascent, that they would infallibly strike holes 
into the ship’s bottom. 

The ice produced from salt water is whitish, porous, and al- 
most opaque. It is so dense, from the quantity of strong brine 
enclosed in its substance, that, when floating in the sea, it pro- 
jects only one-fifth part above the surface. The porous saline 
ice has a variable thickness, yet seldom exceeding six feet. But 
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we have already shown, that this saline ice which, during the 
greater part of the year, coversthe Arctic Seas, is annually 
formed and destroyed; a small portion of it only, and at cer- 
tain seasons, escaping the general wreck. The thaw common- 
ly lasts about three months; and, during that time, the heat of 
the solar rays, which, though oblique, yet act with unceasing 
energy, whether applied directly, or through the intervention 
of the air or the water, is adequate to the dissolution of all 
the ice produced in the cougse of the autumn, the winter, and 
the spring. It may be proved by experiment, that, under 
the Pole itself, the power of sun at the solstice could, in the 

ace of a week, melt a stratum of five inches of ice. We may 

ence fairly compute the annual effect to be sufficient for thaw- 
ing to the depth of forty inches. It should likewise be ob- 
served, that owing to the prevailing haziness of the atmosphere 
in the northern latitudes, those singular cold emanations which 
are now found always to dart from an azure sky, and, in the 
more temperate climates, to diminish the calorific action of the 
sun often by one-fifth part, can scarcely exist. On this account, 
perhaps the estimate of the annual destruction of Polar ice may 
be swelled to a thickness of four feet. 

As heat is absorbed in the process of thawing, so it is again 
evolved in the act of congelation. The annual formation and 
destruction of ice within the Arctic Circle, is hence a beautiful 
provision of Nature, for mitigating the excessive inequality of 
temperature. Had only dry land been there opposed to the sun, 
it would have been absolutely scorched by his incessant beams 
in summer, and pinched in the darkness of winter by the most 
intense and penetrating cold. None of the animal or vegetable 
tribes could have at all supported such extremes. But, in the 
actual arrangement, the surplus heat of summer is spent in melt- 
ing away the ice; and its deficiency in winter is partly supplied 
by the influence of the progress of congelation. As long as ice 
remains to thaw, or water to freeze, the temperature of the at- 
mosphere can never vary beyond certain limits. Such is the 
harmony of the system; and all experience and observation for- 
bid us to believe it to be subject to any radical change. Some 
years may chance to form more ice than others, or to melt more 
away; but it were idle to expect any thing like a general or 
permanent disruption of the glacial crust which binds the re- 
gions of the North. But, even were this ice once removed, a 
similar collection would soon succeed, since it is always the ef- 
fect, and notthe cause, of the disposition of the atmosphere, 
which it really servesto temper. We should be guilty of the 
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most vicious reasoning in a circle, if we maintained that ice first 
cooled the air, and that this cold air next increased the fields 
of ice. 

But, whatever may be the vicissitudes.of the Polar ice, they 
cannot, in any sensible manner, affect the climates of the lower 
latitudes. The whole circumjacent space where frost holds its 
reign, bears a very sinall proportion to the surface of the north- 
ern hemisphere. Reckoning even from the parallel of 60 de- 
grees, it would not exceed the eighth part; but, since the gelid 
region hardly extends below the latitude of 75 degrees, it may 
be stated at the thirty-second part of the hemisphere. On the 
supposition, therefore, that the Arctic cold were all transferred, 
and infused into the atmosphere of the South, it could yet pro- 
duce no visible alteration of climate. 

Even if we imagined, with Mr. Scoresby, that during the 
years 1816 and 1817, two thousand square leaguegof ice have 
disappeared in the Greenland seas, between the parallels of 74 
and 80 degrees, this extent would still scarcely exceed half the 
surface of Ireland. It may be calculated, that the loss of heat 
on our globe, occasioned by a total eclipse of the sun, reckon- 
ing this only equivalent to a complete obscuration for the space 
of assingle hour, is as much as would be absorbed by the thaw- 
ing of a circle of ice 500 miles in diameter, and 150 feet thick. 
This quantity surpasses at least sixty times the ice-fields dis- 
persed from Greenland, allowing them the mean thickness of 
30 feet ; and yet the temperature of the air is never depressed 
more than a degree or two during the continuance of any solar 
eclipse. 

But the idea is quite chimerical, that any winds could ever 
transport tke Polar influence to our shores. It may be shown, 
from the results of accurate experiment, that a current of air 
flowing over a warmer surface, whether of land or water, be- 
comes, in the space of an hour, penetrated with the same tempe- 
rature through a stratum of 80 feet; though the limit of actual 
contact, or of mutual attrition, is confined to a surface not ex- 
ceeding the 500dth part of an inch in thickness. If we assign to 
it the height of a mile, which is a most ample allowance, it would 
lose all its sharpness, and acquire the standard heat in the course 
of 66 hours. Admitting this wind to travel at the rate even of 
20 miles each hour, it would consequently spend all its frigorific 
action in a tract of 1320 miles. The gales from the remotest 
north must: thus discharge their store of cold into the German 
sea or the Atlantic ocean. Nor could such impressions, though 
continued through a course of ages, have the smallest power to 
chill the superficial water ; for the moment any portion of this 
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was cooled, it would, from its increased density, sink down into 
the vast abyss. The surface would not be affected till after the 
cooling had, in its progress, pervaded the whole mass from the 
bottom upwards. According to the calculations of Laplace, 
founded ona comparison of the theory of tides with actual ob- 
servation, the mean depth of the ocean exceeds ten English 
miles. Supposing, therefore, a wind blowing from some north- 
erly point, and ten degrees colder than the water, were to sweep 
over the Atlantic six months every year, at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, it would take 220 years to cool that vast body of 
water only a single degree. 

Some persons have imagined, that the mountains or islands 
of ice which are occasionally drifted into the Atlantic ocean 
must be sufficient, by their frigorific influence, to modify the 
character of our climate. One of the first who advanced that 
opinion, was the ingenious Richard Bradley, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. In ‘A Survey of the Ancient Husbandry and 
Gardening, collected from the Greek and Roman writers,’ 
printed in octavo at London in 1725, he introduces the follow- 
ing remarkable passage. 


‘* I the rather mention the Case of Winds becoming cold, by 
mixing with the Efflavia of Snow or Ice; because I have made some 
Remarks upon the tempestuous Weather, which often happens about 
the End of May, or in June, which has in all my Observations been 
brought in by Westerly Winds; and again, I as surely find, that at 
such Times, large Islands of Ice and Snow are passing to the South- 
ward in the Western Ocean, as I have been inform’d by several 
Captains of Ships that were then coming from our Plantations to 
England: Some of these Islands are so large, as to measure 60 Miles 
in Length, and yielding so great a Vapour, that for a Day’s Voyage 
on one Side of them, the Weather has been so hazy, that the Ma- 
riners could not discover what they were, and this was accompany’d 
with so much C6ld, that they imagin’d they had mistaken in their 
Accounts, and got several Degrees too far towards the North; but 
a Day or two explain’d the Matter, and gave them an Opportunity 
of surveying what they had been so much surpriz’d at. Now coun- 
sidering the extraordinary Heat of the Sun, at the Season these ap- 
pear, the Vapour must be very considerable that rises from them, 
and *tis no Wonder then, that as it expands itself, it presses the Air 
with Violence enough to cause Tempests, and carry, Cold along with 
it.” 

But a little reflection will convince us, that such remote in- 
fluence on our climate must be quite insignificant. At a very 
wide estimation, the surface of ice exposed to the winds could 
never exceed the thousandth part ef the whole expanse of the 
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Atlantic ocean. Consequently, the general temperature of the 
air would not be altered the fortieth part of a degree. Nor 
could this minute impression be wafted to our shores, being in- 
variably spentin the length of the voyage. The opinion which 
Mr. Bradley entertained near an hundred years ago, might have 
been tolerated in the infancy of physical science; but that the 
same notion should be revived and proclaimed with confidence 
at this day, may well excite surprise. 

On the hypothesis that the quantities of ice which encumber 
the Arctic seas have been accumulating for a long succession of 
years, it is assumed as a fact, that throughout Europe a milder 
and more genial climate had formerly prevailed, A closer in- 
spection of the details, however, will show this supposition to be 
destitute of any solid support. We hear continual complaints, 
indeed, of the altered condition of the seasons, especially from 
elderly persons, whose bodily frame has become more susceptible 
of the impressions of cold. But similar lamentations have been 
repeated by the poets and the vulgar from the earliest times. If 
we listened implicitly to such querulous declaimers, we should 
believe that Nature has at length spent her fires, and is hasten- 
ing fast into decay. Immense forests anciently clothed the 
highest parts of this island, and of other northern countries, 
where scarcely atree can now be made to grow; the period of 
vintage was informer ages several weeks earlier, in France, 
than at present; vineyards were planted, during the time of 
the Romans, in various parts of the south of England, where 
at this day even hops are raised with difficulty; and the sides 
of many hills in Scotland bear evident traces of the plough, 
which have been long since irretrievably abandoned to the 
dusky heath. 

But, in answer to such allegations, we may observe, that a 
patch of wood will not thrive in cold situations, merely for want 
of the shelter which is afforded by extensive plantations. In 
Sweden and Norway, which are mostly covered with natural 
forests, it has become an object of police to prevent their indis- 
criminate destruction. The timber in those sylvan countries 
is cut at stated periods of its growth, and in detached portions ; 
the vacant spaces being left as nurseries, embosomed amidst an 
expanse of tall trees. Some placesin Sweden, where the forests 
have been accidentally destroyed by fire, present the image of 
sterility, and of wide desolation. 

It is probable, that the vines grown in ancient times were 
coarser and hardier plants than those which are now cultivated. 
A similar observation extends to all the products of garden- 
ing. A succession of diligent culture softens the character of 
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the vegetable tribes, and rendess them more delicate, while it 
heightens the flavour of their fruit. The Roman soldiers sta- 
tioned in Britain would naturally prefer wine, their accustomed 
beverage, however harsh and poor, to the cervisia, or unpalata- 
ble ale brewed by the rude arts of the natives. The marks of 
tillage left on our northern hills evince only the wretched state 
of agriculture at a remote period. For want of a proper sys- 
tem of rotation, and the due application of manure, the starving 
tenantry were then tempted to tear up with the plough every 
virgin spot they could find, and, after extracting from it a piti- 
ful crop or two of oats, to abandon it to a lasting sterility. The 
cattle in those days, having no sort of provender through the 
winter but dry straw, were quite feeble and exhausted in the 
spring. The soil, too, was very stiff, from want of repeated and 
seasonable tillage. Under such circumstances, it affords no 
proof of any great heat, that the slothful peasants, oppressed 
with a load of clothes, usually then began their operations in 
the field before sunrise, in preparing the ground for the recep- 
tion of the barley seed. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the precise condition of the 
weather in distant ages. The thermometer was not invented 
till 1590, by the celebrated Sanctorio; now was that valuable 
instrament reduced to a correct standard before the year 1724, 
by the skill of Fahrenheit. We have hence no observations of 
temperature which go further back than a century. Prior to 
this period, we must glean our information from the loose and 
scanty notices which are scattered through the old chronicles, 
relative to the state of the harvest, the quality of the vintage, or 
the endurance of frost and snow inthe winter. Great allowance, 
however, should be made for the spirit of exaggeration, and 
the love of the marvellous which infect all those rude historical 
monuments. Toaldo and Pilgram have, with incredible indus- 
try, prosecuted this research; and, from a bulky work of the 
jatter printed in the German language at Vienna in 1788, we 
shall select the most remarkable passages concerning the state of 
the weather for more than a thousand years back, and combine 
with them the observations made by Professor Pfaff of Kiel. 
The following years are noted for the severity of the winter. 


In A. D. 401, the Black Sea was entirely frozen over. 

In 462, the Danube was frozen, so that Theodomer marched 
over the ice to avenge his brother’s death in Swabia. 

In 545, the cold was so intense in winter that the birds allow- 
ed themselves to be caught by the hand. 

In 763 not only the Black Sea, but the Strait of the Dar. 
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danelles was frozen over. gThe snow in some places rose 
50 feet high, and the ice was so heaped in the cities as to 
push down the walls. 

In 800, the winter was intensely cold. 

In 822, the great rivers of Europe, such as the Danube, the 
Elbe and the Seine, were so hard frozen as to bear heav 
waggons for a month. ; 

Tn 860, the Adriatic was frozen. 

In 874, the winter was very long and severe. The snow con- 
tinued to fall from the beginning of November to the end of 
March, and encumbered the ground so much, that the fo- 
rests were inaccessible for the supply of fuel. 

In 891, and again in 893, the vines were killed by the frost, 
and the cattle perished in their stalls. ; 

In 991, the winter lasted very long, with extreme severity. 
Every thing was frozen; the crops totally failed; and fa- 
mine and pestilence closed the year. 

In 1044, great quantities of snow lay on the ground. The 
vines and fruit-trees were destroyed, and famine ensued. 

Tn 1067, the cold was so intense, that most of the travellers 
in Germany were frozen to death on the roads. 

In 1124, the winter was uncommonly severe, and the snow 
lay very long. 

In 1133, it was extremely cold in Italy; the Po was frozen 
from Cremona to the sea; the heaps of snow rendered the 
roads impassable ; the wine casks were burst, and even the 
trees split, by the action of the frost, with immense noise. 

In 1179, the snow was eight feet deep in Austria, and lay 
till Easter. The crops and vintage failed; and a great 
murrain consumed the cattle. 

The winters of 1209 and 1210, were both of them very se- 
vere ; insomuch that the cattle died for want of fodder. 

In 1216, the Po froze 15 ells deep, and wine burst the casks. 

In‘ 1234, the Po was again frozen; and loaded waggons 
crossed the Adriatic to Venice. A pine forest was killed 
by the frost at Ravenna. 

In 1236, the Danube was frozen to the bottom, and remain- 
ed long in that state. 

In 1269, the frost was most intense in Scotland, and the 
ground bound up. The Categat was frozen between Nor- 
way and Jutland. 

In 1281, such quantities of snow fell in Austria as to bury 
the very houses. 

In 1292, the Rhine was frozen-over at Breysach, and bore 
loaded waggons. One sheet of ice extended between Nor- 
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way and Jutland, so that travellers passed with ease; and in 
Germany, 600 peasants were employed to clear away the 
snow, for the advance of the Austrian army. 

In 1305, the rivers in Geftfany were frozen; and much dis- 
tress was occasioned by the scarcity of provisions and fo- 
rage. 

In 1316, the crops wholly failed in Germany. Wheat, which 
some years before sold in England at six shillings a quarter, 
now rose to two pounds. 

In 1323, the winter was so severe, that both horse and foot pas- 
sengers travelled over the ice from Denmark to Liibeck and 
‘Dantzig. 

In 1339, the crops failed in Scotland; and such a famine ensu- 
ed, that the poorer sort of people were reduced to feed on 
grass, and many of them perished miserably in the fields. 
Yet in England, wheat was at this time sold so low as three 
shillings and four pence a quarter. 

In 1344, it was clear frost from November to March, and all the 
rivers in Italy were frozen over. 

In 1392, the vineyards and orchards were destroyed by the 
frost, and the trees torn to pieces. 

The year 1408 had one of the coldest winters ever remembered: 
—Not only the Danube was frozen over, but the sea be- 
tween Guthland and Ocland, and between Norway and Den- 
mark ; so that wolves, driven from their forests, came over 
the ice into Jutland. In France, the vineyards and orchards 
were destroyed. 

In 1423, both the North Sea and the Baltic were frozen. 
Travellers passed on foot from Liibeck to Dantzig. In 
France, the frost penetrated into the very cellars. Corn 
and wine failed, and men and cattle perished for want of 
food. 

The successive winters of 1432, 1433, and 1434, were uncom- 
monly severe. It snowed forty days without interruption. 
All the rivers in Germany were frozen; and the very birds 
took shelter in the towns. The price of wheat rose, in Eng- 
land, to 27 shillings a quarter, but was reduced to 5 shillings 
in the following year. 

In 1460, the Baltic was frozen, and both foot and horse passen- 
gers crossed over the ice from Denmark to Sweden. The 
Danube likewise continued frozen two months; and the vine- 
yards in Germany were destroyed. 

In 1468 the winter was so severe in Flanders, that the wine dis- 
tributed to the soldiers was cut in pieces with hatchets. 

In 1544 the same thing happened again, the wine being frozen 
into solid lumps. 
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In 1548, the winter was very cold and protracted. Between 
Denmark and Rostock, sledges drawn by horses or oxen tra- 
velled over the ice. 

Tn 1564, and again in 1565, the winter was extremely severe 
over all Europe. The Scheldt froze so hard as to support 
loaded waggons for three months. 

In 1571, the winter was severe and protracted. All the rivers 
in France were covered with hard and solid ice; and fruit 
trees even in Languedoc were killed by the frost. 

In 1594, the weather was so severe, that the Rhine and the 
Scheldt were frozen, and even the sea at Venice. 

The year 1608 was uncommonly cold, and snow lay of immense 
depth even at Padua. Wheat rose, in the Windsor market, 
from 36 to 56 shillings a quarter. 

In 1621 and 1622, all the rivers of Europe were frozen, and 
even the Zuyder Zee. A sheet of ice covered the Helles- 
pont; and the Venetian fleet was choked up in the lagoons 
of the Adriatic. 

In 1655 the winter was very severe, especially in Sweden. The 
excessive quantities of snow and rain which fell did great 
injury in Scotland. 

The winters of 1658, 1659, and 1660, were intensely cold. The 
rivers in Italy bore heavy carriages; and so much snow had 
not fallen at Rome for several centuries. It was in 1658 that 
Charles X. of Sweden crossed the Little Belt, over the ice, 
from Holstein to Denmark, with his whole army, foot and 
horse, followed by the train of baggage and artillery. Dur- 
ing these years, the price of grain was nearly doubled in 
England; a circumstance which contributed, among other 
causes, to the Restoration. 

In 1670, the frost was most intense in England and in Denmark, 
both the Little and Great Belt being frozen. 

In 1684, the winter was excessively cold. Many forest trees, 
and even the oaks in England, were split by the frost. Most 
of the hollies were killed. Coaches drove along the Thames, 
which was covered with ice eleven inches thick. Almost all 
the birds perished. 

In 1691, the cold was so excessive, that the famished wolves en- 
tered Vienna, and attacked the cattle, and even men. 

The winter of 1695 was extremely severe and protracted. The 
frost in Germany began in October, and continued till April; 
and many people were frozen to death. 

The years 1697 and 1699 were nearly as bad. In England, the 
price of wheat, which, in preceding years, had seldom reach- 
ed to 30 shillings a quarter, now mounted to 71s. 

In 1709, occurred that famous winter, called, by distinction, 
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the cold winter. All the rivers and lakes were frozen, and 
even the seas, to the distance of several miles from the 
shore. The frost is said to have penetrated three yards in- 
to the ground. Birds and wild beasts were strewed dead 
in the fields, and men perished by thousands in their houses. 
The more tender shrubs and vegetables in England were 
killed; and wheat rose in its price from two to four pounds 
a quarter. In the south of France, the olive plantations 
were almost entirely destroyed ; nor have they yet recovered 
that fatal disaster. The Adriatic Sea was quite frozen over, 
and even the coast of the Mediterranean about Genoa; and 
the citron and orange groves suffered extremely in the finest 
parts of Italy. 

In 1716, the winter was very cold. On the Thames, booths 
were erected and fairs held. 

In 1726, the winter was so intense, that people travelled in 
sledges across the Strait, from Copenhagen to the province 
of Scania in Sweden. 

In 1729, much injury was done by the frost, which lasted from 
October till May. In Scotland, multitudes of cattle and 
sheep were buried in the snow ; and many of the forest trees 
in other parts of Europe were killed. 

The successive winters of 1731 and 1732 were likewise-ex- 
tremely cold. 

The cold of 1740 was scarcely inferior to that of 1709. The 
snow lay 8 or 10 feet deep in Spain and Portugal. The 
Zuyder Zee was frozen over, and many thousand persons 
walked or skated on it. At Leyden, the thermometer fell 
10 degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. All the 
lakes in England froze; and a whole ox was roasted on 
the Thames. Many trees were killed by the frost; and pos- 
tillions were benumbed on their saddles.—In both the years 
1709 and 1740, the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
Jand ordained a national fast to be held on account of the 
dearth which then prevailed. 

In 1744, the winter was again very cold. The Mayne was 
covered seven weeks with ice; and at Evora in Portugal, 
people could hardly creep out of their houses for heaps of 
snow. 

The winters during the five successive years 1745, 1746, 1747, 
1748 and 1749, were all of them very cold. 

In 1754, and again in 1755, the winter was particularly cold. 
At Paris, Fahrenheit’s thermometer sank to the beginning 
of the scale; and, in England, the strongest ale exposed to 
the air ina glass, was covered, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, with ice an eighth of an inch thick. 
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The winters of 1766, 1767, and 1768, were very cold all over 
Europe. In France, the thermometer fell six degrees be- 
low the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. The large rivers and 
the most copious springs in many parts were frozen. The 
thermometer laid on the surface of the snow at Glasgow, fell 
two degrees below zero. 

{n 1771, the snow lay very deep, and the Elbe was frozen to 
the bottom. 

In 1776 much snow fell, and the cold was intense. The Da- 
nube bore ice five feet thick below Vienna. Wine froze in 
the cellars, both in France and in Holland. Many peo- 
ple were frostbitten; and vast multitudes, both of the fea- 
thered and of the finny tribes, perished. Yet the quantity of 
snow which lay on the ground had checked the penetration 
of the frost. Van Swinden found, in Holland, that the 
earth was congealed to the depth of 21 inches, on a spot of 
a garden which had been kept cleared, but only 9 inches at 
another place near it, which was covered with 4 inches of 
snow. 

The suecessive winters of 1784 and 1785 were uncommonly 
severe, insomuch, that the Little Belt was frozen over. 

In 1789, the cold was excessive ; and again in 1795, when the 
Republican armies of France overran Holland. 

The successive winters of 1799 and 1800 were both very 
cold. 

In 1809, and again in 1812, the winters were remarkably cold. 


The years which were extremely hot and dry, will be more 
easily enumerated. 

In 763, the summer was so hot that the springs dried up. . 

In 870, thé heat was so intense that, near Worms, the reapers 
dropt dead in the field. 

Tn 993, and again in 994, it was so hot that the corn and fruit 
were burnt up. 

The year 1000 was so hot and dry, that in Germany the pools 
of water disappeared, and the fish, being left to stink in the 
mud, bred a pestilence. 

In 1022, the heat was so excessive, that both men and cattle 
were struck dead. 

In 1130, the earth yawned with drought. Springs and rivers 
disappeared, and even the Rhine was dried up in Alsace. 

In 1159, not a drop of rain fell in Italy after the month of 
May. 

The voit 1171 was extremely hot in Germany. 

In 1232, the heat was so great, especially in Germany, that it is 
said that eggs were roasted in the sands. 
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In 1260, many of the Hungarian soldiers died of excessive 
heat at the famous battle fought near Bela. 

The consecutive years 1276 and 1277, were so hot and dry 
as to occasion a great scarcity of fodder. 

The years 1293 and 1294 were extremely hot ; and so were 
likewise 1303 and 1304, both the Rhine and the Danube 
having dried up. 

In 1333, the corn fields and vineyards were burnt up. 

The years 1393 and 1394 were excessively hot and dry. 

In 1447, the summer was extremely hot. 

In the successive years 1473, and 1474, the whole earth seem- 
ed on fire. In Hungary, one could wade across the Da- 
nube. 

The four consecutive years 1538, 1539, 1540 and 1541, were 
excessively hot, and the rivers dried up. 

In 1556, the drought was so great that the springs failed. In 
England, wheat rose from 8 shillings to 53 shillings a quarter. 

The years 1615 and 1616 were very dry over Europe. 

In 1646, it was excessively hot. 

In 1652, the warmth was very great, the summer being the 
driest ever known in Scotland; yet a total eclipse of the 
sun had happened that year, on Monday the 24th of March, 
which hence received the appellation of Mirk Monday. 

The summer of 1679 was remarkably hot. It is related, that 
one of the minions of tyranny, who in that calamitous pe- 
riod harassed the poor presbyterians in Scotland with cap- 
tious questions, having asked a shepherd in Fife, whether 
the killing of the notorious Sharp, Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, (which had happened in May,) was murder; he re- 
plied, that he could not tell, but there had been fine wea- 
ther ever since. 

The first year of the eighteenth century was excessively warm, 
and the two following years were of the same description. 

It is asingular coincidence, that in 1718, at the distance pre- 
cisely of one hundred years from the present, the weather was 
extremely hot and dry allover Europe. The air felt so op- 
pressive, that all the theatres were shut in Paris. Scarcely any 
rain fell for the space of nine months, and the springs and rivers 
were dried up.—The following year was equally hot. The ther- 
mometer at Paris rose to 98 degrees by Fahrenheit’sscale. The 
grass and corn were quite parched. In some places, the fruit 
trees blossomed two or three times. 

Both the years 1723 and 1724 were dry and hot. 

The year 1745 was remarkably warm and dry, but the follow- 

ing year was still hotter; insomuch, that the grass wither- 
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ed, and the Jeaves dropt from the trees. Neither rain nor 
dew fell for several months ; and, on the Continent, prayers 
were offered up in all the churches to implore the bounty 
of refreshing showers. 

In 1748, the summer was again very warm. 

In 1754, it was likewise extremely warm. 

The years 1760 and 1761 were both of them remarkably hot ; 
and so was the year 1763. 

In 1774, it was excessively hot and dry. 

Both the years 1778 and 1779 were warm and very dry. 

The year 1788 was also very hot and dry; and of the same 
character was 1811, famous for its excellent vintage, and 
distinguished by the appearance of a brilliant comet. 


On glancing over these slight notices, it is obvious that no 
material change has taken place for the last thousand years in 
the climate of Europe. But we may conjecture, from the facts 
produced, that it has gradually acquired rathera milder character, 
at least its excessive severity appears, on the whole,to be of rarer 
occurrence. The weather seems not to affect any precise course 
of succession, although two or more years of remarkable heat or 
cold often follow in acluster. Yet there can be no doubt, that 
series of atmospheric changes, however complicated and perplex- 
ing, are as determinate in their nature, as the revolutions of the 
celestial bodies. When the science of meteorology is more ad- 
vanced, we shall, perhaps, by discovering a glimpse of those vast 
cycles, which result from the varied aspects of the sun, com- 
bined with the feebler influence of the moon, be at length ena- 
bled to predict, with some degree of probability, the condition 
of future seasons. The intermediate period of nine years, or 
the semi-revolution nearly of the lunar nodes and apogee, pro- 
posed by Toaldo, seems not be altogether destitute of founda- 
tion. Thus, ofthe years remarkably cold, 1622 was succeeded, 
after the interval of four periods, or 36 years, by 1658, whose 
severity lasted through the following year. The same interval 
brings us to 1695, and five periods more extends to 1740, a very 
famous cold year; three periods now come down to 1767, nine 
years more to 1776, and cighteen years more to 1794, the cold 
continuing through 1795. Of the hot years, it may be observ- 
ed that four periods of nine years extend from 1616 to 1652, 
and three such again to 1679. From 1701 to 1718, there was an 
interval of 17 years, or very nearly two periods, while three pe- 
riods reach to 1745, another period to 1754, and one more falls 
on 1763; and from 1779 to 1788, there are just nine years. The 
present year would, therefore, correspond to 1701, 1719, and 
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1746, and consequently very nearly to 1718. ‘Again, the years 
1784, 1793, 1802 and 1811, at the intervals of successive periods, 
were all of them remarkably warm. 

If the climate had undergone any real change in the more 
temperate parts of Europe, a corresponding alteration, with very 
distinct features, must inevitably have taken place in the Arctic 
regions. Buta dispassionate inquiry discovers no circumstances 
which at all clearly point at such a conclusion. On this head, 
we may readily satisfy ourselves, by a short retrospect of the 
principal facts which have been recorded by voyagers. 

Greenland, in its position and general outline, appears to re- 
semble the vast promontory of SouthAmerica. From Cape Fare- 
well, a small island, divided from the shore by a narrow inlet call- 
ed Staaten Hoek, in the latitude of 60°, it stretches, in a north- 
westerly direction, about 200 miles to Cape Desolation, and 
then nearly northwards to Good Haven, in latitude 65°, where 
it inclines nearly a point towards the east, as far as the island of 
Disco, which occupies a spacious bay, between the latitudes of 
67° and 71°, in Davis’s Strait. Thence the continent extends 
almost due north, beyond the latitude of 76°, till it is lost in the 
unexplored recesses of Baflin’s Bay. On the other side, Green- 
land stretches about north-north-east 300 miles, but with a great 
sinuosity, till nearly opposite to Iceland, in the latitude of 64°, 
and now advances almost north-east, to the latitude of 75°, 
when, suddenly bending to the north, it holds this direction 
beyond Spitzbergen and the latitude of 80°. The coast is 
everywhere bold and rocky, like that of Norway; and the inte- 
rior of the country consists of clustering lofty mountains, cover- 
ed with eternal snows. But the western side, which forms 
Davis’s Strait, is indented with numerous bights, creeks, and 
fiords or firths, which, for the space of two or three months each 
year, look verdant, and yield tolerable pasturage.. ‘The eastern 
shore, again, which properly bounds the Greenland seas, can 
rarely be approached by the whalers, as the accumulated stream 
ofice, which, in summer, is constantly drifting from the north- 
east, creates a formidable barrier. The position of this icy bar- 
rier, though nearly parallel to the land, is not absolutely fixed, 
but varies within certain limits in different years. 

In Davis’s Strait, the whalers generally resort to Disco Bay, 
or push farther north ; sometimes as far as the latitude of 76%, 
to the variable margin of the great icy continent. On the other 
side of Greenland, about the meridian of eight degrees east from 
Greenwich, the ice, in warm seasons, retires to the latitude of 
80°, beyond Hackluyt’s Headland, at the extremity of Spitz- 
bergen; while, at other times, it advances as far south, on the 
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same line, as the latitude of 70, enveloping the whole of that 
isiand, but forming below it a wide bay, called the Whale-fisher’s 
Bight, on the parailel of Bear Island.. The former are called 
open, and the latter close, seasons. In open seasons, the ships 
employed in these fisheries find a channel from 20 to 50 leagues 
wide, through which they shoot forward along the shores of 
Spitzbergen, till they reach the latitude of 78° or 79°, where the 
whales are most abundant. The chase of whales seldom lasts 
above two months, commencing generally at the end of April, 
and terminating with June, when those huge animals disappear, 
and the prevalence of dense fogs renders the navigation very 
dangerous. Mr. Scoresby thinks it were better if our Green- 
land ships, like the Dutch and other foreigners, began their 
voyage somewhat later than has become the practice. In close 
seasons, the hardy navigator is obliged, with imminent peril and 
hazard, to impel his ship, by boring under a press of sail, and 
assisted by ropes and saws, through the drift ice which borders 
the great barrier, endeavouring to follow every vein of water 
that runs nearly in the required direction. If he fail in this at- 
tempt, he must forego the chance of a profitable voyage, and 
content himself with the humbler pursuit of catching seals. 

The space over which the line of ice may be supposed to os- 
cillate in the Greenland seas, extends 1400 miles from Cape 
Farewell, to 200 miles beyond Jan Mayen’s island, which it in- 
cludes, and has a mean breadth of about 80 miles. Such is 
the extent of the mere surplus ice formed and dissolved from 
year to year,—exceeding the whole surface of Great Britain. 
The quantity meited or liberated during these last two years, 
hence, bears no very considerable proportion to the ordinary 
fluctuating mass. It is evident, therefore, that, whatever may 
be the casual variations of the frozen expanse, no mighty altera- 
tion has yet taken place in the climate and condition of the Are- 
tic seas. 

If we compare the journals of former navigators, we shall be 
convinced, that all the changes of the polarice are periodical, 
and are again repeated at no very distant intervals of time. 
We may pass over the pretensions of some Dutch navigators, 
who alleged that they had been carried, by winds or currents, 
as far north as the latitude of 88°, or even that of 89° 40’, 
and consequently only 20 miles from the Pole; since their 
estimate, at all times rude, from observations with the fore- 
staff, was then founded on mere dead reckoning, after a con- 
tinuation of foggy weather. Davis, in 1587, ascended, in the 
Strait which deservedly bears his name, to the latitude of 72° 12’, 
where he found the variation of the compass to be 82° west, 
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or nearly the same as at present. In 1616, Baffin advanced, in 
the same quarter, as high as the latitude of 7&8 degrees. ‘The 
same skilful navigator had, two years before, penetrated in the 
Greenland seas, to the latitude of 81°, and seen land as high as 
that of 82°, lying to the north-east of Spitzbergen. But it is 
mortifying to remark how little progress has been made in geo- 
graphical discoyery since those early and intrepid adventurers 
explored the Arctic regions with their humble barks, which 
seldom exceeded the size of fifty tons. We must pass over 
a very loug interval, to obtain authentic information. In 1751, 
Captain M‘Callam, whom Mr. Barrington cails a seientifie sea- 
man, sailed, without obstruction, from Hackluyt’s Headland, as 
high as the latitude of 833°, where he found an open sea; and, 
the weather being fine, nothing hindered him from proceeding 
farther, but his responsibility to its owners for the safety of the 
ship. Captain Wilson, about the end of June, 1754, having 
traversed floating ice, from the latitude of 74° to 81°, at last 
found the sea quite clear as far as he could descry; and he ad- 
vanced to the latitude of 83°, till, not meeting with any whales, 
and beginning to apprehend some danger, he shaped back. his 
course. At this very time, Captain Guy, after four days of 
foggy weather, was likewise carried to the same point. The 
Polar seas, at this period, must indeed have been remarkably 
open; for one of the most extraordinary and best authentica- 
ted voyages was performed in 1754 by Mr. Stephens, a very 
skilful and accurate observer, whose testimony is put beyond 
all manner of doubt, by the cool judgment of the late astro- 
nomer-royal, Dr. Maskelyne. This navigator informed him, 
that, about the end of May, he was driven off Spitzbergen 
by a southerly wind, which blew for several days, till he had 
reached the latitude of 843°; and that, in the whole of this 
run, he met with little ice and_no drift wood, and did not 
find the cold to be anywise excessive. In different -subse- 
quent years, the Greenland whalers have advanced to the la- 
titude of 81 or 82 degrees. This was accomplished even in 
1766 ; although, according to Kerguelin, the whole space be- 
tween Iceland and the opposite coast was then frozen over. 
The year 1773, or that in which Captain Phipps performed his 
voyage, was still more favourable for ceaveuaiiiin towards the 
North Pole. In 1806, the elder Mr. Scoresby ascended to the 
latitude of 81° 50°; but, in the following year, he could not 
proceed farther than the parallel of 784°. In 1811, the higher 
latitudes were again accessible ; and, after a short interval, the 
summers of 1815, 1816, and 1817, are represented as opem 
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seasons; though none of the whalers have now penetrated so far 
into the north as had been done in many former years, and par- 
ticularly in 1754. 

In this plain statement, we certainly can perceive no decided 
symptoms of any general or progressive tendency towards a 
dissolution of the Polar ice. The frozen border alters its posi- 
tion from one year to another, and probably returns again to 
the same limits after certain short periods of time. Such fluc- 
tuations are analogous to the incessant changes which affect the 
state of the weather in the more temperate regions. The com- 
plex system of winds moulds the climate, and varies the features 
of the seasons over the globe. It is a common remark of those 
who frequent the Polar seas, that they find always the least ob- 
struction from ice when the preceding winter has been very se- 
vere in the more southern latitudes. In the year 1766, though 
the frost had proved most intense through the rest of Europe, 
the whalers, as we have seen, reached a high latitude: And, 
not to multiply instances, the three last seasons, which have 
been reckoned very open, have succeeded to winters notori- 
ously cold and protracted. Nor is it difficult to discern the 
reason of this seeming paradox; for our severe winters are oc- 
casioned by the prevalence of northerly winds, which must ar- 
rive at the Polar seas from the south, and consequently trans 
port so much warmth to them as may check the usual rigour of 
the frost. 

The main argument, however, brought to prove the deterio- 
ration of the Arctic climate, is drawn from the supposed exist- 
ence of a colony, which had once flourished on the eastern coast 
of Greenland, but has, for several centuries, become extinct, all 
access to its remains being at length completely barred by the 
accumulation of ice. This tale, which seems to have owed its 
birth to Torfeus the historian of Norway, has, perhaps from its 
paradoxical air, obtained very general credence. Yet, a sober 
examination of the early Sagas, or northern chronicles, so full of 
wonder and fable, will show that there is no solid reason for en- 
tertaining such a notion, or believing that the first settlement 
of Greenland was made on the east side of the continent. The 
whole contexture of the original narrative indicates the very 
opposite conclusion. 

After the North had ceased to send forth her numerous 
swarms upon the fertile provinces of the Roman empire, the 
Scandinavian nations, prompted by their peculiar situation, 
betook themselves to a life of maritime adventure. Those 
bold and hardy pirates visited every sea, and pillaged, for 
a course of near three hundred years, all the coasts of Eu- 
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rope, from the extremity of Scotland to the shores of Sicily. 
During the first half of the ninth century, they conquered the 
Orkneys, the Shetland and Western Isles—obtained possession 
of Ireland—plundered England and France—and extended 
their ravages to Italy. In- 76, the Northmen, or Normands, 
extorted from the weakness of the French king the cession of 
the fine province of Neustria, where they quietly settled: while 
another party of these fierce invaders had occupied the fertile 
eoast of Esthonia, on the south side of the Baltic. 

But the visits of those intrepid navigators were not confined 
to the richer countries of the South. They carried ravens with 
them, for the purpose of discovering distant land, by the di- 
rection of the flight of those powerful and sagacious birds. In 
861, Nadodd, a roving pirate, in one of his voyages in the 
northern seas, happened to be cast away on an island which he 
called Snonland. Three years afterwards, Gardar and Flocke, 
two Swedes, visited it; and having found a great quantity of drift 
ice collected on the north side of it, they gave it the name of 
Iceland, which it still bears. But in 874, Ingolf and Leif, two 
famous Norwegian adventurers, carried a colony to this inhos- 
pitable region, the latter having enriched it with the booty 
which he had ravaged from England. Other emigrants, whom 
the disorders of the times drove successively from home, re- 
sorted in crowds to the new settlement, which became very 
considerable in the space of a few years. 

Iceland itself was able, after the progress of about acentury, 
to send out likewise her colonies. Thorwald, a proud and 
opulent Norwegian chief, who had been lately banished thither 
from the court for some murder committed by him at home, 
soon died in exile, leaving his wealth and his restless spirit to 
his son Eric Raude, or the Red. This youth, actuated by the 
same vengeful passions, killed one of his neighbours in a com- 
bat, and was obliged to withdraw himself from Iceland for the 
space of three years. In 982, Eric sailed in quest of adventure 
and discovery. Instructed by the reports of former navigators, 
he directed his course towards the south-west; and, after a 
quick run, he descried two lofty mountains, the one covered 
with snow and the other cased with ice, which he called Huit- 
serken, and Blaaserken, or the white shirt, and the blue shirt ; 
and soon reached a headland which he doubled; and having 
entered a spacious creek, he spent the winter on a pleasant ad- 
jacent island. In the following season, pursuing his discove- 
ries, he explored the Continent, and was delighted by the fresh- 
ness and verdure of its coast. Contrasting this new country 
with the dark rocks of Iceland, he bestowed on it the flattering 
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appellation of Greenland; and on his return, invited settlers 
to join him, by circulating the most glowing and cxaggerated 
descriptions. With 25 vessels, he sailed back again; but of 
these only 14 reached their destination. This colony was soon 
augmented, by the arrival of other adventurers, not only from 
Iceland, but from the Orkneys and other islands planted by 
the Norwegians. In the year 999, Leif, a son of Eric Rande, 
having visited the court of Norway, was induced, by the zeal- 
ous and earnest solicitation of King Olaf Tryggeson, to em- 
brace the Christian faith; and, carrying with him some monks, 
he found, through their ministry, no great difficulty in per- 
suading his father and the rest of the settlers to forsake the rites 
of paganism. 

The first colony having extended itself along the coast to a 
wide firth, another settlement beyond that boundary was esta- 
blished farther towards the west. The former, called Oestre 
Bygd, or the Eastern Settlement, is said to have included in its 
most flourishing state, twelve parishes and two convents ; and the 
Jatter, termed Vestre Bygd, or the Western Settlement, contained 
four parishes. It should be observed, however, that all such 
estimates are merely relative. A church in Norway is, even at 
present, only a small wooden booth ; and the villages of that re- 
mote and sterile country would hardly pass for hamlets in Eng- 
land. The colonists of Greenland were compelled to lead a life 
of hardship and severe privations. They dwelt in hovels sur- 
rounded by mountains of perpetual ice; they never tasted bread, 
but subsisted on the fish which they caught, joined to a little 
milk obtained from their starving cows; and, with seal-skins 
and the tusks of the walrus, they purchased from the traders 
who occasionally visited them, the wood required for fuel and 
the construction of their huts. 

Such is the abridged narrative of the discovery and occupation 
of Greenland, as given by Snorre Sturleson, who composed his 
chronicle between the years 1212 and 1215. Buta learned 
Danish writer, on the authority of a Papal Bull, granting, in 
834, to Archbishop Ansgarius, permission to convert the north- 
ern heathens, carries the antiguity of Greenland much higher, 
and refers the date of its first settlement to the year 770. This 
document, however, is no doubt a forgery or interpolation of 
the monks, who, during the dark ages, commonly practised 
such pious frauds, to aggrandize the power and wealth of the 
Church. 

Combining tegether the different circumstances, it seems clear, 
therefore, that the original colony of Greenland began about the 
southern promontory near Cape Farewell, and stretched along 
the coast in a north-westerly direction. Farther north, and 
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probably as high as the latitude of 63°, the second settlement 
was formed. For some centuries, both of them maintained a 
sort of commercial intercourse with Norway ; but this trade be- 
came afterwards very much reduced, in consequence of its being 
seized as an exclusive privilege of the Danish court. About 
the year 1376, the natives of the country, or Esquimaux inva, 
ders, whom the Norwegian settlers had in contempt called Skrel- 
lings or Dwarfs, attacked the western colony, which now claimed 
the assistance of its elder brother. The scanty population, how- 
ever, was enfeebled by such repeated alarms; and that dreadful 
pestilence, termed the Black Death, which raged over Europe 
from the year 1402 to 1404, at last extended its ravages to Green- 
land, and nearly completed its destruction. In fertile regions, 
the waste of the human species is always quickly repaired ; but 
poor and barren countries can seldom recover from the depres- 
sion of such severe calamities. The colonies which occupied 
“rreenland appear to have languished near one hundred years 
afterwards, till they became finally extinct about the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. 

But a notion has very generally prevailed, that only the west- 
ern settlement of Greenland had perished, while the eastern was 
merely secluded from communication with the rest of the world 
by a vast barrier of ice at length accumulated on its shores. 
The only question lately entertained was, whether these ill-fated 
colonists have survived tie catastrophe, or have been suddenly 
entombed in ice and snow, as the unhappy citizens of Hercula- 
neum were anciently involved in a dense shower of volcanic 
ashes. Tremendous stories are told of the east side of Greenland 
being now tenanted by giants and stalking ghosts. For more than 
a century past, the court of Denmark has, at different times, 
despatched ships to search after its lost colony, which, evidently 
under the impression of superstitious awe, found it impossible 
to penetrate on that enchanted coast farther than Cape Discord, 
in the latitude of 61°. But, in favourable seasons, small boats 
can, without much difficulty, creep along the shore to a much 
higher parallel. If any settlers had ever occupied the narrow 
bays, they might surely have escaped, either in their canoes or 
in sledges. 

The supposed existence of a colony on the east side of Green- 
land is clearly a fable, originating in a misapprehension of the 
import of the designations applied severally to the two settle- 
ments. The one, first made, lay no doubt to the east, as well as 
to the south of the other; but the ships which resorted from 
Norway held a westerly course for them both. Between them, a 
mutual intercourse appears likewise to have been maintained, 
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which surely could not have taken place, had they been divided 
by a chain of lofty and impassable mountains covered with eter. 
nal snow. ‘Traces of those ancient settlements are besides ob- 
served even at present, scattered along the western shores of 
Greenland, as low down as the latitude of 61°, though not cor- 
responding altogether with the poetical descriptions of the Ice- 
landic Sagas. Except the very slight remains of a church, the 
only vestiges now remaining consist of low naked walls, which 
had served as pens for sheltering the cattle. 

It may be safely affirmed, that the settlements which, during 
the last hundred years, the Danes have been forming at various 
points on the west side of Greenland, are more numerous and 
thriving than those which existed at any former period. They 
consist of twenty-one colonies, stretching over an extent of 800 
miles. ‘The first establishment is only a single family, occupy- 
ing Bear Island, a little to the east of Cape Farewell. Ten 
other hamlets, composed chiefly of Moravians, are planted as 
different points, from the latitude of 60° to that of 68°. Three 
settlements are distributed round Disco Bay, about the lati- 
tude of 69°; and seven more have been extended thence as far 
asthe latitude of 73°. But the remoter settlers are a depraved 
and degenerate race, consisting of Danish convicts and their 
progeny by the Esquimaux women, or aboriginal Greenlanders, 
The whole population of those settlements, including the na- 
tives themselves, does not exceed seven thousand ; and the an- 
nual amount of their trade with Copenhagen, both in exports 
and imports, is only about 30,0001. Sterling. 

So far, therefore, from the population having been extirpated 
by the increased severity of the climate, the truth appears to 
be, that the present establishments on the coast of Greenland 
extend ten degrees farther north than the ancient settlements at 
their most flourishing period. ‘This advance of the colonies 
has been owing, no doubt, to the increased activity of the 
whale fisheries, and to the circumstance of these having been 
Jately carried with success into Davis’s Strait. But there is 
nothing certainly in their history which betrays any radical or 
permanent change in the climate of the Arctic regions. The 
same continent of ice still remains during the far greater part of 
the year, to bar the access of the navigator to the Pole. 

It was before observed, that icebergs are always formed in 
the bays of a rocky and indented coast. But these huge masses 
are seen floating only in Davis’s Strait, and are very seldom 
met with in the eastern Greenland sea, which is yet so much 
encumbered with the saline driftice. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that this sea extends, without any interruption of islands 
or continent, from Spitzbergen northwards, perhaps even be- 
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yond the Pole. Asthe cold increases but very little in ad- 
vancing to the higher latitudes, the vast expanse of ice which 
generally covers that basin, may be nearly dissolved at the close 
of every summer. If the intrepid navigator, therefore; could 
seize the short and quivering interval, he might perbaps push 
onwards to the Pole itself. But there, we conceive, he would 
be obliged to winter; nor could he expect, with the slightest 
degree of probability, to escape, till the following season should 
release him from his frozen chains. What may be the fate 
which awaits our Polar Expedition, it is rather painful to sur- 
mise, and is, at all events, hazardous to conjecture. The chances 
of success, we must say, appear to us to be exposed to a fearful 
odds. Yet, if it should reach only the latitude of 85°, it will 
have surpassed all that is well authenticated in the history of 
former attempts. 

The bold plan suggested by Mr. Scoresby, for approaching 
to the Pole over the icy continent, though liable to very serious 
and formidable objections, affords perhaps, after all, the only 
tolerable prospect of acc@fnplishing the design. Adopting the 
mode which the Russian huoters have employed with such ad- 
vantage in exploring the frozen sea from Nova Zembla to the 
shores of Kamtschatka, he proposes to pass the winter in the 
island of Spitzbergen, and, starting in the spring with sledges 
drawn by dogs, to pursue a direct journey of 6 or 700 miles to 
the Pole. He might then expect to find a continuous sheet of ice 
stretching through his whole track. This ice, being little ex- 
posed to irregular currents, would likewise, it seems probable, 
be on the whole smooth and level: Or, if any hillocks should 
occur on its surface, they could probably be surmounted, or at 
least avoided by the sledges. The successful traveller would, 
before the ice broke up, have sufficient time to return to his 
former quarters. 

But to undertake such a perilous journey, would require ex- 
alted enthusiasm, and the most unshaken and determined resolu- 
tion. If an observatory could be planted at the Pole, we might 
expect to have some interesting experiments on the vibration of 
the pendulum, and on the direction and intensity of the magne- 
tic forces. This, however, is obviously impracticable; and the 
most prosperous explorer, therefore, would probably reap no 
scientific harvest, and earn little but the glory of having per- 
formed that which no mortal before him had ever achieved.» If 
he indulged more flattering expectations, he would, in all like- 
lihood, be grievously disappointed. The appearance of the 
heavens would still be nearly the same as at Spitzbergen; and, 
even ifthe traveller passed over the magnetic pole itself, the 
needle, so far from suddenly reverting, would most probably 
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become sluggish in its oscillations, and rather indetermined in 
its direction ; since the centre of its attraction being deep seat- 
ed under the surface of the globe, scarcely any portion of this 
power would be exerted horizontally. 


It only remains to consider the probability of finding a north- 
west passage to Asia; but this article has already extended to 
such undue length, as to leave no room for a full discussion of 
the question. ‘The arguments generally advanced are, besides, 
of a very loose and inconclusive nature, resting chiefly on ob- 
scure and doubtful narratives, or on partial observations of tides 
and currents, in the Northern seas. We must therefore content 
ourselves, for the present, with a brief summary of the succes 
sive voyages undertaken to explore that famous passage. 

It is a curious circumstance, that all the great geographical 
discoveries achieved in modern times, have originated in the at- 
tempts to find out a short route to India, the land of wealth and 
brilliant promise. Columbus, deceiyed with regard to its real 
position, sought to abridge the length of the voyage, by holding 
a westerly course—and thus discovered, for Spain, the Ameri- 
can archipelago; and the Portuguese navigators, in one of their 
first visits to India, having, to avoid the dangers of sailing along 
the shores of the African Continent, taken a wider compass, were 
carried by the trade winds to the coast of the Brazils. 

The other maritime powers of Europe now strained every 
effort to reach India by the North. From England, such at- 
tempts were generally made, by associations of merchants, or 
private adventurers. Between the years 1553 and 1556, Sir 
Ilugh Willoughby, Richard Chandler, and Stephen Burroughs, 
performed three several voyages in quest of a North-east pas- 
sage. They doubled the North Cape, touched at Archangel, 
and reached Nova Zembla and the Strait of Waigats; but could 
proceed no farther, on account of immense shoals of ice. Their 
discoveries, however, led to the establishment of the Russia 
Company, with valuable exclusive privileges. 

The prospect of reaching India by the North-East having 
thus failed, hopes were next entertained of discovering a com- 
munication by the North-West. Sir Humpliry Gilbert, brother- 
in-law of the famous Sir Walter Raleigh, wrote a learned dis- 
course to prove the existence of such a passage, from the re- 
ports of former voyagers, fortified by all the arguments which 
the physics of Aristotle, and the tenets of the schoolmen, could 
supply. Inthe reign of Elizabeth, the native energy of the 
English shone forth with new lustre; and that able and -poli- 
tic princess, though sparing of the public treasure, encouraged 
the activity and enterprise of her subjects, by zealous patronage 
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and the judicious distribution of honours. A company of adven- 
turers having been formed to discover the North-West passage, 
it was, through the influence of Dudley, Earl of Warwick, re- 
commended to the Queen’s especial protection. On the 15th 
of June, 1576, Martin Frobisher, afterwards knighted for his 
courageous repulse of the Spanish Armada, sailed from Black- 
wall, with two barks, the Gabriel of 25 tons, and the Michael 
of 20 tons, anda pinnace of only 10 tons. In ten days he 
reached the Shetland Isles, and in three or four days more, he 
met with large quantities of floating timber, chiefly fir. On 
the 1ith of July, being then in the latitude of 61°, he got sight 
of Frizeland, or Greenland, ‘rising like pinnacles of steeples, 
and all covered with snow.’ The weather continued extreme- 
ly foggy, and the drift-ice prevented his approaching the shore. 
The pinnace was lost in a storm; and the Michael, dishearten- 
ed by the prospect, sailed home, and reported that the Gabriel 
had foundered at sea. But Frobisher, undismayed by the ap- 
palling dangers he encountered, and the serious injury which 
his bark had sustained from the violent storms, pursued a north- 
westerly course; and, on the 20th of July, he descried, on the 
coast of Labrador, a high promontory, which he named Queen 
Elizabeth’s Foreland. He met with ‘store of exceeding great 
‘ice all this coast along ; but, within a few days, it was well 
‘consumed and gone, either there ingulft by some swift cur- 
‘ rents, or carried more to the southwards.’ The intrepid com- 
mander then surveyed the coast in his boat, and about the lati- 
tude of 63° 8 he discovered a large inlet, which he believed to 
divide the American continent, and which he therefore called 
Frobisher’s Strait. He saw many of the natives; and, having 
tempted one of them to approach, by holding out some trifling 
present, he seized the credulous savage as a trophy. He now, 
in the name of his sovereign, laid claim to the country, which, 
on his return, was styled the Meta Incognita; and being anx- 
ious to obtain ‘some token of Christian possession, some of his 
company breught flowers, some green grass, and one brought a 
piece of black stone, much like to a sea-coal in colour, which, 
by the weight, seemed to be some kind of metal or mineral.’ 
The season being now far advanced, Frobisher thought of re- 
turning. On the Ist of September, he again came in sight of 
Frizeland, but could not get nearit ‘for the monstrous ice which 
lay about it.’ After conflicting with much stormy weather, he 
arrived safely at Harwich on the 2d of October. 

The prospect which this voyage afforded of a North-West pas- 
sage was certainly not very inviting; and perhaps no farther 
search would have becn made, had not a circumstance oceur- 
red which powerfully stimulated the passion of adventure. The 
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black stone which the sailor had brought home, having been 
shown by his wife to an assayer, he persuaded her that it was 
a rich marcasite of gold. The hope of discovering a gold mine 
operated now like a miracle; and a large subscription, chiefly 
among the gentlemen about the Court, was quickly raised for 
prosecuting that most alluring object. Frobisher obtained com. 
mand of the Aid, a Queen’s ship of 200 tons burden, and 
carrying 100 volunteers and sailors, to which he joined his 
two former barks. On 26th May, 1877, he weighed anchor 
at Blackwall, and took his departure from Harwich on the 
28th. On the 7th of June, he touched at Orkney, and vic- 
tualled his little squadron. There his gold-finders, who appear 
always to have been as sanguine as their employers, pretend- 
ed they had found a mine of silver. Next day, he set sail 
again with a ‘merry’ wind, and soon met with drift-wood 
and with English whalers, now on their return home. On 
the 4th of July, he reached, at the latitude of 604°, the 
coast of Frizeland or South Greenland, defended by a frozen 
bulwark, and met with islands of ice, half a mile or more 
in compass, rising 30 or 40 fathoms above the surface, and 
yielding fresh water when melted; a proof, it was conceiv- 
ed, that they had not been formed on the sea. There his 
crew, instead of ‘odoriferous and fragrant smells of sweet 
‘gums, and pleasant notes of musical birds, tasted the most 
‘ boreal blasts, mixed with snow and hail, in the months: of 
‘June and July, nothing inferior to an intemperate winter.’ 
After keeping along the shore four days, he found it impossible 
to effect a landing; and he therefore bore away for Labrador. 
It blew a fierce tempest; but, after passing through several 
floating islands of ice, Frobisher himself, from the maintop, 
descried land on the 7th of July. He entered his Strait again, 
but could find no gold ore. Still intent, however, upon taking 
possession of the country, he ascended with his men to the top 
of a high hill, where ‘they made a column or cross of stones, 
‘heaped up of a good height, and solemnly sounded a trum- 
‘ pet, and said certain prayers, Kneeling about the ensign, and 
‘honoured the place by the name of Mount Warwick.’ The 
natives afterwards invited a parley; and a traffic by barter was 
soon established. But Frobisher, with all his religious preten- 
sions, acted very treacherously towards the poor savages. In 
attempting to surprise them, he roused their vengeance; and a 
hot affray ensued, which obliged his sailors to fly for shelter to 
the boats. Yet he succeeded in catching one man, and after- 
wards a woman with her child; and these captives conducted 
hemselves on board the ship, during the rest of the voyage, 
with 2 propriety and modesty which might well have put their 
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oppressors to the blush. The woman appeared so ugly to the 
sailors, that those ignorant and superstitious beings seriously 
suspected her to be a devil, till they found, by inspection, that 
her feet were not cloven! 

Frobisher, taking with him a select party in the two barks, 
penetrated farther into the country, and clambered over the 
frozen tracts and snowy mountains, in search of the supposed 
ore. Inthis excursion, he met with the winter dwellings of 
the natives, resembling ovens, and commonly planted on the 
south side of some eminence, but sunk two fathoms under 
ground, and strewed with moss, being enclosed with whales’ 
jaws instead of posts, and covered over with seal-skins, leaving 
only a small occasional aperture. On the 9th of August, he 
erected a small fort, which, being intrenched, was encircled 
with casks of earth. His company now laboured hard in dig- 
ging the ore. ‘ With only five poor miners, and the help of a 
few gentlemen and soldiers,’ 200 tons of that precious earth 
were brought on board, in the space of twenty days. But, at 
Jast, they were all heartily sick of this toil; and the water had 
already begun to freeze at night by the ships’ sides. On the 22d 
of August, they struck their tents; and, firing a parting volley, 
they gladly embarked. ‘Two days after, the snow fell half a 
foot deep. About the beginning of September, it was very 
stormy; but Frobisher, shaping his course by the west of Ire- 
land, reached Milford Haven on the 20th of that month. 

We need scarcely observe, that this ore with which Fro- 
bisher, at so much risk and fatigue, had loaded his ship, was, 
like the black micaceous sand which the first planters of Virgi- 
nia sent home, totally worthless, and contained no metal what- 
ever. But the absolute failure of the gold mine was not imme- 
diately acknowledged; and the same active captain was again 
despatched in the following year, but chiefly for the discovery of 
Cathay or China, by the Meta Incognita. A wooden fort, ca- 
bable of holding 100 men, was framed, to be carried out in se- 
parate pieces, and then put together. Twelve private vessels 
joined him, to be loaded with the fancied ore: and the whole 
fleet rendezvoused on the 27th May, 1578, at Harwich. On 
this occasion, the Admiral (for so he was now styled) issued ge- 
neral orders, some of which are curious, and savour strongly of 
those times, when religion was so often debased by an associa- 
tion with piracy and plunder. The watchword given was—Be- 
fore the world mwas God; and the countersign—After God came 
Christ his Son. The fleet sailed round by the west of England, 
and made Cape Clear, the southern point of Ireland, on the 6th 
ef June ; and, after navigating the Atlantic fourteen days, dur- 
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ing which it encountered a strong current setting from south, 
west, it reached the coast of Labrador. Here Frobisher, and 
some other gentlemen, landed and took formal possession of the 
country, in the name of his sovereign. He then proceeded on 
his voyage northwards, and soon met with floating ice, and nu- 
merous troops of whales. On the last day of June, ‘the Sala. 
‘mander, being under both her corses and bonets, happened to 
‘strike a great whale with her full stem, with such a blow, that 
‘the ship stood still, and stirred neither forward nor backward. 
‘The whale thereat made a great and ugly noise, and cast up 
‘his body and tail, and so went under water.’ Two days 
after, adead whale, supposed to be the same monster, was seen 
floating on the surface of the sea. 

The weather now became so extremely foggy, that the fleet 
was with the utmost difficulty kept together, by continually 
beating drums and sounding trumpets. On the 7th of July, 
it encountered a furious storm from the south-east, which col- 
lected and pressed around it innumerable shoals and moun- 
tains of ice. The poor sailors were quite worn out with anx- 
iety and fatigue during this dreadful besetment. One of the 
barks went down; but the rest of the fleet at length got clear 
of the ice, and stood out to sea. It again bore up for the 
land, and approached, as was supposed, Mount Warwick. 
But the foggy weather prevented any observation of latitude; 
and the coast appeared so much covered with snow, that it could 
not with certainty be recognised by the most experienced pilots. 
From this state of perplexity and continual danger, a part of 
the fleet turned back, and directed their course homewards. 
The commander, however, still persevered in the search after 
his Strait, and was followed at some distance by most of the re- 
maining ships. Near three weeks were thus spent in fruitless 
attempts under a dense fog, and exposed, among numerous 
islands, to the action of. currents and the hazards of drifting ice. 
On the 25th of July, his squadron was assailed by a tremen- 
dous storm, and next day the snow fell half afoot thick on the 
hatches ; while the air was so bitterly cold, that the men could 
hardly open their eyes, or handle the ropes or the sails. At 
length the different straggling vessels were joyfully reassem- 
bled, having escaped incredible dangers; but the sailors were 
so much discouraged, that they began to murmur; and it re- 
quired all the eloquence of Master Wolfall, the chaplain, (who, 
in the expectation of converting the heathen, had left at home 
a kind wife and a good living), to compose their minds, and 
dissuade them from breaking out in open mutiny. About 
the beginning of August, the miners and most of the crews 
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landed, and set vigorously to work in digging ‘ black ore and 
gathering pretty stones.’ Buta part of the frame of the wood- 
en fort having been wrecked, and the stores not being found 
sufficient for a twelvemonth’s provision, it was resolved to aban- 
don the design of leaving a garrison. After various adventures 
in the country, and some unprincipled attempts to entrap the 
poor natives, who had now grown more wary, the Holy Sacra- 
ment was, on the 30th of August, celebrated on shore with great 
devotion. Next day a general consultation being held, respect- 
ing the expediency of any longer stay, the whole remaining 
fleet, with the precious cargo of black earth, took its departure 
for England. They were dispersed, however, by a violent 
storm; but most of them reached different ports about the be- 
ginning of October, with the loss of only forty men. 

Frobisher appears, upon this occasion, to have rambled about 
the cluster of islands in the mouth of the entrance to Hudson’s 
Bay. But his voyage proved very unfortunate, and grievously 
disappointed the golden dreams of the adventurers. We hear 
no more of that rich black earth so eagerly coveted, which had 
been procured with such difficulty, and collected with so much 
toil and danger. 


Thagugh the hopes of finding a gold mine on the coast of La- 
brador had completely failed, the prospect of discovering a 
north-west passage to China was yet sufficiently alluring. Some 
gentlemen of the West of England, joined to a few London 
merchants, formed themselves into a society to resume the at- 
tempt of exploring that channel. They chose for the command- 
er John Davis, one of the best skilled and most humane of the 
early English navigators; who sailed from Dartmouth on the 
7th of June, 1585, with the Sunshine of London, a bark of 50 
tons and 23 men, and the Moonshine of Dartmouth, of only 35 
tons and 19 men, some of them being musicians. From the 
6th to the 18th of July, he saw multitudes of whales; and, on 
the 19th of that month, he met with numerous islands of float- 
ing ice, which by their continual attrition, created a disagree- 
able rustling noise. He filled his boat with the smaller pieces, 
which yielded excellent fresh water. Next day the fog dispers- 
ing, he descried the coast of Greenland, rising like a white sugar- 
loaf; but he could not land on account of the ice, which formed 
a broad rampart. On the 29th of July, he reached the latitude 
of 64° 15’; and the sea being there ‘ utterly void of the pester ot 
ice, and very temperate,’ he anchored among a groupe of islands, 
one of which he ascended, and observed the natives screeching 
and howling like wolves. But having desired his musicians. to 
play some simple airs, he soon drew the savages near him: and: 
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while they capered and danced, he won their confidence by 
gentleness and attention. A brisk trade of barter was now car- 
ried on. The canoes crowded about the ships, and the utmost 
cordiality and ease prevailed. Great quantities of floating wood 
were seen among those islands, and the rocks appeared full of 
that shining mica which had tempted the avarice of Frobisher’s 
employers. 

Davis advanced, on the Ist of August, to the latitude of 66° 40’, 
and found the coast clear of ice. There his men had various 
hard conflicts with white bears. When the fog was dispelled, he 
landed, and saw sledges and large trained dogs with pricked ears 
and long bushy tails. Despairing of the existence of any pas- 
sage, he now resolved to turn back ; and arrived, without any 
remarkable occurrence, at Dartmouth on the 30th of September. 

In the following year, Davis was again despatched by the same 
company a month earlier, with his two barks, and the addition of 
the Mermaid, a vessel of 120 tons. On the 15th of June, he 
descried Greenland at the latitude of 60°; but the coast was 
still inaccessible, being blocked with ice to the distance of ten, 
and in some places, to that of twenty or thirty leagues. After 
encountering much tempestuous weather, he saw land again in 
the latitude of 64°, and, approaching the shore, the natives push- 
ed out to him in their canoes, shouting vehemently. These grate- 
ful creatures surrounded the Mermaid, embraced the Captain, 
and leaped for joy. More than a hundred canoes appeared at 
one time, loaded with skins of seals and stags, ptarmigans and 
partridges, salmon, cod, and other dried fish. 

On the 3d of July, Davis manned one of his boats, and ex- 
plored several inlets or sounds, attended by fifty canoes of the 
natives, who eagerly assisted his people in climbing over the 
rocks. These savages appeared to be of the Tartar race. 
‘ They were of good stature, well in body proportioned, with 
‘small slender hands and feet, with broad visages and small 
- eyes, wide mouths, the most part unbearded, great lips, and 
‘ close toothed.’ They were idolaters, had store of images, 
and practised sorcery. After making a long oration, one ,of 
them proceeded to kindle a sacred fire. ‘ This priest took a 
‘ piece of board wherein was a hole half through; into that 
‘ hole he put the end of a round stick like a bedstaff; and whet- 
‘ ting the end thereof in train and in fashion of a turner with a 
‘ piece of leather, with this motion did very speedily produce 
‘ fire.’ This he then collected on dry turf, and added various 
other things to make a sacrifice, accompanied by many words 
and strange gestures. But Davis, to show his contempt of such 
witcheries, caused a sailor to kick the burning matter into the 
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sea. He observed that those hardy savages lived almost con- 
stantly in their canoes, and that they fed on raw fish, drank salt 
water, and ate grass and ice with delight. Their arms were 
darts, bows and arrows, and slings. ‘They showed a disposition 
to petty theft; and his crew, beginning to complain that lenity 
had only encouraged their insolence, he was obliged to make 
a show of employing severer méasures. 

This intelligent captain sailed along the coast, exploring it 
earefully ashe advanced. On the 17th of July, he encountered 
an immense body of ice in the latitude of 63° 8’; and he spent 
nearly a fortnight in passing it, the weather being excessively 
foggy, and his ropes and sails all frozen. On the Ist of August, 
he descried the American coast, at the parallel of 66° 33’, and 
found an excellent roadstead. Here he was now muchannoyed 
with heat and with moschetoes. The native Esquimaux were 
very obliging, and bartered their commodities. They resembicd 
the Greenlanders in their general appearance, but spoke with 
a clearer intonation. 

Davis now sailed southwards, following the direction of the 
coast till he came to the latitude of 56°, where he anchored, and 
found the country for many miles covered with forests of pine, 
alder, willow, and birch. He saw likewise large flights of va- 
rious birds and wildfowl. The numerous islands which he had 
met with during this run, encouraged the hope of discovering 
the desired passage; which expectation was farther corrobo- 
rated by what he perceived at another place where he touched, 
in the latitude of 54°. After having lost two of his men, who 
were unfortunately shot by the savages from an ambush, and 
having suffered severely from a dreadful storm, which lasted 
several days, he at last set sail with a fair wind on the 11th of 
September, and arrived on the west of England in the begin- 
ning of the following month. 

While Davis thus explored the west side of the Strait which 
bears his name, he directed the other ships to sail up the Green- 
land sea, and seek for a passage on the north side of Iceland. 
Having reached that station, they held a northwesterly course 
from the 16th of June to the 3d of July, when they found them. 
selves enclosed between two fields of ice. They now. turned 
back, and saw Greenland rising high, and looking very blue ; 
but they could gain no harbour, since a rampart of firm ice, at 
least three leagues in breadth, extended along the whole coast, 
Still keeping sight of land, they doubled Cape Farewell, and 
ascended as far as their former haven, in the latitude of 64°, 
There they traded with the natives, till an accidental quarrel 
arose, which occasioned some bloodshed. On the last day of 
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August, they departed for England, and arrived safely in the 
Thames on the 6th of October. 

On the 9th of May, 1587, Davis sailed again with the same 
vessels, for the double purpose of trading in skins, and of disco. 
vering the north-west passage. On the 20th of June, he reached, 
as formerly, the islands opposite to Baal’s river, in the latitude 
of 64°. But the natives had now become so bold and outrage 
ous, as to tear his pinnace in pieces, merely for the sake of the 
iron. Thence pursuing his voyage, he saw great plenty of 
whales in the latitude of 67° 40', and had some traffic with the 
numerous canoes which he met. On the 30th, he ascertained, 
by observation, that he was inthe latitude of 72° 12’, and found 
the sea quite open, as far as his vision could reach, to the north 
and the west. But a strong northerly wind having sprung up, 
obliged him reluctantly to put back. He now bore away to the 
American coast, his progress being much impeded by excessive 
fogs and numerous shoals of ice. On the 13th of July, the na 
tives crowded with their canoes from the shore, and he landed 
at the latitude of 68°, the weather having now become oppres- 
sively hot. During the rest of the month, he sailed along the 
coast, touching occasionally, till he descended to the latitude 
of 62°, where he found a large gulf, and a strong current run- 
ning from the west. He pursued the same track about a fort- 
night longer, though he met with frequent islands of ice ; and, 
on the 15th.of August, at the latitude of 52°, his vessel being 
leaky, and his provisions falling short, he departed for England ; 
and, after much variable weather, he arrived at Dartmouth on- 
the 15th of September. 

The discoveries made by Davisin the Arctic Seas, though they 
failed in attaining the main object, were, on the whole, extremely 
important. But nothing more was attempted from England for 
many years. At last the Russia and Turkey Companies resolved 
to send, at their joint expense, an expedition to explore the north- 
west passage. Accordingly, on the 2d of May, 1602, George 
Weymouth sailed from Radcliff, with two fly-boats, the Dirs- 
covery of 70 tons, and the Godspeed of 60 tons, victualled for 
eighteen months, and carrying 85 men besides boys. On the 
22d of June,he got sight of Cape Desolation, in Greenland, at the 
latitude of 60° 37‘; and, steering nearly on the same course, he 
descried, in six days more, the bold shore of America at the pa- 
rallel of 62° 30’. He now pushed northwards along the coast, in 
spite of the thick fog and the numerous banks of ice which he 
encountered. The cold was often so piercing, that the mist 
froze as it touched the rigging, and the sails and cordage 
became incrusted with thick ice. On the 20th of July, Wil- 
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loughby having reached the latitude of 68° 53’, his crew, filled 
with alarms, secretly mutinied, and put back the helm during 
the night. Willoughby succeeded in restoring discipline, yet 
saw himself obliged, by circumstances, to continue a southerly 
course. Two days after, the sea being quite calm and smooth, 
he sent a boat to procure a supply of ice from a floating island: 
is seemed as hard as a rock, but after a few strokes, the whole 
mass, shaken by the internal tremor, was rent with a noise like 
thunder, and precipitated into the deep. About the latitude of 
55°, he perceived, on the 16th of August, low land, girt with 
pleasant islands; and here he thought a passage might be found. 
But a violent storm arose, which drove him homewards, and, on 
the 4th of September, he was forced to put into Dartmouth. 

The King of Denmark being now desirous of making similar 
discoveries, and valuing highly the skill of the British navigators, 
caused two ships and a pinnace to be got ready, and appointed 
John Cunningham, a Scotchman, the chief captain, and James 
Hall, an Englishman, the principal pilot; the rest of the com- 
manders and thecrew being, except John Knight, the steersman, 
either Danes or Norwegians. This little squadron sailed from 
Copenhagen on the 2d May, 1605, and on the 30th of that month 
descried the high and rugged cliffs of Greenland, in the latitude 
of 59° 50’; but found the shore inaccessible and full of ice. ~Dur- 
ing three or four days following, the weather being very foggy, the 
ships were encompassed repeatedly with large islands of ice, drift- 
ing to the north-north-west, and making a hideous and grinding 
noise. Ranging along the coast, they met also with several im- 
mense banks of floating ice. But the seamen grew mutinous, 
and would not consent to proceed farther. On the 12th of June, 
the ships entered a bight, in latitude 66° 30'; and the cap- 
tain and the pilot landed, and saw empty tents; the Green- 
landers having run away through fear. Some intercourse af- 
terwards took place with the natives, who must have thought 
themselves ill treated, however; for, in the sequel, they made a 
furious attack on the boats, with their bows and slings. “The 
squadron was forced to put to sea; and, desisting from any. far- 
ther prosecution ofthe voyage, returned to Copenhagen. 

Not discouraged by this unpromising attempt, his Danish 
Majesty, the following year, despatched the same leaders, with 
four ships anda pinnace. They steered a north-westerly course, 
and were borne along by a strong current. On the 10th of 
July, they gained the American shore, at the parallel of 60° 16’. 
They now ranged northwards along the coast, which appeared 
high and rugged, covered with snow, and beset withice. Hav- 
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ing worked through numerous huge mountains of ice, and reach- 
ed the latitude of 63° 33’ on the 21st of July, they bore away 
for Greenland, and got sight of it insix days. The bay which 
received them was studded with pleasant islands; they began 
a traffic of barter with the natives, and fancied they had disco- 
vered a silver mine. ‘The squadron spent nearly a month in 
exploring the coast; and saw numberless green islets, and fre- 
quent banks of ice. It then steered for the Faro Islands, and 
finally arrived at Copenhagen on the 4th of October, 1606. 

In the meanwhile, Knight, who had held a small command 
in the first Danish expedition, was sent again, at the joint ex- 
pense of the Turkey and East India Companies of England, in 
a voyage to the North, with a pinnace of forty tons, which de 
parted from Gravesend on the 18th of April, 1606. After escap- 
ing many dangers amidst foggy weather, from immense shoals of 
ice, he descried, on the 19th of June, the coast of America, in 
the parallel of 56° 48’. Five days thereaftey, it blew furiously 
from the north; and the vessel, being beset with islands of ice, 
drifted along, and unfortunately took the ground. In this pe- 
rilous situation, Knight, with five of his men, launched the 
boat, and proceeded toa neighbouring island in search of some 
cave that might afford shelter for careening his bark; but the 
party, though well armed, were surprised, and miserably cut off 
by the natives. Not content with advantage, those cruel sa- 
vages attacked and attempted likewise to carry away the shallop. 
They were, however, by the firmness of the crew, fortunately 
repulsed ; and, after six days’ hard Jabour in cutting the ice 
with hatchets and pickaxes, the vessel was at last got clear. 
Having refitted her in the best way they could, they shaped 
their course, onthe 5th of July, for Newfoundland; and, after 
they had effected the necessary repairs, they set sail again, and 
arrived at Dartmouth on the 24th of September. 

In 1607, the same company of London merchants gave the com- 
mand ofa ship, destined for the discovery of the North-west pas- 
sage, to Henry Hudson, an active and enterprising navigator, who 
set sail from Gravesend on the Ist of May. Passing the Ork- 
neys, he saw, on the.11th of June, six or seven whales in the 
latitude of 67° 30’. Now shaping his course nearly north-east, 
he endeavoured to ascend the Greenland sea. In this attempt 
he had, for a whole month, to contend with very foggy weather, 
and frequent shoals ofice. On the 2d of July, he saw, in the 
latitude of 78° 56’, land on the west side, but defended by an 
immense icy barrier. With much difficulty he escaped being 
embayed, and worked his way farther northwards, till, on the 
15th of July, having reached the very high latitude of 814°, be 
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had the mortification to see his progress completely barred by 
the trending land, and a frozen sea. Hudson therefore turned 
back, and, after escaping many dangers from the shoals of ice, 
amidst foggy and tempestuous weather, he at last reached the 
Thames on the 15th of September. In the foNowing year, 
having made an unsuccessful trial at Nova Zembla, the London 
Company were unwilling to defray the charge of renewing it. 
During both these voyages, he found always most drift ice when 
the water assumed a deep blue, inclining to black, and was 
hence of extreme depth ; and the least of it where the sea look- 
ed green, had therefore become shallow. 

Hudson entered now into the service of the Dutch East India 
Company, and took his departure in a yacht from Amsterdam 
on the 25th March, 1609. On the 21st of May, he doubled the 
North Cape, and, in spite of blowing and foggy weather, he ad- 
vanced through shoals of ice to Nova Zembla; but finding the 
sea frozen, he returned by the Faro Islands, touched at the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and approached the low sandy shore 
of America at the latitude of 43°25’. Some of the savages 
came out with their canoes and traded with him ; and at the lati- 
tude of 44° 1', he went into a larger river which still bears his 
name, and which gave occasion to the Dutch settlement of New 
York. Thence he sailed southwards along the coast, sometimes 
trading and often skirmishing with the natives, till, on the 26th 
of August, he reached the Capes of Virginia. The weather 
continuing hot and misty, he spent some weeks in exploring the 
rivers and bays on that coast, and had several sharp conflicts 
with the Indians. On the 7th of November, 1609, he safely ar- 
rived at Dartmouth. 

Next year, the London Association despatched Hudson again 
to the North seas, On the 17th of April, he departed from 
Blackwall; on the 5th of May, he made the Orkneys, and reach- 
ed Iceland onthe Ist of June. He saw troops of whales, and 
for several days attempted in vain to approach the coast of 
Greenland, which appeared strongly girt with ice. He there- 
fore bore away for Davis’s Strait. By the end of June, hesaw 
land in the parallel of 62°, but was impeded by mountains and 
islands of ice, one of which caused great alarm, by oversetting 
or revolving very near him. Continuing to ply forward, he had 
penetrated far into the Strait which bears his name, when he saw 
his vessel completely encompassed with ice. The crew was much 
disheartened ; yet succeeded, with great labour, in approaching 
somewhat nearer to the shore. Hudson called the land, which 
rose high, and covered with snow, Desire Provoked. In the 
bay, some mountains of ice had taken ground at the depth of 
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120 fathoms, and there was plenty of drift-wood. For man 

weeks, he strove to extricate himself by following the tides an 

the occasional openings of the shoals of ice. But all his efforts 
proved ineffectual ; and, on the Ist of November, his vessel was 
embayed and completely frozen in. The provisions being near] 

gone, the crew had nothing but the prospect of starving, throug’ 

cold and hunger, during a long and dreary winter. Insubor- 
dination had crept among them before ; and, with the utmost 
difficulty, they were now restrained from breaking into ac- 
tual mutiny. For several months, they had to endure all sorts 
of privations. They caught a few fish, or killed some birds; 
yet they were often compelled to eat the most disgusting food, 
such as torpid frogs, dug up from the frozen ground. Se- 
veral of the crew sickened and died. At last, after every thing 
was nearly consumed, the ice having now broken up, the ships 
began to weigh anchor and to work into open sea. But while 
the hardships seemed closing, a severe fate awaited Hudson, 
whose vehement or capricious temper had disgusted the bulk of 
his crew. Headed by the mate and a young volunteer whom 
he had especially patronised, they rose upon their command- 
er, tied his hands, and thrusting him and eight sick men into 


the shallop, inhumanly turned it a-drift. Hudson and his un 


fortunate companions, thus abandoned with scarcely any supplies, 
must have soon perished from hunger andcold. The ringlead- 
ers of the mutiny, however, did not long enjoy the fruits of their 
crimes. After breaking up the chests and plundering the stores, 
they proceeded with the ship; but provoking the savages whom 
they met by their wanton license, they were killed in some sharp 
conflicts, The rest of the crew, with great difficulty, at length 
reached Galway Bay in Ireland. 

The disasters of Hudson excited commiseration ; and, in the 
following season, Captain Thomas Button, then in the service 
of Prince Henry, an experienced officer, afterwards knighted 
for his eminent services, was despatched with the Resolution 
and Discovery, to explore the scene of those calamities. Having 
selected skilful assistants, he sailed in the beginning of May,1612. 
Fie penetrated south-west into Hudson’s Bay; but, having suf- 
fered severely from a violent storm on the 13th of August, he was 
obliged to seek a harbour for sheltering and refitting his ships. 
He had entered a small creek, in the latitude of 57° 10’, which 
he called Port Nelson, when he was surprised by the sudden ap- 
proach of winter. It being impossible now to escape, he secured 
his ships against accidents, by driving piles; he avoided the waste 
of provisions, by directing his crew to lay-up a store of ptarmi- 
gans and wild grouse; and he prevented mutiny, by keeping 
them always employed, and assigning to each man his particu- 
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lar task. On the 16th of February, the ice broke up in Nelson 
River; but the Bay was not quite clear till two months after, 
Button examined the west side as high as the latitude of 65°; 
and he remarked a strong tide, which gave him hopes of a 
Northern passage. Having performed this survey, he arrived 
at London, after a short run, in Autumn, 1613. 

Sir Thomas Smith, and the rest of the Muscovy Company, 
in 1610, sent Jonas Poole, with a bark of 70 tons, to explore 
the Polar seas. He departed from Blackwall on the Ist of 
March, and, after surmounting the usual difficulties arising from 
foggy weather and shoals of ice, he ascended Davis’s Strait as 
high, on the 16th of June, as the latitude of 79° 50, but ob- 
served a frozen sea extending northwards. In spite of all his 
endeavours, he found it impossible to make any farther pro- 
gress; and, after various adventures with white bears, he re- 
turned to London in the end of August. 

Poole was again despatched toward Greenland by the same 
Company, in the successive years 1611 and 1612. In the first 
of these voyages, he saw ice lying close to the land, beyond 
Spitzbergen, in the latitude of 80°, with a strong current, which 
rendered the approach very dangerous. In his last attempt, one 
ofthe ships which accompanied him pushed northwards two 
degrées beyond Hackluyt’s Headland, to the parallel of 82°. 
A number of whales were killed during both voyages. But 
Poole, who seems to have been a faithful servant and enter- 
prising mariner, was cut short in his career, being, soon after 
his return, basely murdered on the road between Ratcliff and 
London. 

In 1612, the same companies engaged Hall, who had visited 
Greenland before in the service of the King of Denmark; and 
William Baffin, a very skilful mariner, acted as mate. On the 
22d of July, Hall entered Ramelsfiord, in the latitude of 67°, 
and began to look after the silver mine; but, on his return to 
the ship, the natives crowding round, and carrying on an active 
barter, one of them, whose brother it was suspected had former- 
ly been stolen by the Captain, came unperceived behind him,. 
and took fell revenge by striking him a mortal blow with a spear. 
All traffic being stopped by this fatal accident, and the supposed 
ore being found to be of no value, it was now resolved to return 
home. After experiencing much foggy and blowing weather, 
the ships made the Orkneys on the 8th of September, and ar- 
rived at Hull in seven days more. 

On the 16th of April, 1614, Robert Fotherbye sailed from 
Gravesend, in a fleet of eleven ships, destined for Greenland. 
On the 25th of May, having reached the latitude of 75° 10’, 
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they were all enclosed by driftice. But they worked out of it, 
and advanced to Maudlen Sound, in the latitude of 79° 3¢, 
Fotherbye, and Baffin who accompanied him, endeavoured to 
explore the icy girdle in a boat; but they could find no outlet, 
or get any higher than the latitude of 79° 54’. All beyond 
them appeared ice, stretching eight leagues from the shore. Og 
the 15th of August, there was a very heavy fall of snow, and 
the sea began to freeze. The weather moderated afterwards, 
but it was now full time to think of returning home. 

The following year, Fotherbye was again despatched to 
Greenland by the Muscovy Company. Having advanced to the 
latitude of 79° 10’, he was embayed withice; but scarcely had 
he escaped this danger, than he was a second time encompassed 
in the latitude of 78° 30’, and overtaken besides by a terrible 
storm. He was at last disentangled, however; but, the thick 
fogs and frequent shoals of ice prevented him from making any 
farther progress, and gave him very faint hopes of the possibility 
of discovering a passage. 

In 1614, Gibbons had likewise been sent out in the Discovery; 
but near the mouth of Hudson’s Strait, he was suddenly encom- 
passed with ice, and driven by winds and currents into a bay in 
the latitude of 581°, on the coast of Labrador, where he was 
obliged to lie ten weeks exposed to the most imminent danger, 
Having at length escaped, he was glad to shape his course direct- 
ly for England, without attempting any farther enterprise. 

In 1615, Sir Dudley Digges, Alderman Jones, and other ad- 
venturers, not disheartened by the various former failures, re- 
solved to renew the attempt of exploring the Arctic seas. They 
gave the command of the Discovery, a ship of 55 tons, to Robert 
Bileth, who had performed three voyages before to the north, and 
appointed William Baffin to serve as mate or pilot, with a crew 
of fourteen men and two boys. On the 16th of April, they sailed 
from Blackwall, and reached Cape Farewell on the 6th of May. 
As usual, they were much annoyed in their farther progress with 
dense fogs and numerous shoals of ice. On the 27th of May, 
the sleet froze on the shrowds and tackling; but the weather at 
last clearing up, they saw the Resolution Islands, which appear- 
ed to be uninhabited. Sailing northwards through the drift 
ice. they came to a cluster of islands in the latitude of 62° 30’, 
where they heard the howling and barking of dogs, and perceiv- 
ed, on landing, the tents, boats and canoes of the natives, who 
seemed to avoid allsort ofintercourse. The weather being thick 
and hazy, rendered the farther navigation dangerous. There 
was besides a heavy swell from the west; but on the 12th of 
July, they reached, in the latitude of 65°, a head land which 
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they called Cape Comfort. On doubling this point, they had 
the mortification to see land again trending to the west, and im- 
mense bodies of ice. ‘It was resolved, therefore, to desist from 
any farther search for a passage, and from the latitude of 65° 26 
and 86° 10° of west longitude, they bent their course homewards. 
During the next fortnight, they sailed through innumerable hills 
of ice crowded with walruses. On the 5th of August, they re- 
turned to Resolution Island, and reached Cape Clear on the 6th 
of September. 

In the following season, the same company sent the Discovery 
under Bileth again into the Arctic seas, the intelligent Bafiin 
still acting as pilot. His instructions were, to proceed along the 
coast of Greenland and up Davis’s Strait as high if possible as 
the parallel of 80°; and then, that he should avoid the danger 
of being embayed, by shaping a westerly and southerly course, 
till he came to the latitude of 60°, thence work his way for the 
land of Yedzo or Japan. The ship started from Gravesend 
on the 26th of March, sailed down the Channel and round to 
Dartmouth, where she was detained eleven days by foul weather 
and westerly winds. On the 20th of April, she again put to sea, 
and after a good passage reached, on the 14th of May, the coast 
of Greenland, at the parallel of 65°20. Some of the natives 
who .were fishing, accompanied the ship for a considerable 
space, and appeared much disappointed that she did not come to 
anchor. But Baffin still plied northwards, till, on the 20th of 
May, he reached a fair sound in the latitude of 70° 20. Here 
he stopped two days; but going ashore, he perceived that the 
natives had fled with their boats, leaving only a few dogs run- 
ning about the island. Resuming his northerly course, he met 
large shoals of ice, which he cleared with difficulty on the Ist of 
June, and saw some inhabited islands in the latitude of 72° 45’. 
The wind proving contrary, the Captain and part of his crew 
took the opportunity of landing, but they found only four or five 
women concealed among the rocks. By friendly signs, how- 
ever, and presents of old iron, the English quieted their fears, 
and procured some useful articles in barter. The young wo- 
men ventured to come on board the ship, and expressed great 
astonishment at what they saw; yet, after tasting, they refused 
to eat the victuals offered to them. On the 4th of June, Baf- 
fin sailed again, but met with such quantities of thick ice, that, 
having on the 9th reached the parallel of 74° 4’, he was forced 
to bear away towards the west, and anchored among some 
islands at the latitude of 73°45. Here he staid six days; and 
the weather being almost calm, he traded with the natives. »On 
the 18th of June, he again put to sea; and traversing with light 
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airs, he had the satisfaction to perceive, that now the floati 
ice was nearly consumed. Yet few days passed without snow 
and keen frost; so that the shrouds, ropes and sails, were often 
covered with ice. On the Ist of July, he came to an open sea 
in the latitude of 75° 40; but the wind turning a-head, he 
stood out 20 leagues from the shore, and again fell in with ice, 
He now put back, and was driven northwards in a thick fog, 
till he reached a cape in the latitude of 76° 35’; and, passing 
through a fine sound, he dropped both anchors under an island. 
The storm having abated, he tried to discover a better an- 
chorage, but could not approach the shore on account of the 
ice, which blocked it up. He saw here multitudes of whales; 
and hence called this sound, which lies in the latitude of 77° 30, 
Whales’ Sound. Before him, he descried, on the north, a great 
bank of ice, terminated with land, extending beyond the pa- 
rallelof 78 degrees. He therefore fell back about eight leagues 
to an island which he called Hackluyt’s Isle. Two days he 
searched for anchoring ground without success; yet he had 
an opportunity of observing the variation of the magnetic 
needle, and was astonished to find it amounted to five points. 
He remarked a cluster of small islands, but could not examine 
them, having been driven westwards by a strong gale inte an 
open sea. At the latitude of 74° 20, he entered, on the 12th 
of July, another sound, which, being close guarded with ice, 
precluded the hope of a passage. He now sailed southwards, 
keeping as near as possible to the ledge of tie ice, but could not 
get sight of the land before he came, on the 20th of July, to the 
parallel of 68°; and even then, he could not approach within 
eight or nine leagues of the shore. Still attempting to master 
the shoals of ice, he descended to the latitude of 65° 40, till, see- 
ing no prospect of success, and the crew beginning to growsickly, 
he left in despair the west side of Davis’s Strait, and bore away 
for Greenland, which he reached on the 28th of July, at the 
Jatitude of 65° 45. Landing there on a small island, his sailors 
gathered sorrel and scurvy grass, which they boiled in their 
beer; and with this drink they were restored to perfect health 
in the space of eight ornine days. The natives brought dried 
salmon for sale at different times, till the 6th of August, when 
Baffin took his departure. The wind was so favourable, that 
in nineteen days he saw the coast of Ireland, and came to an- 
chor in Dover Roads on the 30th of August. 

Next year, with some English whalers, he performed a suc- 
cessful voyage to Greenland, and ascended, on the 12th of Au- 
gust, as high as the latitude of 79° 14. This last voyage of 
Baffin was certainly the most remarkable that has ever been 
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performed in the Polar seas. It showed that Davis’s Strait is 
absolutely shut along the north side; and proved that either no 
passage exists on its western coast, or none which is, for the 
shortest time of the year, practicable. Baffin constructed a 
chart, which, on account of the expense, was never published. 
That very able and even scientific navigator, was some years 
afterwards unfortunately killed, while making astronomical ob- 
servations, by a random shot, at the siege of Ormus in the East 
Indies. 

It is impossible not to admire the daring enterprise which 
distinguished our early navigators. Indeed nothing has been 
attempted since, in the Arctic seas, that deserves, under all the 
circumstances of the case, to be compared with their bold dis- 
coveries. A very short enumeration of the subsequent voyages 
undertaken to those extreme regions, may therefore suffice. 

In 1631, Fox sailed from Deptford, and explored Hudson’s 
Bay, where he made a number of valuable hydrographical ob- 
servations. In that very year, James was sent from Bristol to 
the same quarter. He was obliged to winter on Charleton 
Island at the bottom of the bay; but, though not farther north 
than the parallel of 52°, his crew suffered cruelly from the 
intense cold, and were, besides, attacked by an alarming scur- 
vy. In 1668, Prince Rupert, who was fond of commercial 
speculation, sent out Gillam, to examine Hudson’s Bay, and 
procured, next year, the singular patent erecting that Com- 
pany, which has always been reproached for acting with very 
selfish and narrow views. In consequence of such complaints, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company found themselves in some mea- 
sure obliged to attempt the discovery of a north-west pas- 
sage. They sent, in 1720, Knight and Barlow, who were never 
afterwards heard of; and again, in 1722, Scroggs, who effected 
nothing of the smallest note. In 1737, Mr. Arthur Dobbs, a 
gentleman of considerable weight and information, prevailed on 
that Company, by mere dint of importunity, to despatch a,sloop 
for discovery ; but it returned without achieving any thing. Ap- 
plication being next made to government, a bombketch, in 1741, 
was intrusted to Middleton, who examined the shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay from Repulse Bay to Cape Comfort, and met with 
abundance of ice, but no opening. Mr. Dobbs, dissatisfied with 
this result, now parsuaded the public to form a joint stock to the 
amount of 10,000/., for the purpose of resuming the search un- 
der better auspices. Two ships were accordingly despatched 
under the command of Moor and Smith in the spring of 1746. 
These navigators wintered in Hudson’s Bay, and explored it 
next summer in their long-boat. They found various creeks, 
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but no distinct passage; and the great object of their pursuit 
seemed quite hopeless. The Admiralty again sent the Lion 
brig to Davis’s Strait, in the years 1776 and 1777, under the 
successive command of Lieutenants Pickersgill and Lane ; but 


these naval officers made very little progress, and effected no 
discovery whatever. 


This retrospect of the voyages undertaken to the North, suf- 
ficiently proves that the Polar seas have remained in the same 
condition during series of ages. The great icy barrier may 
partially shift its position in different seasons; but it soon returns 
to its ancient limits, and for ever repels all approach of the na- 
vigator. Whether some new application of human ingenuity, 
joined to perseverance, shall at last surmount that frozen ram- 
part, is still in the womb of time. We may indulge the hope, 
but can scarcely entertain any just expectation, of achieving 
such a triumph. 

But the possibility of ever sailing through the Polar seas into 
the Pacific Ocean, appears to be still less probable. If any 
passage really exists, it must, from its very high latitude, be al- 
most constantly choked with ice. Besides, the currents that 
might serve to keep it open are feebler in those Arctie regions, 
since the tides and other causes which produce them, regularly 
diminish in approximating to the Pole. The notion of astream 
rushing beneath a frozen arch, cannot be easily admitted ; for 
the power of the water to melt and undermine the incumbent 
ice, augments rapidly with the increase of its velocity, insomuch, 
that the rate of only three miles an hour will multiply the ordi- 
nary effect of dissolution tenfold. 

Any passage from the North must evidently have its first out- 
let in the Tartarian Sea. That quarter especially, therefore, 
invites reseach. But the belief of the disjunction of the Ameri- 
can Continent from the Old World has perhaps been too hasti 
ly embraced. A little reflection will show on what slender 
grounds this opinion rests. The Russian navigators, who by 
an easterly progress explored the White Sea, and reached the 
River Anadir, in the country of the Tschuktzkis, did not pro- 
ceed by asingle course: they employed kotschis, a sort of craft 
particularly adapted for working amidst ice, which are easily 
taken to pieces as occasion requires, the planks being only fast- 
ened to the beams by straps of leather. Such vessels, when 
broken up, were carried over fields of ice, or necks of land, 
and again refitted and launched into the sea; nor, to the am- 
phibious travellers, would the distinction appear very mark- 
ed, between a mere frozen isthmus, and an icy tract covered 
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with snow. Till more conclusive evidence shall be produced, 
we may consider Bering’s Strait, not as the separation of two 
great continents, but merely as the entrance to a vast bay or 
inland sea. Such is the idea of Captain Burney, whose autho- 
rity has deservedly much weight; both because he enjoyed the 
peculiar advantage of sailing round the world under the cele- 
brated Cook, and because he has since devoted his life to the 
compilation and critical examination of the numerous reports 
of nautical discoveries. Ina paper lately communicated to the 
Royal Society of London, he states the reasons which led him 
and Mr. Bailey, the astronomer, at the very time their illus- 
trious commander was exploring, between the parallels of 70 
and 71 degrees, the expanse beyond Bering’s Strait, to suspect 
that it was only a mediterranean sea. Near the Strait itself, 
they found hardly any current; and, above it, the water was 
generally smooth, entirely exempt from the influence of tides, 
and very shallow, its soundings rarely exceeding thirty fathoms. 
An immense barrier of ice prevented, as usual, their farther ad- 
vance to the North. This ice appeared to drift from the 
north-east ; but another body formed a solid and impregnable 
frontier on the west side, or projecting from the Asiatic Con- 
tinent, in approaching to which, likewise, the soundings always 
decreased. These are obviously distinct indications of an en- 
closed sea. 


Art. II. Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. By 
Davin Ricagpo, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 589. Murray, Lon- 
don, 1817. 


UCH of our readers as take any interest in the progress of 
the science of Political Economy, or have attended to the 
discussions on the Corn-Bill and the State of the Currency, 
cannot be unacquainted with the merits and writings of Mr. 
Ricardo. His Essay ‘On the High Price of Bullion,’ which 
was published previously to the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, contains a concise, satisfactory, and luminous exposition 
of the principles regulating the distribution of the preciotis 
metals ; and his reply to the observations of Mr. Bosanquet on 
the Report itself, is not only the ablest vindication of the prin- 
ciples and opinions maintained in that celebrated document, 
but gives by far the best exposition of the theory of exchange 
with which we are acquainted. 
Mr. Ricardo’s subsequent pamphlets ‘On the Profits of 
Stock,’ and ‘On the best Means of securing a Safe and Ece- 
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nomical Currency,’ were in every respect worthy of his pre. 
vious reputation. His plan for making bank notes payable in 
bullion, a plan which would afford all the security of a gold 
currency, without any of the expenses of coinage, and without 
the loss arising from the tear and wear of the coins themselves, 
is at once happy, original, and ingenious. At present, how. 
ever, we cannot enter upon any inquiry into its merits, bat 
must confine ourselves to the work before us,—in which Mr. Ri- 
cardo has examined the fundamental principles on which the 
science of Political Economy rests, and in which, as it ap 
pears tous, he has done more for its improvement than any 
other writer, with perhaps the single exception of Dr. Smith. 

A very great, if not the principal source, of the errors into 
which political economists have been betrayed, appears to have 
originated in their confounding together the Natural and the 
Market price of commodities. But the laws by which these 
prices are regulated, are essentially different. Should the sup- 
ply of any necessary or desirable commodity be increased be- 
yond the effectual demand, or the demand of those who are 
able and willing to pay the expense of its production, includ- 
ing in that expense the ordinary rate of profit on the capital em- 
ployed, its price will decline. Those that are inclined to part 
with this commodity being more numerous than those that are 
inclined to purchase it at its full value; the former, to be able 
to dispose of the whole quantity, and in order to save the ex- 
pense and loss attending the storing it up, will, by reducing its 
price, endeavour to engage a greater portion of the community 
to become purchasers. This is the only way in which, in ordi- 
nary cases, an excess of produce can be disposed of: and, be- 
sides, there are very many commodities of such a nature as will 
not admit of their being warehoused for any considerable pe- 
riod, and which must be sold for whatever they will bring. In 
almost every case, too, it will be found more advantageous for 
the holders of goods to reduce their price, and thereby obtain 
a ready market for the whole quantity, than, in the expectation 
of ultimately selling them at a higher price, to incur the ex- 
pense of keeping them on hand, and to be prevented from 
making use of their capital. 

In the same way, when the supply of any commodity falls 
short of the quantity usually demanded, the competition on the 
part of the buyers becomes greater than that on the part of the 
sellers, and an increase of its ordinary price is the consequence. 
When the deficient commodity happens to be a necessary of 
life, or in very great request, its price, should the deficiency 
be considerable, will be very much increased. Mencannot give 
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up necessaries ; and are very reluctant to give up those luxuries 
to which they have been accustomed. But whatever may be their 
efforts to procure equal quantities in a season of scarcity as in 
a season of plenty, it is plain that they cannot all be successful ; 
and that the producers of such commodities will always raise 
their price to a par with the exertions of the consumers to ac- 
quire them. Should the corn crop be considerably deficient, we 
might offer 120s. or 160s. for a quarter of wheat, which might 
previously have been purchased for 80s.; but unless we could 
thereby increase the supply, those consumers who could with 
difficulty afford to pay this high price, or who could not afford 
it at all, would be compelled to diminish their consumption. 

These principles, we believe, are now very generally admitted; 
and some apology might be necessary for having stated them so 
much at large, if the error which we wish to expose did not con- 
sist in their general misapplication: For though it is perfectly 
correct to say, in reference to periods of short duration, that ‘ the 
* exchangeable value ofa commodity increases directly as the de- 
‘ mand, and inversely as the supply, and tice versa ;’ nothing can 
be more incorrect than to extend this reasoning, as many politi- 
cal economists have done, to periods of unlimited duration. It 
is the cost of production, which is the permanent and ultimate 
regulator of the exchangeable value of every commodity. The 
occasional variations, arising from an excess or deficiency of 
supply, or from a variation in the demand, are mere temporary 
oscillations on one side or the other of this given quantity. It is 
but seldom, indeed, that the market price and the real price of 
a commodity entirely correspond ; but, except in cases of mono- 
poly, the one can never permanently continue either much above 
or much below the other. Should the market price of hats, for ~ 
example, either from the circumstance of an excessive supply, or 
ofadiminished consumption, be reduced considerably below their 
real price, or that price which is required to pay the expense of 
their production, capital would be transferred from the manu- 
facture of hats to some other employment ; as there can be no 
reason why the hatter should rest satisfied with less than the or- 
dinary rate of profit. And, on the other hand, if the market 
price of hats had been elevated above their real ‘price, capital 
would have flowed into that department of industry ; and com- 
petition would very soon have reduced their price to its natural 
level, or to that sum which would cover the expense of produc- 
tion, including in that expense the ordinary rate of profit on 
the capital employed in the manufacture. 

This is a principle of the greatest importance, and which ought 
never to be lost sight of. When a fall takes place in the market 
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price of any commodity, we can never know whether that fall is 
really advantageous, or whether a part of the wealth of the pro- 
ducers has not been gratuitously transferred to the consumers, 
unless we are at the same time informed, whether the cost of 
production has been diminished. If this has been the case, the 
fall of price will be permanent; but if this has not been the 
case, if the expense of production continues the same, prices 
must very soon rise to their former level. It is the same with 
a rise of prices. No rise can continue, except where the cost 
of production has been proportionably increased. If that cost 
has remained stationary, or has not increased in a correspond. 
ing ratio, prices will decline as soon as the causes of temporary 
enhancement are removed. . 

The comparative values of gold and silver in the markets of 
Europe, are at present in the proportion of about 15 to 1. 
This is not, however, a consequence, as is very generally sup- 
posed, of the supply of gold being less, and the demand for it 
greater than for silver. It arises solely from the comparative 
difficulty of its production. If the expenses of producing equal. 
quantities of gold and silver were equal, their average market 
prices would also be equal. Although the demand for one of 
these metals should permanently be greater than for the other, 
that circumstance would make no difference whatever on their 
relative values. It would only, by attracting a greater portion 
of capital to the producing of the metal which was most in de- 
mand, proportion the supply tothe consumption ; but, as it would 
neither increase nor diminish the cost of its production, it could 
not exercise any lasting influence on its price. The influx of 
the precious metals into Europe, subsequent to the discovery of 
America, is estimated to have lowered their value to about one- 
fourth part of what they had formerly possessed. But the con- 
tinued depression of the value of gold and silver since that 
epoch, has not been a consequence of the increase of their 
quantity, but of the comparative facility with which the mines 
of Mexico and Peru are worked. Had the expense of extract- 
ing gold and silver from them been as great as the expense of 
their extraction from the mines of Europe and Asia, the fall in 
the value of the precious metals, posterior to the discovery of 
America, would have been but temporary ; and, long ere now, 
unless the expense of mining had been reduced, they would 
have recovered their former value. 

lt would be easy to extend these remarks; but we bave ab 
ready said enough to explain our meaning: And shall now db 
rect our attention to the Inquiry with which Mr. Ricardo com 
mences his work, and endeavour to determine the cireumstan 
oon which re x ulate the cou of the production ofa commodity 
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and the elements which enter into its real price. _ This is, of all 
others, the most important, as it is the most radical inquiry in 
the whole science of political economy; and, without possessing 
accurate notions on this subject, it is impossible to advance a 
single step without falling into errors. 

Dr. Smith was of opinion, that, in that early and rude state of 
society, which precedes both the accumulation of stock, and the 
appropriation of land, the proportion between the quantities 
of labour necessary for acquiring different objects, was the 
only circumstance which could afford any rule for exchanging 
them for one another. ‘If, among a nation of hunters,’ he 
observes, ‘it usually costs twice the labour to kill a beaver which 
‘ it does to kill a deer, one beaver would naturally exchange for, 
‘ or be worth two deer. It is natural, that what is usually the 
‘ produce of two days’ or two hours’ labour, should be worth 
‘ double of what is usually the produce of one day’s or one 
‘ hour’s labour. In this state of things, the whole produce of 
‘labour belongs to the labourer; and the quantity of labour 
‘ commonly employed in acquiring or producing any commo- 
‘ dity, is the only circumstance which can regulate the quantity 
‘ of labour which it ought commonly to purchase, command, or 
‘ exchange for.’* 

As soon, however, as capital had been accumulated, and as 
soon as arent was paid for land, Dr. Smith,t and with him, 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. 1. p. 70. 

t ‘In this state of things, the whole produce of labour does not 
always belong to the labourer. He mast, in most cases, share it with 
the owner of the stock which employs him. Neither is the quantity 
of labour commonly employed in acquiring or producing any com- 
modity, the only circumstance which can regulate the quantity which 
it ought commonly to purchase, command, or exchange for. An ad- 
ditional quantity, it is evident, must be due for the profits of the 
= which advanced the wages, and furnished the materials, for that 
aoour. 

*As soon as the land of any country has all become private pro- 
perty, the landlords, like all other men, love to reap where they 
never sowed, and demand a rent even for its natural produce, The 
wood of the forest, the grass of the field, and all the natural fruits of 
the earth, which, when land was in common, cost the labourer only 
the trouble of gathering them, come, even to him, to have an addi. 
tional price fixed upon them, He must then pay for the license to 
geiber them ; and must give up to the landlord a portion of what his 
labour enther collects or produces. This portion, or, what comes to 
the same thing, the price of this portion, constitutes the rent of land, 
wd. im the price of the greater part of commodities, makes a Gird 

waponent part.’ Wealth of Nations, vol. |. ». 74 > 
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every other political economist down to Mr. Ricardo, were of 
opinion, that the circumstances which, in a rude state of society, 
had determined the exchangeable value of commodities, would 
be altered. They considered the profits of stock, and the rent 
of land, as then entering as component parts into price; and 
they therefore held, that the real price of commodities, or the 
cost of their production, would be increased by every increase 
in the ordinary rate of profits, inthe rate of wages, and in the 
rent of land. 

Mr. Ricardo, however, is of a very different opinion. He con- 
siders that the accumulation of capital, and the payment of rent, 
have no effect whatever in increasing the real price of commo- 
dities ; and that, in every case, the exchangeable value of such 
as can be increased in quantity by the exertion of human indus- 
try, and, on the production of which, competition operates with- 
out restraint, can only be augmented by an augmentation of 
the quantity of labour necessarily required to bring them to 
market. 

Mr. Ricardo has illustrated and supported this new and im- 
portant doctrine with extraordinary talent and ingenuity, and 
ina manner which is completely conclusive as to its accuracy. 
Perhaps, however, he has given too mathematical a cast to his 
reasoning, to make it perfectly intelligible to the generality of 
readers; and,therefore, in the following observations we shall 
endeavour, though we are fully aware of the difficulty of the 
task, to demonstrate the truth of this theory in a somewhat more 
familiar and simple manner; referring such of our readers as 
wish for a full and satisfactory exposition of the principles on 
which it rests, and of the various important consequences to 
which it leads, to Mr. Ricardo’s own work. 

If, then, to revert to the example given by Dr. Smith, we 
suppose the huntsmen of the deer and the beaver to have 
been employed by two capitalists—and that they were paid a 
eertain rate of wages for their labour—still the one beaver 
would have exchanged for the two deer, exactly in the same 
manner as when the hunters, instead of being employed for 
another, carried on their operations on their own account. 
It is of no consequence, in reference to this conclusion, that 
the one species of labour may be supposed to require great- 
er skill and dexterity, or to be more severe, and therefore 
better paid than the other. These circumstances would be 
taken into account when the huntsmen were independent, as 
well as after they had been hired. The labour of one hour at 
some difficult and nice species of work, may be ofter: of the va- 
lune ofa day, ome days’ labour, at another and ruder species : 
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but this is owing to the nature of the work itself, and has no- 
thing to do with the fact of wages being paid to the workmen, 
or of their working for themselves. If one hour’s labour de- 
voted to the killing of a beaver, had, in a rude state of society, 
from the superior skill and activity, or the greater expenditure 
of animal exertion which it required, being reckoned equivalent 
to the labour of a whole day devoted to the killing of a deer, 
one beaver would have been exchanged for one deer. After 
the hunters had been engaged as servants to some master hunts- 
man or capitalist, the wages of those engaged an hour in beaver 
hunting would be equal to the wages of those engaged a day in 
deer hunting ; and the produce of their labour would still re- 
tain the same relative value in the market. 

But, in such an inquiry as this, it is not at all necessary to ad- 
vert to the particular rates at which different kinds of labour are 
paid. In the payment of wages, allowance is always made for the 
different degrees of skill required in the workmen, and for the dif- 
ferent intensity of the labour to be performed. It is this which 
renders 4s. or 5s. a day paid to a jeweller or coalheaver, not real- 
ly a greater reward than Is. 6d. or 2s. paid to a common farm- 
servant. If it were any thing but a reasonable compensation 
for the superior skill, precision, accuracy, and strength requir- 
ed in these businesses, there would be an influx of labourers to 
the jeweller and coalheaver trades; and competition would soon 
reduce the rate of wages in them to its proper level, or to that 
sum which is barely adequate to remunerate such workmen. 
In the following remarks we shall, therefore, exclude all consi- 
deration of the difference in the species of labour, and shall sup- 
pose the rate of wages, and the rise and fall of that rate, to be 
quite uniform and general. 

From what has been already stated, it cannot we think be 
disputed, that if a certain quantity of goods, twenty pairs of 
stockings for example, manufactured by independent workmen, 
freely exchanged for forty pairs of gloves, manufactured under 
similar circumstances, they would continue to do so after both sets 
of workmen had come to be employed by some master manufac- 
turer. Inthe first case, it is true, as Dr. Smith has observed, 
that the whole produce of the labour of the workmen would be- 
long to themselves; but that is no reason why, when they became 
servants to another persomy the exchangeable value of the com- 
modities they manufactv ld be at all affected. Commo- 
dities are in every case by commodities. If the glove 
manufacturer were to ur lea of his paying a large pro- 
portion, or the value of a large proportion of his gloves as wages, 
as an inducement to the stocking manufacturer to give him 
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more stockings in exchange for his gloves, the latter would have 
it in his power to reply, that the same cause affected him to 
precisely the same extent. After workmen had been hired, the 
value of both gloves and stockings would be specifically divided 
into two different portions—the wages of labour and the profits 
of stock; but it would not be at all increased. The cause 
which Dr. Smith supposes would increase the price of the stock- 
ings, would, if it had any effect, equally increase the price of 
gloves, and of every other commodity ; that is, it would leave 
the relative values of them all just as it found them. Twenty 
pairs of stockings would still exchange for forty pairs of gloves, 
and would continue to do so, until some change had taken place 
in the quantity of labour necessary to the production of the one 
or the other. It is this quantity of labour, and not the manner 
in which the value produced by it is afterwards divided, that de- 
termines the real price or the worth in exchange of every com- 
modity. 

The circumstance of one set of labourers continuing inde- 
pendent, cannot enable them, as has been contended, to dispose 
of their goods at a cheaper rate than those which had been ma- 
nufactured by other labourers working on account of a master. 
The profits of stock would be included in the price of the com- 
modities manufactured by the one as well as by the other. An 
independent workman, is only another name for a capitalist 
who personally superintends the employment of his own stock. 
Industry by itself is unable to produce almost any commodity 
possessed of exchangeable value. In the rudest state of society, 
some capital would be required to support the persons engaged 
in hunting and fishing, and to construct the weapons necessary 
to enable them to kill wild animals: And hence the exchange- 
able value of such animals would depend, not merely on the 
quantity of labour required to effect their destruction, after 
hunting and fishing tackle had been provided, but on the whole 
quantity of labour required to effect that object; including there- 
in a certain proportion of the labour necessary to furnish the 
implements, or capital, without which the animals could not 
have been killed. 

The, same is the case in every stage of society. A profit on 
stock, or, what is the same thing, a remuneration for the use of 
the capital which has been either accumulated by the labourer 
himself, or which has been affor him by another, must 
always be paid out of the value eth ono he produces. 
A shoemaker who manufacturesj@io@s'on his own account, must 
secure the same rate of profit on their sale, that would accrue 
to a*master shoemaker were he employed by him as a work- 
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man. He must not only possess a capital adequate to maintain 
himself and his family until his shoes can be brought to market, 
but he must also be able to provide himself with a workshop 
and tools, to advance money to the tanner to pay his leather, 
&c. &c. If he did not, exclusive of the ordinary wages of 
labour, realize arate of profit on this capital equal to what was 
obtained by the master shoemaker, he would lend it to him, 
and work on his account; and it is obvious he could not rea- 
lize a greater rate of profit, because his shoes could not be 
sold at a higher price than those manufactured by the capitalist. 
In this way the profits of stock constitute a component part of 
the value of every commodity ; but that value is not, as we shall 
afterwards show, at all influenced by the circumstance of the 
rate of profit being high or low; it depends entirely on the total 
quantity of labour required to bring the commodity to market. 

The distribution of the labour necessary to the production of 
a commodity among several hands, can, in like manner, make 
no alteration on this result. 


‘In estimating,” says Mr. Ricardo, ‘the exchangeable value of 
stockings, we shall find that their value, comparatively with other 
things, depends on the total quantity of labour necessary to manu- 
facture them, and to bring them to market. First, there is the la- 
bour necessary to cultivate the land on which the raw cotton is 
grown ; secondly, the labour of conveying the cotton to the country 
where the stockings are to be manufactured, which includes a por- 
tion of the labour bestowed in building the ship in which it is con- 
veyed, and which is charged in the freight of the goods; thirdly, 
the labour of the spinner and weaver ; fourthly, a portion of the la- 
bour of the engineer, smith, and carpenter, who erected the build- 
ings and machinery by the help of which they are made ; fifthly, 
the labour of the retail dealer and many others, whom it is unneces- 
sary further to particularize. The aggregate sum of these various 
kinds of labour, determines the quantity of other things for which 
these stockings will exchange, while the same consideration of the 
various quantities of labour which have been bestowed on those other 
things, will equally govern the portion of them which will be given 
for the other, 

‘ To convince ourselves,’ continues Mr. Ricardo, ‘ that this is the 
real foundation of exchangeable value, let us suppose any improve- 
ment to be made in the means of abridging labour in any one of the 
various processes through which the raw cotton must pass, before the 
manufactured stockings come to the market, to be exchanged for 
other things ; and observe the effects which will follow. If fewer men 
were required to cultivate the raw cotton, or if fewer sailors were 
employed in navigating, or shipwrights in constructing the ship in 
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which it was conveyed to us; if fewer hands were employed in rais- 
ing the buildings and machinery, or if these, when raised, were ren- 
dered more eflicient, the stockings would inevitably fall in value, 
and, consequently, command less of other things. They would fall, 
because a less quantity of labour was necessary to their production ; 

and would therefore exchange for a smaller quantity of those things 
in which no such abridgment of labour had been made. 


Important, however, as this principle unquestionably is, the 
consequences to which it leads are still more so. Nothing in 
the whole science of political economy was reckoned better 
established, than that a rise ora fall of the rate of wages was at- 
tended by a proportionable increase or diminution of the price of 
commodities. But if the exchangeable value of a commotity is 
not increased, except by an increase of the quantity of labour 
necessary for its production, this cannot possibly be the case. 
In such circumstances, its value will not be augmented by an 
enhancement of the rate of wages. 

Thus, supposing the value of money to be invariable, and the 
quantity of labour necessary to produce 1000/. worth of gloves 
to remain the same, the gloves would continue to sell for that 
sum, whether the wages actually paid to the manufacturer 
amounted to 500l., to 800/., or to 900/. Commodities, in short, 
would continue to sell after the rise of wages, for the very same 
price as before, but the proceeds would be differently divided: 

—A greater share would belong to the labourer, and a less to 
the capitalist ; or, what is the same thing, the profits of stock would 
be diminished. 

In order to illustrate this proposition, we may be allowed to 
make a supposition, which, although it can never actually take 
place, will serve to set our doctrine in aclearer point of view. 
Should the quantities of labour necessary to bring every differ- 
ent species of commodities to market be increased in exactly 
the same relative proportions, their comparative exchangeable 
value would remain unaltered; while their real price would, 
however, be augmented. A bushel of corn would not then ex- 
change for a greater quantity of muslins, or of broad cloth, than 
it did before the increased expense of its production; but it 
would represent a greater quantity of labour. In such circum- 
stances, although the prices of commodities would remain sta- 
tionary, the wealth and comforts of the whole society would be 
diminished. Every person would have to make greater exer- 
tions to obtain a certain proportion of any one commodity ; but, 
as the expense of producing all commodities had been equally 
increased, it would not be necessary to make greater exertions 
to obtain one particular species than another. 
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But, if a general and proportionable increase in the cost of 
producing commodities would not alter their relative values to 
one another, how is that to be effected by a general and propor- 
tionable rise of wages? The thing is obviously impossible. Ifa 
beaver exchanged for a deer, when wages were at Is. per diem, 
it must do the same thing when they are universally increased 
to 10s. or 20s. The market price of the beaver and of the deer 
would remain unchanged : but, after wages had been increased, 
a greater share of that price would belong to the labourer, and 
aless to the capitalist than previously. The real price of com- 
modities would, it is obvious, not be in the least affected by 
this increase of wages. ‘The quantity of labour necessary to 
their production would not be increased; and it would, there- 
fore, be equally easy to obtain them. 

We believe we may now leave this part of our subject. But, 
as the doctrine, that a rise of wages is constantly followed by an 
increase of prices, has been so very generally entertained, we 
shall subjoin the following observations of Mr. Ricardo, which 
set the truth of his theory in a new and striking point of view. 

‘ To say that commodities are raised in price, is the same thing as 
to say, that money is lowered in relative value; for it is by commo- 
dities that the relative value of gold is estimated. If, then, all com- 
modities rose in price, gold could not come from abroad to purchase 
those dear commodities, but it would go from home to be employed 
with advantage in purchasing the comparatively cheaper foreign com- 
modities. It appears, then, that the rise of wages will not raise the 
prices of commodities, whether the metal from which money is made 
be produced at home or ina foreign country. All commodities can- 
not rise at the same time, without an addition te the quantity of mo- 
ney. ‘To purchase any additional quantity of gold from abroad, com- 
modities must be cheap, and not dear. The importation of gold, and 
a rise in the price of all home-made commodities, by which gold is 
purchased or paid for, are effects absolutely incompatible. The ex- 
tensive use of paper money does not alter this question; for paper 
money conforms, or ought to conform, te the value of gold; and, 
therefore, its value is influenced by such causes only as influence the 
value of that metal,’ 


The universally received opinions respecting the effect of a 
rise of wages on the price of commodities, have obviously ori- _ 
ginated in confounding a rise in the money price of wages 
with a rise in their real price. Every inference, however, as to 
the rate of wages at particular periods, not deduced from an in- 
vestigation clearly distinguishing whether the exchangeable va- 
lue of money had remained unaltered, must be essentially er- 
roneous. The money wages of labour may be raised from 1s. 
to 2s, or 3s, per diem; and yet the real wages of the labourer, 
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that is, his share of the produce of his labour, may be diminish- 
ed. This has been actually the case-in Britain during the last 
twenty-five years. Money wages were, in 1810, double of what 
they had been in 1790; but, as the exchangeable value of our 
currency had been more than proportionably reduced, the no- 
minal price of commodities rose still faster than wages, and the 
condition of the labouring classes was altered very much to the 
worse. In such cases, to ascribe the rise of prices to the rise of 
wages, would be evidently absurd: In no case, however, will it 
be found, that areal rise of wages, unaccompanied with a fall 
in the value of money, was ever followed by a rise in the price 
of commodities. 

But this is not all.—Although the exchangeable value of a 
commodity, or its real price, is in no case whatever increased 
by an increase in the rate of wages, it may, and in very many 
cases actually is, thereby reduced in its real price, or has its 
exchangeable value diminished. 

It will not be difficult to establish this seemingly paradoxical 
conclusion. Suppose the twenty pairs of stockings, which ex- 
changed for the forty pairs of gloves, to have been wholly or 
partially the produce of machinery, and the gloves of manual 
labour, it is clear, that when wages rose, the stocking manufac- 
turer must either reduce the price of his stockings, or get more 
than the common and ordinary profits of stock. Not having 
any increase of wages to pay for that part of the work performed 
by machinery, and, of course, being so far in a better situation 
than the employers of labourers, whose wages we suppose to 
have been universally raised, if he did not voluntarily reduce 
his prices, there would be an influx of capital to his particular 
department of industry ; and as others could furnish themselves 
with machines at the same price they had cost him, they would 
soon be multiplied, that he would unavoidably be obliged to 
sink the price of his goods, till they afforded only the usual and 
general rate of profits. 

But as capital employed in the great work of production, 
whether it consist of circulating capital, that is, of capital de- 
voted to the payment of workmen’s wages, provisions, raw ma- 
terials, &c., or of fixed capital, that is, of capital vested in ma- 
chinery, workhouses, warehouses, &c., must be reproduced from 
the commodities manufactured, their real price will be more 
or less affected by a rise of wages, according to the greater or 
less durability of the capital. 


‘ If, says Mr. Ricardo, ‘ when profits are at 10 per cent., a cer- 
tain amount of capital, suppose 20,000/., be employed in supporting 
productive labour, and be annually consumed and reproduced, as 
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it is when employed in paying wages; then, to afford this rate of pro- 
fit on 20,000/., the commodities produced must sell for 22,0001. Now, 
suppose labour so to rise, that instead of 20,000/. being sufficient to 
pay the wages of labour, 20,952/. is required; then profits will fall to 
five per cent.; for as these commodities would sell for no more than 
before, viz. 22,000/., and to produce them, 20,952/. would be requi- 
site, there would remain no more than 1,048. of profit on a capital of 
20,9521. If labour so’ rose, that 21,153/. were required, profits would 
fall to 4 per cent.; and if it rose so that 21,3591. was employed, profits 
would fall to 3 per cent.’ 


Now, suppose that a machine is made which can manufac- 
ture commodities without any manual labour whatever; and 
suppose, too, that its value is 20,000/., and that it is fitted to 
last 100 years—When profits were at 10 per cent., the whole 
value of the goods produced annually by this machine would 
be 2000/. 2s. 11d.; for the profit of 20,000/., at 10 per cent., 
is 2000/.; and an annuity of 2s. 11d. accumulating at 10 per 
cent. will, in 100 years, replace a capital of 20,000/. But as 
no wages would be paid by the owner of the machine, he would, 
after a rise of wages had reduced the profits of stock in those 
departments of industry where the assistance of workmen was 
required, be obliged, because of the competition of capitalists, 
to reduce the price of his commodities to such a sum as would 
yield only the common and ordinary rate of profit, and be suf- 
ficient to replace the machine itself at the end of 100 years. 
Thus, to use the words of Mr. Ricardo— 

—‘ when profits fell to 5 per cent., the price of his goods must fall 
to 1007/. 13s. 8d., viz. 1000l. to pay his profits, and 7/. 13s. 8d. to ac- 
cumulate for 100 years at 5 percent., to replace his capital of 20,000. 
When profits fell to4 per cent., his goods must sell for 8161. 3s, 2d.; 
and, when at 3 percent., for 632/. 16s. 7d. Bya rise in the price of 
labour, then, under 7 per cent., or, what is the same thing, by a fall of 
profits to that extent, which has no effect on the price of commodi- 
ties wholly produced by labour, a fall of no less than 68-per cent. is 
effected on those commodities wholly produced by machinery calcula- 
ted to last 100 years. 


If this machine were only calculated to last 10 years, the 
price of the commodities it produced would be less affected by 
a rise of wages and a fall of profits. Onthis hypothesis, when 
profits were at 10 per cent., they would sell for 3254/.; when 
at 5 per cent., for 2590/.; when at 4 per cent., for 2465/.; and 
when at 3 per cent., for 2344].; for such are the sums requisite 
to place the profits of the proprietor‘of the machine ona par 
with others, and to replace the machine itself at the expiration 
of 10 years. Ifthe machine would last only 5, 4, 3, &c. years, 
prices would be-proportionably less affected by a rise of wages. 
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According, therefore, as machinery is more or less durable, 
or according as the fixed capital employed in producing com- 
modities approaches more or less to the nature of circulating 
capital, prices will be less or more affected by a rise of wages 
and a fall of profit. Mr. Ricardo calculates, that when profits 
fall from 10 to 3 per cent., the goods produced with equal capi- 
tals will fall 

68 per cent. if the machine would last : 100 years. 

28 per cent. if it would last - - 10 ditto. 

13 per cent. if it would last - - . 3 ditto. 

And little more than 6 per cent. if it would last 1 ditto 

only - - - - : y 

It appears, then, that in proportion to the quantity and the 

durability of the fixed capital employed in any kind of produc- 
tion, the relative prices of those commodities on which such ca- 
pital is employed, will vary inversely as wages—that is, they will 
fall as wages rise. It appears, too, that no commodities whatever 
are raised in absolute price, merely because wages rise ; that they 
never rise unless additional labour be bestowed on them; but 
that all commodities, in the production of which fixed capital 
enters, not only do not rise with a rise of wages, but absolutely 
fall. And it further appears, that as the employers of labour- 
ersare altogether unable to indemnify themselves by raising the 
price of their goods. for any increase of wages they may have 
to pay to their workmen, a rise of wages is only another name 
for a fall of profits, and vice versa. These things appear to us 
to be clearly made out in the work before us,—and it is needless 
to enlarge on their importance. They enter deeply into all the 
investigations of political economy, and give a new aspect, in- 
deed, to the whole of that science. 

The theory, however, which teaches that the exchangeable 
value of a commodity can only be increased by an increase in 
the quantity of labour necessarily expended on its production, 
would not be complete, if it could be shown that Rent entered 
as a component part into price ; for if this were really the case, 
it would follow, that prices must vary as rents vary, or that the 
one must rise and fall with every rise and fall of the other. It 
is therefore necessary briefly to inquire into the NATURE AND 
CAUSES OF RENT. 

It is not easy to imagine that any inquiry into a complex and 
difficult subject, could be more satisfactorily conducted than that 
of Mr. Ricardo, regarding the nature of Rent: although, on this 
subject, he is not equally original as in other parts of his work. 
He has given a much better exposition of the principles which 
regulate the rise and fall of rent, than any other writer; but 
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the leading facts, which show that rent does not enter into price, 
were previously ascertained in two pamphlets of very great me- 
rit, published almost at the same instant by Mr. Malthus, and 
a ‘Fellow of the University of Oxford.’ Mr. Ricardo’s prin- 
cipal merit consists in his having traced the ultimate conse- 

uences of this doctrine,—in having stripped it of the errors by 
which it had been encumbered,—and in having shown its import- 
ance to a right understanding of the fundamental principles of 
political economy. 

Rent is properly—‘ that portion of the produce of the earth 
which is paid by the farmer to the landlord for the use of the 
natural and inherent powers of the soil.’ If buildings have been 
erected on a farm, or if it has been enclosed, drained, or in any 
way improved, by an expenditure of capital and labour, the 
sum which a farmer would then pay to the landlord for its use, 
would be composed not only of what we call rent, but of a re- 
muneration for the use of the capital which had been laid out 
in improving the soil. In common language, these two sums 
are always confounded together, under the name of rent; but, 
in an inquiry of this nature, it is necessary to consider them as 
perfectly distinct. The laws by which profits and rent are re- 
gulated, being totally different, those which regulate the one 
only, cannot _be accurately ascertained, if they are not separate- 
ly considered. 

If any commodity could be had at all times, and without any 
exertion, it would have no exchangeable value, however necessa- 
ry it might be to our comfort, or even existence. In many situa- 
tions, water, from its great plenty, and from the ease with which 
any person can make himself master of any quantity of it, has 
no value in exchange; and in no case would we give the small- 
est sum for innumerable barrels of atmospheric air. Now, on 
the same principle, it is evident, that if the supply of land was 
inexhaustible, and if it was all of the same quality, and equally 
well situated, no such thing as rent would ever be heard of; 
for, assuredly, no person would choose to pay for a commodity, 
which he might get at pleasure for nothing. 

On the first settling of any country abounding with rich and 
fertile land, there is never any rent; and it is only because land 
is of different qualities with respect to its productive powers ; 
and because, in the progress of population, the supply of rich 
and fertile land becomes exhausted, and land of an inferior 
quality, or less advantageously situated, must be brought into 
cultivation, that rent is ever paid for the use of it.—* When,’ 
says Mr. Ricardo, ‘in the progress of society, land of the second de- 
gree of fertility is taken into cultivation, rent immediately com 
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mences on that of the first quality, and the amount of that rent will 
depend on the difference in the quality of these two portions of land, 
Where land of the third quality is taken into cultivation, rent imme- 
diately commences on the second, and it is regulated as before, by 
the difference in their productive powers. At the same time, the 
rent of the first quality will rise, for that must always be above the rent 
of the second, by the difference of the produce which they yield with 
a given quantity of capital and labour. With every step in the pro- 
gress of population, which shall oblige a country to have recourse to 
lands of a worse quality, to enable it to raise its supply of food,—rent 
on all the more fertile land will rise.’ 


Now, the sole reason why rent begins to be paid on land of 
the first quality, whenever land of a secondary quality is taken 
into cultivation, is, because on the inferior land a greater ex- 
penditure of capital and labour is necessary to afford the same 
produce. When the wants of society force us to have recourse 
to poorer soils, rent immediately begins to be paid on land of 
the first quality, just because there cannot, in the same country, 
be two rates of profit :—and if we suppose, that with an equal ex- 
penditure of capital and labour, land, of different degrees of fer- 
tility, yields 100, 90, 80, 70, &c. quarters of wheat, the 10 quar- 
ters of excess on the first over the second, would, when they were 
both cultivated, really constitute rent, whether they were farmed 
by landlords or tenants ;—for the cultivator of the inferior land 
would obtain the same profits on his capital if he were to culti- 
vate the richer land, and be able, over and above, to pay 10 
quarters as rent. In like manner, the 20 quarters of excess of 
the first over the third, would, after lands of the third degree 
of fertility had been cultivated, constitute rent, and so on as 
lands of inferior quality were successively brought under culti- 
vation. 

‘If then,’ to use the words of Mr. Ricardo, ‘ good land existed in a 
quantity much more abundant than the production of food for the in- 
creasing population required, or if capital could be indefinitely employ- 
ed without a diminished return on the old land, there could be no rise 
of rent; for rent invariably proceeds from the employment of an addi- 
tional quantity of labour, with a proportionably less return.’ 


The raising of raw produce is extremely different from every 
other species of industry. In manufactures the worst machi- 
nery is first set in motion, and every day its powers are im- 
proved; and itis rendered capable of yielding a greater amount 
of produce with the same expense. The discovery of a new 
machine, or of a more expeditious and less expensive method 
of manufacturing, very soon supersedes the older and clumsier 
machinery previously in use ; while the consequent competition 
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never fails to reduce the price of commodities to the sum which 
the least expensive method of production necessarily requires 
for their manufacture. 

In agriculture, on the contrary, the best machinery, that is, 
the best soils, are first brought under cultivation, and recourse 
is afterwards had to inferior soils, requiring a greater expendi- 
ture of capital and labour to produce the same supplies. ‘The 
improvements made in the construction of farming implements, 
and the ameliorations of agricultural management, which oc- 
easionally occur in the progress of society, really reduce the 
price of raw produce, and, operating like the improvements 
made in manufacturing machinery, so far assimilate the two 
species of industry. But, in agriculture, the fall of price, 
which is permanent in manufactures, is only temporary. Any 
fall which may take place in the real price of raw produce, as 
it will enable every class of society to procure a greater quanti- 
ty of it than before, in exchange for their manufactured com- 
modities, or for their labour, must raise the profits of stock, 
and, of course, must lead to an increased accumulation of ca- 
pital. But as the industry of a nation must always be in pro- 
portion to the amount of its capital, this accumulation neces- 
sarily leads to a greater demand for labour, to higher wages, to 
an increased population, and, consequently, to a further de- 
mand for raw produce, and to an increased cultivation. Agri- 
cultural improvements check, for a while, the necessity of 
having recourse to inferior soils; but the check can only be 
temporary. The stimulus which they at the same time apply to 
population soon equalizes the demand with the supply; and, by 
a reaction of a different kind, raises prices, and forces the cul- 
tivation of poor lands. 

Although, therefore, agricultural improvements really reduce 
the price of food, or raw produce raised on land of the best 
quality ; yet the absolute necessity with a growing population, 
of having recourse to land of an inferior quality, must elevate 
its market price. Wheat may be raised in the Carse of Gowrie, 
or in the vale of Gloucester, at perhaps a fifth or a sixth part of 
the expense necessary to raise equal quantities of that grain in 
other districts of the country ; but it cannot be sold one farthing 
cheaper than the produce of the poorer soils ; for, if it were, the 
cultivators of the inferior land would be obliged to abandon their 
employment altogether, and the necessary supplies of food would 
no longer be obtained. It is all one to the consumers, whether, 
in an advanced stage of society, the excess of price over the 
cost of production on lands of the first quality, is paid toa 
landlord or farmer. It must be paid to the one or the other; 
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for, without this rent, or, what is the very same thing, without 
this excess of price, none but the very best lands could be cul- 
tivated. Before the price of raw produce could be reduced so 
low as to yield nothing but the ordinary profits of stock, even 
from land of the best quality, all the inferior soils would be 
thrown out of cultivation; and, in this country, under these 
circumstances, perhaps not one-tenth part of the present amount 
of produce could be raised.* 

The price, therefore, at which raw produce sells in the mar- 
ket, is its natural price; it is the price which is necessary to 
procure the requisite supply, and is not in the slightest degree 
influenced by either high or low rents. Rents are ouly paid by 
those lands which yield an excess of produce after paying the 
expenses of labour and the ordinary profits of stock ; but in 
every progressive country, lands are always taking into culti- 
vation, which yield at the time nothing but the profits of stock, 
and for which there can be no rent paid. Hence, it is evident, 
rent does not enter into the price of raw produce ; for the price 
of that produce is regulated by the price of the portion raised on 
the very worst lands in cultivation, and which pay no rent. 

Mr. Ricardo is, therefore, right in affirming ‘that raw produce 


* The notion of the Economists, that agriculture, because it yield- 
ed a surplus as rent over and above the expenses of cultivation, and 
the ordinary profits of stock, was the only productive species of in- 
dustry, has never been so well exposed as in the following short pas- 
sage. ‘ Nothing,’ says Mr. Ricardo, ‘ is more common than to hear 
of the advantages which the land possesses over every other source 
of useful produce, on account of the surplus which it yields in the 
form of rent. Yet, when land is most abundant, when most produc- 
tive, and most fertile, it yields no rent; and it is only when its powers 
decay, and less is yielded in return for labour, that a share of the ori- 
ginal produce of the more fertile portions is set apart for rent. It is 
singular, that this quality in the land, which should have been noticed 
as an imperfection, compared with the natural agents by which manu- 
facturers are assisted, should have been pointed out as constituting its 
peculiar pre-eminence. If air, water, the elasticity of steam, and 
the pressure of the atmosphere, were of various qualities ; if they 
could be appropriated, and each quality existed only in moderate abun- 
dance ,—they, as well as the land, would afford a rent, as the successive 
qualities were brought into use. With every worse quality employed, 
the value of the commodities, in the manufacture of which they were 
used, would rise, because equal quantities of labour would be less 
productive. Man would do more by the sweat of his brow, and nature 


perform less ; and the land would be no longer pre-eminent for its 
mited powers.’ ; 
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rises in comparative value, because more labour is employed in the 
production of the last portion obtained, and not because a rent is paid 
to the landlord. ‘The value of corn is regulated by the quantity of 
labour bestowed on its production on that quality of land, or with 
that portion of capital which pays no rent. Corn is not high because 
arent is paid, but a rent is paid because corn is high; and it has 
beeu justly observed by Mr. Malthus, that no reduction would take 
place in the price of corn, although landlords should forego the 
whole of their rent. Such a measure would only enable some far- 
mers to live like gentlemen ; but would not diminish the quantity of 
labour necessary to raise raw produce on the least productive land in 
cultivation.’ 


It has been objected to this theory, that, according to Dr. 
Smith, ‘the most desert moors in Norway and Scotland produce 
some sort of pasture for cattle, of which the milk and the increase 
are always more than sufficient, not only to maintain all the labour 
necessary for tending them, and to pay the ordinary profit to the far- 
mer, or owner of the herd or flock, but to afford some small rent to 
the landlord.’ 


This, however, is a very doubtful proposition; and we are 
rather inclined to Mr. Ricardo’s opinion, that in every country, 
from the rudest to the most improved, there is some land of such 
a quality that it cannot yield more than enough to replace the 
stock employed upon it, with the ordinary rate of profit. In 
America, we all ‘know that this is the case; and yet, no one 
maintains that the principles which regulate rent are different 
in that country and in Europe. Perhaps the opinion, that all 
the lands in Britain yield rent, may have originated from the 
letting of large tracts of the inferior lands together, where, al- 
though a considerable portion might, if attempted to be let by 
itself, yield no rent, a rent may, notwithstanding, be afforded 
for some portions intermixed with the others, of a superior de- 
gree of fertility. But, if it were really true that every inch of 
ground in the British islands afforded arent to the landlord 
after defraying the expenses of cultivation, the fact would be of 
no consequence whatever to the present question. It would, as 
we have already shown, be exactly the same thing to the culti- 
vator, whether he paid a rent of ten quarters to a landlord for 
land yielding, with a certain expenditure, 100 quarters of corn, 
oremployed the same sum in cultivating inferior land yielding 
only 90 quarters, for which he paid no rent. Ifit were possible 
always to obtain 100quarters for every additional sum applied to 
the superior soils, no person, it is obvious, would ever have re- 
course to those of inferior fertility,or which would not yieldequal 
quantities of produce with an equal expenditure of capital and 
labour. But the fact, that, in the progress of society, new land is 
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brought into cultivation, demonstrates that additional capital and 
Jabour cannot be applied with the same advantage as before on 
the old land. This, however, is all that is required to show the fu- 
tility of this specious objection. The state of society in Great 
Britain may be such,—the demand for agricultural produce 
may be so great,—that every quality of land in the kingdom 
actually yields rent; but it is the same thing if there be any 
capital employed on land which yields only the return of stock 
with its ordinary profits, whether that capital be employed on 
new oron old land. That there is a very considerable quan- 
tity of capital employed in such a manner in this, and in every 
other country, is abundantly certain. A farmer who rents a 
farm, besides employing on it such a capital as will, at the ex- | 
isting prices of raw produce, enable him to pay his rent, to ob- 
tain the average rate of profit, and to replace his stock previ- 
ous to the expiration of his lease, will also employ an additional 
capital, if it will only replace itself, and afford the usual pro- 
fits. Whether he shall employ this additional capital or not, 
depends entirely on the fact, whether the price of raw produce 
be such as will repay his expenses and profits; for he knows he 
will have no additional rent to pay. Even at the expiration of 
his lease, his rent will not be raised ; for if his landlord should 
require rent, because an additional capital had been employed, 
he would withdraw it, since, by employing it, he gets, by the 
supposition, only the ordinary and usual profits which he may 
ebtain by any other employment of stock; and, therefore, he 
cannot afford to pay rent for it, unless the price of raw produce 
should further rise, or, which isthe same thing, unless the capi- 
tal last applied to the land yields more than the common and 
ordinary rate of profit. Ifit yields more than this, fresh capital 
will be laid out on the soil ; and, if it yields less, it will be with- 
drawn ; sothat, in every case, the capital last applied yields only 
the common and average rate of profit; that is to say, agricul- 
tural produce will, in every case, be sold at the sum which is 
barely necessary to cover the cost of its production on the lands 
last taken into cultivation, or to yield the ordinary rate of pro- 
fit on the capital last applied to the old Jand. If it were not to 
sell for this sum, the newly broken-up land would be thrown 
out of cultivation, or capital would be withdrawn from the old 
soils, so that the requisite supplies would no longer be obtained. 
In every case, therefore, whether the lands last cultivated pay 
rent or not, the exchangeable value of raw produce is regulated 
entirely by the cost of its production; and although it were 
true, that every rood of land in this country paid rent to the 
landlord, it would be equally true that the produce of that land 
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could not be sold one fraction cheaper, after rents had been 
given up to the tenants, than at present; or, in other words, 
rent does not, under any circumstances whatever, enter into, or 
constitute a part of the price of raw produce, or of any species 
of commodities. 

We begin now to get on with our deduction :—but a good 
deal yet remains to be done; for it will immediately be seen, 
that a proper understanding of the nature and causes of rent, is 
but a step, though a very material one, towards ascertaining the 
laws by which the prorirs or srock are regulated. 

Our readers know, that Dr. Smith considered the fall of pro- 
fit, which always takes place in the progress of society, and as 
countries advance in wealth and opulence, as a consequence of 
the accumulation of capital, and of its competition in all the 
different trades and businesses carried on in the same society. 
This opinion, which has since been espoused by Mr. Malthus, 
M. Say, and many other writers, has, however, been shown, 
first by the ‘Fellow of the University of Oxford,’ and sub- 
sequently by Mr. Ricardo, to be altogether destitute of founda- 
tion. When it is once admitted, indeed, that commodities are 
in every case bought by commodities, it is not easy to perceive 
how their multiplication can occasion any fall of their relative 
exchangeable values one with another. I/, under any given cir- 
cumstances, ten pairs of gloves exchanged for ten pairs of stock- 
ings, and ten quarters of wheat for ten pairs of boots, they will in 
the same circumstances continue, provided they are all increased 
in the same relative proportions, to preserve precisely the same 
exchangeable value one with another, to whatever extent their 
quantities may be augmented. Thus, supposing the capital en- 
gaged in the different branches of trade and industry to be ad- 
justed insuchamanner, that every branch yielded nearly thesame 
rate of profit ; it is evident, that any amount of additional capital 
which was invested in them all, according to the same ratio of 
distribution, would not sink the price of any one article ;—each 
would sell for precisely the same sum it sold for before; and, if 
wages remained stationary, the profits of stock would neither be 
increased nor diminished. If too much of one commodity, as 
of cotton, is manufactured, its relative value will fall, and the 
profits of stock employed in the cotton trade will be reduced ; 
but such an effect can only be temporary. Some other depart- 
ment of industry must, at the same time, be understocked ;* 
and, yielding larger profits, will attract to itself the surplus ca- 
pital employed in the cotton manufacture, and restore ever thing 
to its former equilibrium. 


* Say, Traité d'Economie Politique, 3me edit. tome 1. 147. 
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It is not, therefore, the competition caused by an increase of 
capital which reduces profits as society advances, but it is the 
necessity of having recourse to inferior soils to obtain the neces- 
sary supplies of food, coupled with the increase of taxation. 

Dr. Smith has justly observed, that ‘a man must always live 
‘ by his work, and his wages must at least be sufficient to main- 
‘tain him. They must, even upon most occasions, be some- 
‘ what more, otherwise it would be impossible for him to bring 
‘ up a family; and the race of such workmen could not last be- 
‘ yond the first generation.’ 

But as the price of commodities can only be increased by an 
increase of the quantity of labour required to bring them to 
market, and not by an increase of wages; it follows, that if corn 
or manufactured goods always sold at the same price, profits 
would be high or low in proportion as wages were low or high. 
But, when corn rises in price, because more labour in necessary 
to produce it, and it must do so as soon as recourse is had to in- 
ferior soils, or soils of a decreasing degree of fertility, that cause 
will not raise the price of manufactured goods, in the production 
of which no additional quantity of labour is required: They 
therefore continue to sell at the same price as before; but, as 
the wages of labour, which must always bear a certain propor- 
tion to the price of raw produce, will then rise, it is obvious that 
the profits of stock must be proportionally diminished. 

It is by this principle, of which Dr. Smith was not aware, that 
we are enabled satisfactorily to account for the low rate of pro- 
fit in all old settled and fully peopled countries, and for the 
slowness with which they accumulate capital and population. 
Profits, were other things stationary, would no doubt fall and 
rise according as taxes affecting the necessaries of life, and con- 
sequently the wages of labour, were increased or diminished; 
but, whatever may be the rate of taxation, whether it be high or 
low, profits must decline, as recourse is had to lands of inferior 


quality, or, in other words, as the real price, or the cost of pro-' 


duction of raw produce, is increased. 

Dr. Smith and other politicaleconomists have frequently re- 
ferred to the rapid progress made by the United States in the 
accumulation of capital and riches, as a proof of the superior 
advantages resulting from the employment of capital in agricul- 
ture. This opinion, however, is altogether erroneous. The 
rapid accumulation of wealth by the Americans, is a conse- 
quence, not of their predilection for agriculture, but of the 
boundless extent of their fertile and unoccupied land. This en- 
ables them to raise a very large amount of raw produce at a 
comparativelysmall expense. The wages of workmen are high; 
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but as every workman operates with the best machinery, that is 
to say, cultivates the best soils, a very large nett profit remains 
to his master. Capital, therefore, and consequently popula- 
tion, rapidly accumulate; and, if the country is exempted 
from political convulsions, will continue to increase with the 
same rapidity, till the most fertile land having been brought 
under cultivation, recourse must be had to inferior soils. 
Should the real wages of labour continue equally high sub- 
sequent to this era, the profits of stock would be very much 
diminished; for labour, by being exerted on worse land, would 
yield a proportionably small produce; and out of this dimi- 
nished produce, the labourer would have to receive as large 
a share as before. Wages, however, would not continue 
equaily high: for the check which would then be given to the 
power to accumulate capital, by gradually lessening the de- 





























greater share of the produce of the soil as rent, but the value 
of that share, because of the increased difficulty of its produc- 
tion, is augmented. If his rent were increased from 100 to 
200 quarters, it would be more than doubled,—inasmuch as he 
would be able to command more than double the quantity of 
commodities in exchange for the 200 quarters:—And as rents 
are generally agreed for, and paid in money, he would, under 
the circumstances supposed, receive more than double of his 
former money rent. 

In like manner, if rent fell, the landlord would suffer two 
losses; he would be a loser of that portion of the raw produce 

VOL. XXX. NO. 59. 1 


Me mand for labour, would ultimately lower wages to the sum 
2 which was merely necessary to continue the race of labourers, 
ia or to furnish the mass of the people of the United States with 
* those necessaries and comforts which they may consider as in- 
dispensable to their existence, and without which they would 
2 not be inclined to marry, or to encumber themselves with a fa- 
S mily. After wages had sunk to this point, they could sink no 
‘ lower. And if, in these circumstances, a great extension of 
' manufacturing industry, or any other cause, should force re- 
course to be had to inferior soils to procure fresh supplies of 
raw produce, the profits of stock would immediately fall; and 
$i ~would continue to fall, and wages to rise, according as til- 
: lage was extended, or as additional quantities of food were re- 
; quired. 
It follows, from these principles, that the interest of the land- 
‘ lord is always opposed to that of every other class in the com- 
. munity. Inthe progress of society, and as poorer lands are 
brought under cultivation, the landlord does not only receive a 
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which constituted his additional rent ; and further, he would be 
a loser by the depreciation in the real or exchangeable value of 
the raw produce, in which, or in the value of which, his re- 
maining rent would be paid. 

But the rise in the price of raw produce, which is advanta- 
geous to the landlord, is prejudicial to farmers, capitalists, la- 
bourers, and every other class of society. High rents are in- 
variably accompanied by a high price of raw produce, and con- 
sequently by high wages, and a low rate of profit. Every in- 
crease of rent is, therefore, a proof that society is becoming 
clogged in its progress. It shows, that the power to accumu- 
late capital and population, or to increase that fund, by whose 
extent the extent of the productive industry of the country must 
ever be regulated, is diminished. It is not possible, however, 
that in any society, rent and wages can ever absorb the whole 
value of a commodity ; for, long ere this could happen, there 
would be no motive to accumulate; capitalists would live, not 
on profit but on capital; a want of employment would be uni- 
versally experienced ; population would rapidly diminish ; and 
inferior lands being thrown out of cultivation, the price of raw 
produce would be reduced; rent and wages would fall, and 
capital would again yield a profit on its employment. 

High rent and low profits, for they are inseparably connected, 
ought never to be made the subject of complaiat, if they occur in 
the natural progress of society, and under a system of perfectly 
free intercourse with other nations. But if they are caused by 
an exclusive commercial system, or by restrictions which pre- 
vent the importation of cheap foreign corn, and which, there- 
fore, force the cultivation of inferior soils at home, they are 
highly to be deprecated. A nation placed in such circumstan- 
ces, must not only advance slowly, when compared with other 
nations which are enabled to raise their supplies of raw produce 
from superior soils, and at a less expense,—the power to accu- 
mulate capital must not only be diminished, but a strong in- 
ducement will be held out to transfer it to other countries. 
The love of country,—the thousand ties of society and friendship, 
—the ignorance of foreign languages, and the desire of having 
one’s funds employed under their own inspection,—will, no 
doubt, in very many cases, induce capitalists to put up with a less 
rate of profit in their own, than they might realize by investing 
their funds in other countries. But this love of country has its 
limits. The love of gain isa no less powerful and constantly 
operating principle ; and if capitalists are once assured that their 
stock can be laid out with equal security, and with considerably 
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greater advantage, in foreign states, a transference to a greater 
or less extent will undoubtedly take place. 

A manufacturing country which has wisely adopted a liberal 
commercial system, has no reason to be alarmed at the effects 
of competition in any department of industry. The manufac- 
ture of one commodity opens up a market for the exchange, 
that is, for the sale of some other commodity. What a manu- 
facturing nation has really to fear is, that the average profits of 
its capital do not fall lower than the average rate of profit in 
the surrounding countries. If this isthe case, its progress must 
be retarded ; and it will ultimately languish and decline. Nei- 
ther the skill, industry, and perseverance of artisans, nor the 
most improved machinery, can permanently bear up against a 
constantly diminishing rate of profit. And such a comparative 
diminution is always produced by acting on a fictitious and ex- 
clusive system, which, by preventing the importation of foreign 
corn, forces the cultivation of poor soils, and raises the real 
price of raw produce. 

The length to which the foregoing remarks have extended, 
and our anxiety to lay before our readers a faithful abstract of 
the fundamental principles which have been developed and il- 
lustrated by Mr. Ricardo, and to point out some of their more 
important consequences, preclude our giving any detailed ac- 
count of the subsidiary parts of his great work. We shall, per- 
haps, on some future occasion, endeavour to supply this defi- 
ciency; but, in the mean time, such of our readers as wish to 
be made acquainted with the laws by which the commercial 
transactions between different countries are always regulated, 
will do well to study Mr. Ricardo’s chapter on ‘Foreign Trade.’ 
This is one of the most valuable and original parts of the work 
before us; and affordsa striking example of Mr. Ricardo’s un- 
common sagacity in investigating and tracing the operation of 
fixed and general principles, and in disentangling and separating 
them from those of a secondary and accidental nature. 

That part of Mr. Ricardo’s work which treats of the Tarory 
or Taxation, is entirely bottomed on the principles we have 
been endeavouring to elucidate ; and a few remarks will be suf- 
ficient to give our readers an idea of its general scope and 
bearing. c 

It is observed by Mr. Dugald Stewart,* and the observation 
seems perfectly just, that Dr. Smith is more loose and unsatis- 
factory in his chapter on the Principles of Taxation, than in al- 
most any other part of his work. But the fact is, that it was 
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* Sketch of the Life and Writings of Dr. Smith. 
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impossible to ingraft a sound theory of taxation on the princi- 
ples which pervade the greater part of the Wealth of Nations. 
Had Dr. Smith been acquainted with the real nature of rent, 
and with the circumstances which, in every stage of society, re- 
gulate the exchangeable value of commodities, he would doubt- 
Jess have come to very different conclusions respecting the ulti- 
mate incidence and effects of various taxes. 

That a direct tax on the wages of labour would raise wages, 
is universally admitted; and Dr. Smith, in perfect conformity 
with his opinion, that every rise in the rate of wages caused a 
proportionable rise in the price of commodities, contended, that 
the final payment of sucha tax would fall, not on the labourer 
or the capitalist, but on the consumer. If it be true, however, 
that a rise in the wages of labour does not, and cannot, raise 
the price of commodities, a tax on wages, it is obvious, could 
not be paid by the consumer. Such a tax would fall entirely 
on the employers of labourers, and, by raising wages, would lon- 
er the profits of stock to a corresponding extent. 

The only difference between a direct tax on the wages of la- 
bour, and atax on those commodities which, to use the words of 
Dr. Smith, are not only indispensably necessary for the support 
of life, but which the custom of the country renders it indecent 
for creditable people even of the lowest order to be without, 
consists in this, that the former is altogether a tax on profits, 
and is entirely paid by the employers of labourers, whereas the 
latter is partly, because it must raise wages, a tax on profits, 
and partly, because every person is a conaumer of necessaries, 
a tax on consumers generally. 

The low rate of profit in Holland has often been appealed to 
as a practical proof of the truth of the theory which teaches 
that the increase of capital, and the consequent competition in 
the different departments of industry, is always attended by a 
diminution of the profitsof stock. But the imposition of heavy 
taxes on the necessaries of life, and not the abundance of capital, 
was the real cause of the low rate of profits in Holland. The 
principle of population, if it does not outrun, will at least keep 
pace witb the increase of capital; and when this is the case, 
when the demand for commodities must be constantly increasing 
with every increase of the means whereby they are produced, 
it is impossible, as we have already remarked, to conceive how 
any multiplication of commodities, or any increase of capital, 
should be attended with a diminution of profits. This can only 
be effected by an increase of wages; and wages will always be 


increased by every increase of those taxes which affect the ne-. 


cessaries of life. 
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Higher duties were imposed on those necessaries in Holland 
than have ever been imposed in any other country. Dr. Smith 
informs us that the price of bread consumed in the Dutch towns 
was supposed to be at least doubled by these means ;* and it was’ 
acommon saying at Amsterdam, that every dish of fish was 
paid once to the fisherman, and siz times to the State. But this 
oppressive system of taxation had not the least effect in raising 
the price of those commodities which were not strictly taxed. 
They continued to sell at the same price as before. The taxed 
commodities were raised in price; for if they had not been so 
raised, the producers could not have obtained the general pro- 
fits of stock, and would no longer have brought them to market. 
But that rise could not communicate itself to any other commo- 
dity which was not taxed, and whose producers were already in 
possession of the ordinary rate of profit, These taxes, how- 
ever, by being imposed chiefly on the necessaries of life, not 
only raised their price to every consumer, but they further 
raised the general or average rate of wages, and consequently 
reduced the common and average rate of profit. 

Although a tax on a necessary—on corn for example—would 
raise its price to the extent of the tax, it must not therefore be 
imagined, that the profits of the stock employed in producing 
the corn would not be diminished. Prices would only be raised 
to the extent of the tax ; but the tax, besides raising the price 
of corn, would also raise wages. For this additional sum, 
which the farmer would be obliged to pay his workmen, he 
could obtain no compensation. Prices would rise in proportion 
to the tax, but they would rise no higher; and the increased 
amount of wages would fall entirely on the profits of stock. 

It has, we know, been contended, that a tax on raw produce 
would fall on the landlord, and that, instead of raising its price, 
it would only lower rent. But this could not possibly be the 
case. Ina country where the growth of corn is just adequate 
to supply the wants of the inhabitants, if a tax of 5s. or 10s. 
were imposed on every bushel or quarter brought to the mar- 
ket, its price would necessarily be increased to that extent. 
The exchangeable value of raw produce, it must be remem- 
bered, is regulated entirely by that portion which is raised on 
land paying no rent, or by that capital which is employed on 
land without yielding any thing except the common and or- 
dinary rate of profits. When, therefore, a tax is imposed on 
raw produce, the cultivator, if he did not obtain an equivalent 
increase of price, would be obliged to quit a trade where he 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 340. 
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could not obtain the general rate of profit ; and the diminution 
of the aggregate supplies would speedily raise prices to their 
proper level. The raiser of that portion of raw produce which 
regulates the price of the whole, either pays no rent whatever, 
or he only gets, at the average existing prices, the common and 
ordinary rate of profit for a certain portion of his capital em- 
ployed in producing. If he pays no rent, it is impossible he 
should be able to deduct the tax from a landlord ; and assuredly 
he would not deduct it from his own profits; for there can be 
no reason why a farmer should continue in an employment 
which yields only small profits, when all other employments are 
yielding greater. 

Such taxes, therefore, as raise the price of the necessaries of 
life, are attended by exactly the same effects as result from 
being compelled to have recourse to poorer soils for subsistence. 
They raise the price of the commodity on which they are im- 
posed, in the same way as an increase in the quantity of labour 
necessary for its production would raise its price, and, enhancing 
the rate of wages, proportionably lower the profits of stock. 

A tax on luxuries would not be productive of those effects. 
A duty on velvets, on claret, and on coaches, would fall entire- 
ly on the consumer. Such commodities are not consumed by 
the labourer, and a tax on them would not therefore raise 
wages, and would not have any effect on the profits of stock. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state, that these remarks apply 
entirely to the general and ultimate effects of taxation. But, 
when in a stationary state of society, or in a state where capital 
and population are increasing with nearly the same rapidity, a 
tax is imposed on any of the necessaries of life, labourers can- 
not at once raise their wages to a corresponding level. Their 
number would continue the same immediately after the imposi- 
tion of the tax as before. This is a given quantity which can- 
not be increased or diminished in an instant. The supply of 
labourers is not like the supply of boots and shoes: it cannot 
be made to vary with every variation in the demand; and a con- 
siderable time must elapse before any great effect can be brought 
about, either in the way of its increase or diminution. During 
the whole of the period from the imposition of the tax, until 
the slackened operation of the principle of population had, by 
lessening the accustomed supply of labourers, raised their real 
wages to their former level, the tax would not fall altogether 
upon the profits of the capitalist. It would then fall partly on 
the labourers themselves, and would cause a greater or less di- 
minution of their comforts and enjoyments. 

Vere a tax imposed on a necessary of life, in a country such 
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as the United States, where the rate of wages is high, it is pro- 
bable that it would rather have a tendency to infuse a spirit of 
economy into the people, than, by checking the former rate of 
their increase, and diminishing the supply of labour, to raise its 
price. But in all old settled, and fully peopled countries, the 
wages of labour are seldom so high as to permit workmen to 
economize to any great extent. Nor is this to be at all desired. 
It is, whatever may be said to the contrary, the great and lead- 
ing defect in the lower classes, that they submit to privations 
with too littlereluctance. Nothing ought to be more earnestly 
deprecated, than any change in the sentiments of the great body 
of the people, which may have the effect of inducing them te 
lower their opinion as to what is necessary to their comfortable 
subsistence. Every such degradation is almost sure to be per- 
manent; inasmuch as wages would always fall in a correspond- 
ing ratio. 

But there are limits to this fall of wages, and there are con- 
sequently limits to the power of the labourers to pay taxes. 
And whenever these limits have been attained, and it is for the 
interest of society that they should be easily reached, or that 
wages should be kept as high and as steady as possible, every 
succeeding tax on wages, or on the necessaries required for the 
maintenance of the labourers, will fall entirely on the profits of 
their employers. 

We have thus endeavoured, and we trust not altogether un- 
successfully, to lay before our readers an accurate exposition of 
the nature, as well of those general principles which Mr. Ricardo 
has been the first to ascertain, as of those which he has adopted 
from late writers, and combined with the others into one harmo- 
nious, consistent, and beautiful system. It is to Mr. Ricardo’s 
own work, however, that such of our readers as wish to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, must have recourse ; and 
although his conciseness of manner, coupled with the com- 
plexity and multiplicity of the details which every inquiry of 
this nature necessarily involves, may sometimes give the appear- 
ance of obscurity to his reasoning, it will be found, when rightly 
examined, to be no less logical and conclusive, than it is pro- 
found and important. 


Art. IIL. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto the Fourth. By 
Lorp Byron. 8vo. pp. 257. London, 1818. © ¢ / 


(THERE are two writers, in modern literature, whose extraor- 
™ dinary power over the minds of men, it may be truly said. 
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has existed less in their works than in themselves.—Rousseau 
and Lord Byren. They have other points of resemblance. 
Both are distinguished by the most ardent and vivid delineations 
of intense conception, and by an intense sensibility of passion, ra-' 
ther than of affection. Both, too, by this double power, have 
held a dominion over the sympathy of their readers, far beyond 
the range of those ordinary feelings which are usually excited 
by the mere efforts of genius. The impression of this interest 
still accompanies the perusal of their writings: But there is 
another interest of more lasting, and far stronger power, which 
the one has possessed, and the other now possesses,—which lies 
in the continual embodying of the individual character,—it might 
almost be said, of the very person of the writer. When we 
speak or think of Rousseau or Byron, we are not conscious of 
speaking or thinking of an author. We have a vague but im- 
passioned remembrance of men of surpassing genius, eloquence 
and power,—of prodigious capacity both of misery and happi- 
ness. We feel as if we had transiently met such beings in real 
life, or had known them in the dim and dark communion of a 
dream. Each of their works presents, in succession, a fresh 
idea of themselves; and, while the productions of other great 
men stand out from them, like something they have created, 
theirs, on the contrary, are images, pictures, busts of their liv- 
ing selves,—clothed, no doubt, at different times in different 
drapery, and prominent from a different background,—but uni- 
formly impressed with the same form, and mien, and lineaments, 
and not to be mistaken for the representations of any other of 
the children of men. 

But this view of the subject, though universally felt to be 
a true one, requires perhaps a little explanation. The per- 
sonal character of which we have spoken, it should be under- 
stood, is not, altogether, that on which the seal of life has 
been set,—and to which, therefore, moral approval or con- 
demnation is necessarily annexed, as to the language or con- 
duct of actual existence. It is the character, so to speak, which 
is prior to conduct, and yet open to good and to ill,—the con- 
stitution of the being, in body and in soul. Each of those illus- 
trious writers has, in this light, filled his works with expressions 
of his own character,——has unveiled to the world the secrets of 
his own being,—the mysteries of the framing of man. They have 
sone down into those depths which every man may sound for 
himself, though not for another; and they have made disclo- 
sures to the world of what they beheld and knew there—disclo- 
sures that have commanded and enforced a profound and uni- 
versal sympathy, by proving that all mankind, the troubled and 
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the untroubled, the lofty and the low, the strongest and the 
frailest, are linked together by the bonds of a common but in- 
scrutable nature. 

Thus, each of these wayward and richly-gifted spirits has 
made himself the object of profound interest to the world,—and 
that too, during periods of society when ample food was every- 
where spread abroad for the meditations and passions of men. 
What love and desire,—what longing and passionate expecta- 
tion hung upon the voice of Rousseau, the idol of his day!— 
That spell is broken. We now can regard his works in them- 
selves, in great measure free from all the delusions and illusions 
that, like the glories of a bright and vapoury atmosphere, were 
for ever rising up and encircling the image of their wonderful 
creator. Still is the impression of his works vivid and strong. 
The charm which cannot pass away is there,—life breathing in 
dead words,—the pulses of passion,—the thrilling of the frame, 
—the sweet pleasure stealing from senses touched with ecstasy 
into sounds which the tongue frames, and the lips utter with de- 
light. All these still are there,—the fresh beauty, the undim- 
med lustre—the immortal bloom and verdure and fragrance of 
life. These, light and vision-like as they seem, endure as in 
marble. But that which made the spirits of men, from one end 
of Europe to the other, turn to the name of Rousseau,—that 
idolizing enthusiasm which we can now hardly conceive, was 
the illusion of one generation, and has not survived to another. 
And what was the spell of that illusion? Was it merely that 
bewitching strain of dreaming melancholy which lent to moral 
declamation the tenderness of romance? Or that fiery impress 
of burning sensibility which threw over abstract and subtle dis- 
quisitions all the colours of a lover’stale?’ These undoubtedly 
—but not these alone. It was that continual impersonation of 
himseJf in his writings, by which he was for ever kept brightly 
present before the eyes of men. There was in him a strange 
and unsated desire of depicturing himself, throughout all the 
changes of his being. His wild temper only found ease in trac- 
ing out, in laying bare to the universal gaze, the very ground- 
work, the most secret paths, the darkest coverts of one of the 
most wayward and unimaginable minds ever framed by nature. 
From the moment that his first literary success had wedded him 
to the public, this was his history,—and such his strange, con- 
tradictory, divided life. Shy, and shunning the faces of men 
in his daily walks, yet searching and rending up the inmost re- 
cesses of his heart for the inspection of that race which he fear- 
ed or hated. As aman, turning from the light, as from some- 
thing unsupportably loathsome, and plunging into the thickest 
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shades. Yet, in that other existence which he held from imagi- 
nation, living only in the presence of men,—in the full broad 
glare of the world’s eye,—and eagerly, impetuously, passion- 
ately, unsparingly seizing on all his own most hidden thoughts-— 
his loneliest moods—his most sacred feelings—which had been 
cherished for the seclusion in which they sprung—for their own 
still deep peace—and for their breathings of unbeheld com- 
munions,—seizing upon all these, and flinging them out into the 
open air, that they might feed the curiosity of that eager, 
idle, frivolous world from which he had fled in misanthropical 
disgust—that he might array an exhibition to their greedy gaze, 
——and that he, the morbid and melancholy lover of solitude, 
might act a conspicuous and applauded part on the crowded 
theatre of public fame. 

Tt'might, on a hasty consideration, seem to us, that such un- 
disguised revelation of feclingsand passions, which the becom- 
ing pride of human nature, jealous of its own dignity, avould, 
in general, desire to hold in unviolated silence, could produce 
in the public mind only pity, sorrow, or repugnance. But in 
the ease of men of real genius, like Rousseau or Byron, it is 
otherwise. Each of us must have been aware in himself of 
a singular illusion, by which these disclosures, when read with 
that tender or high interest which attaches to poetry, seem to 
have something of the nature of private and confidential com- 
munications. They are not felt, while we read, as declarations 
published to the world,—but almost as secrets whispered to cho- 
sen ears. Who is there that feels, for a moment, that the voicé 
which reaches the inmost recesses of his heart is speaking to the 
careless mu!titudes around him? Or, if we do so remember, the 
words seem to pass by others like air, and to find their way to the 
hearts for whom they were intended,—kindred and sympathiz- 
ing spirits, who discern and own that secret language, of which 
the privacy is not violated, though spoken in hearing of the 
uninitiated,—because it is not understood. There is an unob- 
served beauty that smiles on us alone; and the more beautiful 
to us, because we feel as if chosen out from a crowd of lovers. 
Something analogous to this is felt in the grandest scenes of 
Nature and of Art. Let a hundred persons look from a hill- 
top over some transcendant landscape. Each will select from 
the wide-spread glory at his feet, for his more special love and 
delight, some different glimpse of sunshine—or solemn grove, 
—or embowered spire,—or brown-mouldering ruin,—or castel- 
lated cloud. During their contemplation, the soul of each 
man is amidst its own creations, and in the heart of his own 
solitude; nor is the depth of that solitude broken, though it 
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lies open to the sunshine, and before the eyes of unnumbered 
spectators. It is the same in great and impressive scenes of art, 
—for example, ina theatre. The tenderest tones of acted tra- 
gedy reach our hearts with a feeling as if that inmost soul which 
they disclose revealed itself to us alone. The audience of a 
theatre forms a sublime unity to the actor ; but each person sees 
and feels with the same incommunicated intensity, as if all pass- 
ed only before his own gifted sight. The publicity whichis be- 
fore oureyes is not acknowledged by our minds; and each heart 
feels itself to be the sole agitated witness of the pageant of mi- 
sery. 

But there are other reasons why we read with complacency 
writings which, by the most public declaration of most secret 
feelings, ought, it might seem, to shock and revolt our sympa- 
thy. A great poet may address the whole world in the lan- 
guage of intensest passion, concerning objects of which, rather 
than speak, face to face, with any one human being on earth, 
he would perish in his misery. For it isin solitude that he ut- 
ters what is to be wafted by all the windsof heaven. There 
are, during his inspiration, present with him only the shadows 
of men. He is not daunted, or perplexed, or disturbed, or 
repelled by real living breathing features. He can updraw just 
as much as he chooses of the curtain that hangs between his own 
solitude and the world of life. He thus pours his soul out, part- 
ly to himself alone,—partly to the ideal abstractions, and im- 
personated images that float round him at his own conjuration, 
—and partly to human beings like himself, moving in the dark 
distance of the every-day world. He confesses himself, not be- 
fore men, but before the Spirit of Humanity. And he thus fear- 
lessly lays open his heart,—assured that nature never prompted 
unto genius that which will not triumphantly force its wide way 
into the human heart. We can thus easily imagine the poet 
whom, in real life, the countenances and voices of his fellow- 
men might silence into shame, or fastidiousness, or timidity, or 
aversion, or disdain,—yet kindling in his solitude into irrepres- 
sible passion and enthusiasm towards human nature and all its 
transitory concerns,—anxiously moulding himself into the ob- 
ject of men’s most engrossing and vehement love or aversion,— 
identifying his own existence with all their strongest and pro- 
foundest passions,—claiming kindred with them, not in their 
virtues alone, but in their darkest vices and most fatal errors ;— 
yet, in the midst of all this, proudly guarding his own prevail- 
ing character, so that it shall not merge in the waves of a com- 
mon nature, but stand ‘in shape and gesture proudly eminent,’ 
contemplated with still-increasing interest by the millions that, 
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in spite of themselves, feel and acknowledge its strange and 
uhaccountable ascendency. 

The reasons then are obvious, why a writer of very vivid sen- 
‘sibilities may, by impassioned self-delineation, hold a wondrous 
power over the entranced minds of his readers. But this power 
is in his living hands; and, like the wand of the magician, it 
loses its Virtue on its master’s death. We feel chiefly the in- 
fluence of sucha writer, while he lives—our contemporary—go- 
ing with us a fellow-voyager on the stream of life, and from time 
to time flashing towards us the emanations of his spirit. Our 
love—our expectation follow the courses of his mind, and, if 
his life repel us not, the courses of his life. It was the strange 
ntadness of Rousseau to pour the blaze of his reputation over 
the scandals of his life. ut this was later in his career; and 
his name for a long time in Europe was that of an hermit- 
sage,—a martyr of liberty and virtue,—a persecuted good man 
loving a race unworthy of him, and suffering alike from their 
injustice and from the excess of his own spirit. He made a 
character for himself ;—and whatever he had made it, it might 
have been believed, | It was an assumed ideal impersonation of 
a character of literary and philosophical romance. At last, in- 
deed, he broke up his own spell. But if he could have left the 
delusion behind him, he could not have left the power ;—for 
the power hangs round the living man: it docs not rest upon 
the grave. 

When death removes such a writer from our sight, the ma- 
gical influence of which we have spoken gradually fades away ; 
and a new generation, free from all personal feelings towards 
the idol of a former age, may perhaps be wearicd with that 
perpetual self-reference which to them seems merely the que- 
rulousness or the folly of unhappy or diseased egotism. It is 
even probable, that they may perversely withhold a portion of 
just admiration and delight from him who was once the undis- 
puted sovereign of the soul, and that they may show their sur- 
prise at the subjection of their predecessors beneath the tyran- 
nical despotisin of genius, by scorning themselves to bow before 
its power, or acknowledge its legitimacy. It is at least certain, 
that by the darkness of death such luminaries, if not eclipsed, 
are shorn of their beams. So much, even in their works of 
most general interest, derives its beauty and fascination from a 
vivid feeling, in the reader’s mind, of its being a portraiture of 
one with whom he has formed a kind of strange, wild and dis- 
turbed friendship, that they who come after, and have never 
felt the sorcery of the living man, instead of being kindled up 
by such pictures into impassioned wonder and delight, may 
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gaze on them with no’ stronger emotion than curiosity, and 
even turn from them with indifference. Such must be more or 
less the fate of all works of genius, however splendid and, pow- 
erful, of which the chief interest is not in universal trath, so 
much as inthe intensity of individual feeling, and the imperso- 
nation of individual character. 

It would, indeed, be in most violent contradiction to all we 
have formerly written of Lord Byron, were we to say that he 
stands in this predicament. Yet, there is a certain applicability 
of our observations even to him, as wellas to Rousseau, with 
whom, perhaps too fancifully, we have now associated his nature 
and his name. Posterity may make fewer allowances for much 
in himself and his writings, than his contemporaries are willing 
to do; nor will they, with the same passionate and impetuous 
zeal, follow the wild voice that too often leads into a haunted 
wilderness of doubt and darkness. To them, as to us, there 
will always be something majestic in his misery—sometbhing sub- 
lime in his despair. But they will not, like us, be withheld from 
sterner and severer feelings, and from the more frequent visitings 
of moral condemnation, by that awful commiseration and sym- 
pathy which a great poet breathes at will into all hearts, from 
his living agonies,—nor, by that restless, and watchful, and 
longing anxiety, to see again and again the princely sufferer 
rising up with fresh confessions of a still more magnificent sor- 
row,—nor, by that succession of affecting appeals to the frail- 
ties and troubles of our own hearts, which now keeps him vivid- 
ly, and brightly, in our remembrance, wherever his soul, tem- 
pest-like, may have driven him over earth and sea,—nor, above 
all, by the cheering and lofty hope now felt by them who wish 
to see genius the inseparable companion of virtue,—that he 
whose inspiration holds us always in wonder, and so often in 
delight, may come ere long to breathe a serener atmosphere of 
thougbt,—and, after all his wanderings, and all his woes,—with 
subsided passions, and invigorated intellect, calmly rest at last 
in the collected majesty of his power. 

We are not now writing aformal critique on the genius of 
Byron, but rather expressing our notions of the relation in 
which he stands with the lovers of poetry. There is felt to be 
between him and the public mind, a stronger personal bond than 
ever linked its movements to any other living poet. And we 
think that this bond will in future he still more closely riveted. 
During the composition of the first Cantos of Childe Harold, 
he had a confused idea of the character he wished to deli- 
neate,—nor did he perhaps very distinctly comprehend the scope 
and tendencies of his own genius. ‘Two conceptions, distinct 
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from each other, seem therein to be often blended,—one, of 
ideal human beings, made up of certain troubled powers and 
passions,—and one, of himself ranging the world of Nature and 
Man in wonder and delight and agitation, in his capacity of a 
poet. These conceptions, which frequently jostled and inter. 
fered with each other, he has since more distinctly unfolded in 
separate poems. His troubled imaginary beings,—possessing 
much of himself, and far more not of himself, he has made into 
Giaours, Conrads, Laras and Alps,—and his conception of him- 
self has been expanded into Childe Harold, as we now behold 
him on that splendid pilgrimage. It is not enough to say that 
the veil is at last thrown off. It isa nobler creature who is be- 
fore us. The ill-sustained misanthropy, and disdain of the two 
first Cantos, more faintly glimmer throughout the third, and 
may be said to disappear wholly from the fourth, which reflects 
the high and disturbed visions of earthly glory, as a dark swol- 
len tide images the splendours of the sky in portentous colour- 
ing, and broken magnificence. 

We have admitted, that much of himself is depicted in all his 
heroes; but when we seem to sce the poet shadowed out in all 
those states of disordered being which such heroes exhibit, we 
are far from believing that his own mind has gone through 
those states of disorder, in its own experience of life. We 
merely conceive of it as having felt within itself the capacity of 
such disorders, and therefore exhibiting itself before us in pos 
sibility. This is not general—-it is rare with great poets. Nei- 
ther Homer, nor Shakspeare, nor Milton, ever so show them- 
selvesin the characters which they portray. Their poetical per- 
sonages have no reference to themselves; but are distinct, inde- 
pendent creatures of their minds, produced in the full freedom 
of intellectual power. In Byron, there does not seem this free- 
dom of power. There is little appropriation of character to 
events. Character is first, and allin all. It is dictated—compel- 
led by some force in his own mind necessitating him,—and the 
events obey. These poems, therefore, with 71l their beauty and 
vigour, are not, like Scott’s poems, full and complete narrations 
of some one definite story, containing within itself a picture of 
human life. They are merely bold, confused, and turbulent ex- 
emplifications of certain sweeping energies and irresistible pas- 
sions. They are fragments of apoet’s dark dream of life. The 
very personages, vividly as they are pictured, are yet felt to be 
fictitious; and derive their chief power over us from their sup- 
posed mysterious connexion vith the poet himself, and, it may 

. be added, with eachother. The law of his mind is, to embody 
his own peculiar feelings in the forms of other men. In all his 
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heroes we accordingly recognise—ihough with infinite modifi- 
cations, the same great characteristics,—a high and audacious 
conception of the power of the mind,—an intense sensibility of 
passion,—an almost boundless capacity of tumultuous emotion, 
—a haunting admiration of the grandeur of disordered power,— 
and, above all, a soul-felt, blood-felt delight in beauty,—a beau- 
ty which, in his wild creations, is often scafed away from the 
agitated surface of life by stormier passions, but which, like a 
bird of calm, is for ever returning, on its soft, silvery wings, 
before the black swell has finally subsided into sunshine and 
peace. 

It seems to us, that this exquisite sense of beauty has of late 
become still more exquisite in the soulof Byron. Parasina, the 
most finished of all his poems, is full of it to overflowing ;—it 
breathes from every page of the Prisoners of Chillon ;—but it is 
in Manfred that it riots and revels among the streams and water- 
falls, and groves, and mountains, and heavens, Irrelevant and ill- 
managed as many parts are of that grand drama, there is in the 
character of Manfred more of the self-might of Byron than in 
all his previous productions. He has therein brought, with 
wonderful power, metaphysical conceptions into forms,—and we 
know of no poem in which the aspect of external nature is 
throughout lighted up with an expression at once so beautiful, 
solemn and majestic. It is the poem, next to Childe Harold 
which we should give to a foreigner to read, that he might know 
something of Byron. Shakspeare has given to those abstrae 
tions of human life and being, which are truth in the intellect, 
forms as full, clear, glowing as the idealized forms of visible na- 
ture. The very words of Ariel picture to us his beautiful be- 
ing. In Manfred, we see glorious but immature manifestations 
of similar power. The poet there creates, with delight, thoughts 
and feelings and fancies into visible forms, that he may cling and 
cleave to them, and clasp them in his passion. The beautifui 
Witch of the Alps seems exhaled from the luminous spray of the 
Cataract,—as if the poet’s eyes, unsated with the beauty of in- 
animate nature, gave spectral apparitions of loveliness to feed 
the pure passion of the poet’s soul. 

We speak of Manfred now, because it seems to us to holda 
middle place between the Tales of Byron, and Childe Harold, 
as far as regards the Poet himself. But we likewise do so, that 
we may have an opportunity of saying afew words on the moral 
of this poem, and a few words on a subject that may scarcely 
seem to fallunder the legitimate province of the critic, but which, 
in the case of this great writer, forms so profoundly-interesting 
a part of his poetical character—we mean, his scepticism. 
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The moral character of Byron’s poetry has often been assail- 
ed, and we have ourselves admitted that some strong objections 
might be urged against it. But we think that his mind is now 
clearing up, like noon-day, after a stormy and disturbed morn- 
ing ;—and when the change which we anticipate has been fully 
brought about, the moral character of his poetry will be lofty 
and pure. Over this fine drama, a moral feeling hangs likea 
sombrous thunder cloud. No other guilt but that so darkly 
shadowed out could have furnished so dreadful an illustration of 
the hideous aberrations of human nature, however noble and 
majestic, when left a prey to its desires, its passions and its ima- 
gination. The beauty, at one time so innocently adored, is at 
last soiled, profaned and violated. Affection, love, guilt, horror; 
remorse and death come in terrible succession, yet all darkly 
linked together. We think of Astarté as young, beautiful, in- 
nocent—guilt y—lost—-murdered—buried—judged—pardoned ; 
but still, in her permitted visit to earth, speaking in a voice of 
sorrow, and with a countenance yet pale with mortal trouble. 
We had but a glimpse of her in her beauty and innocence; but, 
at last, she rises up before us in all the mortal silence of a ghost, 
with fixed, glazed and passionless eyes, revealing death, judg- 
ment and eternity. The moral breathes and burns in every 
word,—in sadness, misery, insanity, desolation and death. The 
work is ‘instinct with spirit,--and in the agony and distrac- 
tion, and all its dimly imagined causes, we behold, though 
broken up, confused and shattered, the elements of a purer ex- 
istence. 

On the other point, namely, the dark and sceptical spirit 
prevalent through the works of this poet, we shall not now ut- 
ter all that we feel, but rather direct the notice of our readers 
to it as asingular phenomenon in the poetry of the age. Who- 
ever has studied the spirit of Greek and Roman literature, must 
have been struck with the comparative disregard and indiffer- 
ence wherewith the thinking men of these exquisitely polished 
nations contemplated those subjects of darkness and mystery 
which afford, at some period or other of his life, so much dis- 
quiet—we had almost said so much agony to the mind of every 
reflecting modern. It is difficult to account for thisin any very 
satisfactory, and we suspect altogether impossible to do so in any 
strictly logical manner. In reading the works of Plato and his 
interpreter Cicero, we find the germs of all the doubts and anx- 
ieties to which we have alluded, so far as these are connected 
with the workings of our reason, The singularity is, that those 
clouds of darkness, which hang over the intellect, do not ap- 
pear, so far as we can perceive, to have thrown at any time any 
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very alarming shade upon the feelings or temper of the ancient 
sceptic. We should think a very great deal of this was owing 
to the brilliancy and activity of his southern fancy. The lighter 
spirits of antiquity, like the more mercurial of our moderns, 
sought refuge in mere gaieté du ceur and derision. The graver 
poets and philosophers—and poetry and philosophy were inthose 
days seldom disunited—built up some airy and beautiful system 
of mysticism, each following his own devices, and suiting the 
erection to his own peculiarities of hope and inclination; and 
this being once accomplished, the mind appears to have felt 
quite satisfied with what it had done, and to have reposed amidst 
the splendours of its sand-built fantastic edifice, with as 
much security as if it had been grooved and riveted into the 
rock of ages. The mere exercise of ingenuity in devising a 
system, furnished consolation to its creatorsor improvers. Lu- 
cretius is a striking example of all this; and it may be averred 
that, down to the time of Claudian, who lived in the 4th cen- 
tury of our era, inno classical writer of antiquity do there oc- 
cur any traces of what moderns understand by the restlessness 
and discomfort of uncertainty as to the government of the world, 
and the future destinies of Man. 

There are three only even among the great poets of modern 
times, who have chosen to depict, in their full shape and vigour, 
those agonies to whichgreat and meditative intellects are, in the 
present progress of human history, exposed by the eternal re- 
currence of a deep and discontented scepticism. But there is 
only one who has dared to represent himself as the victim of 
these nameless and undefinable sufferings. Goéthe chose for his 
doubts and his darkness the terrible disguise of the mysterious 
Faustus. Schiller, with still greater boldness, planted the same 
anguish in the restless, haughty and heroic bosom of Wallen- 
stein. But Byron has sought no external symbol in which to 
embody the inquietudes of his soul. He takes the world and 
all that it inherits for his arena and his spectators; and he dis- 
plays himself before their gaze, wrestling unceasingly and inef- 
fectually with the demon that torments him. At times there is 
something mournful and depressing in his scepticism; but of:- 
tener, it is of a high and solemn character, approaching to the 
very verge of a confiding faith. Whatever the poet’may be- 
lieve, we his readers always feel ourselves too much ennobled 
and elevated even by his melancholy, not to be confirmed in our 
own belief by the very doubts so majestically conceived and ut- 
tered. His scepticism, if it ever approaches to a creed, carries 
with it its refutation in its grandeur. There is neither philoso- 
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hy nor religion in those bitter and savage taunts which have 
ot cruelly thrown out, from many quarters, against those 
moods of mind which are involuntary, and will not pass away;— ' 
the shadows and spectres which still haunt his imagination, may 
once have disturbed our own;—through his gloom there are fre- 
quent flashes of illumination ;—and the sublime sadness which, 
to him, is breathed from the mysteries of mortal existence, is 
always joined with a longing after immortality, and expressed 
in language that is itself divine. 
But it is our duty now to give our readers an analysis of the 
concluding Canto of Childe Harold; and as it is, in our opi- 
nion, the finest of them all, our extracts shall be abundant, 
The poem which it brings to an end is perhaps the most origi- 
nal in the language, both in conception and execution. It is 
no more like Beattie’s Minstrel than Paradise Lost—though 
the former production was in the Noble author’s mind when 
first thinking of Childe Harold. A great poet, who gives 
himself up, free and unconfined, to the impulses of his genius, 
as Byron has done in the better part of this singular creation, 
shows to us a spirit as it is sent out from the hands of Nature, 
to range over the earth and the societies of men. Even Shak- 
speare himself submits to the shackles of history and society. But 
here Byron traverses the whole earth, borne along by the whirl- 
wind of is own spirit. Wherever a forest frowns, or a temple 
glitters—there he is privileged to bend his flight. He may 
suddenly start up from his solitary dream by the secret fountain 
of the desert, and descend at once into the tumult of peopled, 
or the silence of desolated cities. Whatever lives now—has 
perished heretofore-—or may exist hereafter—and that has with- 
in it a power to kindle passion, may become the material of his 
all-embracing song. ‘here are no unities of time or place to 
fetter him,—and we fy with him from hilltop to hilltop, and 
from tower to tower, over alli the solitude of nature, and all 
the magnificence of art. When the past pageants of history 
seem too dim and faded, he can turn to the splendid spectacles 
that have dignified our own days; and the images of kings and 
conquerors of old may give place to those yet living in so- 
vereignty or exile. Indeed, much of the power which Harold 
holds over us is derived from thissource. He lives in a sort of 
sympathy with the public mind—sometimes wholly distinct from 
it—sometimes acting in opposition to it—sometimes blending 
with it,—but, at all times,—in all his thoughts and actions hav- 
ing a reference to the public mind. His spirit need not go 
back into the past,—though it often does so,—to bring the ob- 
jects of its love back to earth in more beautiful life. The ex- 
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istence he paints is—now. The objects he presents are marked 
out to him by men’s present regards. It is his to speak of all 
those great political events which have been objects of such pas- 
sionate sympathy tothe nation. And when he does speak. of 
them, he either gives us back our own feelings, raised into 
powerful poetry, or he endeavours to displace them from our 
breasts, and to substitute others of hisown. In either case, it is 
a living speaker standing up before us, and ruling our minds. 
But chiefly he speaks our own feeling’, exalted in thought, lan- 
guage, and passion. The whole substance and basis of his 
poem is, therefore, popular. All the scenes through which he 
has travelled, were, at the very moment, of strong interest to 
the public mind, and that interest still hangs over them. His 
travels were not, at first, the self impelled act of a mind sever- 
ing itself in lonely roaming from all participation with the so- 
ciety to which it belonged, but rather obeying the general mo- 
tion of the mind of that society. ‘The southern regions of Eu- 
rope have been like a world opening upon us with fresh and 
novel beauty, and oursouls have enjoyed themselves there, of 
late years, with a sort of romantic pleasure. This fanciful and 
romantic feeling was common to those who went to see those 
countries, and to those who remained at home to hear the nar- 
rations of the adventurers,—so that all the Italian, Grecian, 
Peninsular, Ionian and Ottoman feeling which pervades Childe 
Harold, singularly suited as it is to the genius of Byron, was 
not first brought upon the English mind by the power of that 
genius, but was there already in great force and activity. 

There can be no limits set to the interest that attaches to a 
great poet thus going forth, like a spirit, from the heart of a 
powerful and impassioned people, to range among the objects 
and events to them most pregnant with passion,—who is, as it 
were, the representative of our most exalted intellect,—and who 
often seems to disclose within ourselves that splendour with which 
he invests our own ordinary conceptions. The consciousness that 
he is so considered by a great people, must give a kingly power 
and confidence to a poet. He feels himself entitled, and, as it 
were, elected to survey the phenomena of the times, and to re- 
port upon them in poetry. He is the speculator of the passing 
might and greatness of his own generation. But though he 
speaks to the public, at all times, he does not consider them as 
his judges. He looks upon them as sentient existences that are 
important to his poetical existence,—but, so that he command 
their feelings and passions, he cares not for their censure or their 
praise,—for his fame is more than mere literary fame; and he 
aims in poetry, like the fallen chief whose image is so often be- 
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fore him, at universal dominion, we had almost said, universal 
tyranny, over the minds of men. 

Childe Harold is now in Italy; and his first strain rises from 
Venice, ‘the City of the Sea.’ There is, unquestionably, much 
vigour in his lament over her fallen greatness,—yet we confess, 
that, during the first thirty stanzas of this Canto, the poet’s mind 
seems scarcely to have kindled into its perfect power ; and that 
there is not much in them beyond the reach of a far inferior in- 
tellect. It seems to us, al$o, the only part of the poem in which 
he forces his own individual feelings into reluctant words, in- 
stead of giving vent to them, as is usual with him, in impassion- 
ed music. The following stanzas are fine. 


Statues of glass—all shiver’d—the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declin’d to dust ; 
But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust ; 
Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 
Have yielded to the stranger: empty halls, 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals, 

Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely walls. 


When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 
And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, 
Her voice their only ransom from afar : 
See! as they chant the tragic hymn, the ca: 
Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands—his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt—he rends his captive’s chains, 
And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains, 
Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 
‘Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lot 
{s shameful to the nations,—most of all, 
Albion! to thee: the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 
I lov’d her from my boyhood—she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water-columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
And Otway, Ratcliff, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 
Had stamp’d her image in me, and even so, 
Although I found her thus, we did not part, 
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Petchance even dearer in her day of wo, 
Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and ashow. p. 10-12. 


Escaping from Venice, he presents us with an exquisite moon- 
light landscape on the banks of the Brenta. Indeed, the whole 
of this Canto is rich in description of Nature. The love of Na- 
ture now appears as a distinct passion in his mind. It is a love 
that does not rest in beholding, nor is satisfied with describing 
what is before him. It has a power and being, blending itself 
with the poet’s very life. Etherially and ideally beautiful and 
perfect, and therefore satisfying the longings of a poet’s soul, Na- 
ture yet seems to woo with delight his very senses—to love him, 
frail, weak and lowly as he is, and to breathe upon him the 
blessedness and glory of her own deep, calm, and mighty exist- 
ence. Though Byron had, with his real eyes, perhaps seen more 
of Nature than ever was before permitted to any great poet, 
yet he never before seemed to open his whole heart to her ge- 
nial impulses. But in this he is changed; and, in the third and 
fourth Cantos of Harold, he will stand a comparison with the 
best descriptive poets, in this age of descriptive poetry. 

The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 

Of glory streams along the Alpine height 

Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 

From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest! 


A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhetian hill, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order :—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows. 


Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang embues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray. p. 16, 17. 
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Passing through Arqua, the mountain-village where Pe- 
trarch ‘went down the vale of years,’ he beautifully muses 
over the remains of his simple mansion and his sepulchre, and 
then starts away from the peacefulness of the hallowed scene, 
into one of those terrible fits, which often suddenly appal us in 
his poetry. 


There is a tomb in Arqua ;—rear’d in air, 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover ; here repair 

Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes : 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 


They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died ; 
The mountain village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years ; and ’tis their pride— 
An honest pride—and let it be their praise, 
To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form’d his monumental fane. 


And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 

Is one of that complexion which seems made 

For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 

In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 

Of busy cities, now in vain display’d, 

For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make suflicient holiday, 


Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers, 
And shining in the brawling brook, where-by, 
Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality, 
If from society we learn to live, 
*Tis solitude should teach us how to die ; 
It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 

No hollow aid ; alone—man with his God must. strive : 
Or, it may be, with Demons, who impair 
The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day, 
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And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay, 
Deeming themselves predestin’d to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away ; 
Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, 
The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 18—20. 


In Ferrara, he vents his pity over the fate of Tasso, and his 
wrath against the tyrant Alphonso; and after some eloquent 
eulogiums on Italy and her finest spirits, we find him at Flo- 
rence. The delight with which the pilgrim contemplates the 
ancient Greek statues there, and afterwards at Rome, is such 
as might have been expected from any great poet, whose youth- 
ful mind had, like his, been imbued with those classical ideas and 
associations, which afford so many sources of pleasure, through 
every period of life. He has gazed upon these masterpieces of 
art with, as it seems to us, a more susceptible, and in spite of his 
disavowal, we had almost said with a more learned eye, than 
can be traced in the effusions of any poet who had previously 
expressed, in any formal manner, his admiration of their beauty. 
It may appear fanciful to say so ;—but we think the genius of 
Byronis, more than that of any other modern poet, akin to that 
peculiar genius, which seems to have been diffused among all 
the poets and artists of ancient Greece; and in whose spirit, 
above all its other wonders, the great specimens of Sculpture 
seem to have been conceived and executed. Modern poets, in 
general, delight ina full assemblage of persons or ideas or images, 
and in a rich variety of effect, something not far dissimilar from 
which is found and admired inthe productions of Painters. By- 
ron alone seems to be satisfied with singleness, simplicity and 
unity. He shares, what some consider to be the disadvantages of 
Sculpture, but what we conceive to be, in no small degree, the 
sources of that power, which, unrivalled by any other produc- 
tions, save only those of the poet, breathes from the inimitable 
monuments of that severest of the arts. His creations, whether 
of beauty or of strength, are all single creations. He requires no 
grouping to give effect to his favourites, or to tell his story. His 
heroines are solitary symbols of loveliness, which require no foil; 
his heroes stand alone as upon marble pedestals, displaying the 
naked power of passion, or the wrapped-up and reposing energy 
of grief. The artist who would illustrate, as it is called, the 
works of any of our other poets, must borrow the mimic splen- 
dours of the pencil. He who would transfer into another vehicle 
the spirit of Byron, must pour the liquid metal, or hew the stub- 
born rock. What he loses inease, he will gain in power. He 
might draw from Medora, Gulnare, Lara, or Manfred, subjects 
for relievos, worthy of enthusiasm almost as great as Harold 


. 
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has himself displayed on the contemplation of the loveliest, and 
the sternest relics, of the inimitable genius of the Greeks. 


But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 
Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 
And buried Learning rose, redeem’d to a new morn. 


‘ There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality ; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail ; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould : 


We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 

Reels with its fulness ; there—for ever there— 

Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

We stand as captives, and would not depart. 

Away !—there need no words, nor terms precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 

Where Pedantry gulls Folly—we have eyes ; 
Blood—pulse—and breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd's prize. 


Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises? or, 

{n all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 

Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of War ? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 

Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 

Feeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy lips are 

With lava kisses melting while they burn, 
Shower’d on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an urn! 

Glowing, and circumfused in speechless love, 

Their fall divinity inadequate 

That feeling to express, or to improve, 

The gods become as mortals, and man’s fate 

Has moments like their brightest ; but the weight 

Of earth recoils upon us ;—let it go ! 

We can recall such visions, and create, 

From what has been, or might be, things which grow 
Into thy statue’s form, and looklike gods below. p. 27—29. 
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With the same divine glow of enthusiasm he speaks of the 
Greek statues at Rome. 


Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 

Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain— 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony 

With an immortal’s patience bleeding :—Vain 
The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 

And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp, 
The old man’s clench ; the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living links,—the enormous asp 

Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life, and poesy, and light— 

The Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight ; 

The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might, 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 

Developed in that one glance the Deity. 

But in his delicate form—a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 

And madden’d in that vision—are exprest 

All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 

The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortality—and stood, 

Starlike, around, until they gathered to a god! 
And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array’d 
With an eternal glory—which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought ; 

And Time himself hath hallow’d it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust—nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which ‘twas 
wrought. p. 83, 84. 

While he yet remains at Florence, he meditates fora while 
onthe ashes of the great men in Santa Croce; and then, ex- . 
pressing a feigned scorn of those very works of art, which had 
awakened his inspiration, he carries us at once into the. bloody 
field of Thrasimene. 

——I roam 
By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
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Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 
For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 
Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 
And torrents, swoln to rivers with their gore, 
Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scatter’d o’er. 


Like to a forest fell’d by mountain winds ; 
And such the storm of battle on this day, 
And such the phrenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake reel’d unheededly away ! 
None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 


The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 

Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 

The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 

The motions of their vessel; Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 

From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 


p. 34, 35. 


How delightful after such a terrible picture, is the placid and 
beautiful repose of what follows. 


Far other scene is Thrasimene now ; 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough ; 
Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 
Lay where their roots are ; but a brook hath ta’en— 
A little rill of scanty stream and bed— 
A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain ; 
And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn’d the unwilling waters red: 


But thou, Clitumnus ! in thy sweetest wave 

Of the most living crystal that was e’er 

The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 

Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 

Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 

Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters! 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters— 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters ! 
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And on thy happy shore a temple still, 
Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 
Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 
Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 
While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 
p. 35, 36. 


This gentle scene is again suddenly disturbed by a descrip- 
tion of the Cataract of Velino, which absolutely thunders in 
our ears like a reality. The passion with which the whole de- 
sgription is imbued, is peculiarly characteristic of Byron. 


The roar of waters!—from the headlong height 

Valino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters! where they how] and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jes 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 

Keturns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald :—how profound 

‘The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 


To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
With many windings, through the vale :—Look back! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract, 


Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 
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Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. p. 37-39. 


There immediately follows this a passage, which produces a 
powerful effect on our imagination, as it would seem almost en. 
tirely by the mere enumeration of the names of famous moun- 
tains. We feel as if we, as well as the poet, had been eyewit- 
nesses of all the sublimity. 

Once more upon the woody Apennine, 
The infant Alps, which—had | not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauwine—might be worshipp’d more ; 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont-Blanc both far and near, 
And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 
Th’ Acroceraunian mountains of old name ; 
And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as ’twere for fame, 
For still they soared unutterably high : 
I’ve look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s eye ; 
Athos, Olympus, tna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity,’ &c. p. 39, 40. 


But the Pilgrim now approaches—and enters that place whi- 
ther all his visions were tending, and which surpasses in gran- 
deur all that even his eyes had before witnessed on earth. He 
has not disappointed us in his poetical commemoration of the 
Eternal City. Soulsthe most untouched with that inspiration 
of which he has drunk so deeply, cannot gaze upon that most 
affecting of all earthly scenes, without being wrapt for a season 
into something of that high ecstasy which is the privileged ele- 
ment of genius,—without catching a Roman grandeur in the 
midst of the crumbled palaces of Rome. The Seven Hills them- 
selves have mouldered into one mass of ruin. The concussions 
of war, time, and barbarism, have levelled the old land-marks 
with which we are familiar in the pages of Livy, Tacitus and 
Virgil,—they have bereaved not only the Palatine of its splen- 
dour, but the Tarpeian of its height. We descend, not ascend, 
tothe Pantheon; and in a few damp, dreary, and subterranean 
dungeons, we survey the only relics of the gigantic palace of 
the Caesars, ‘the Domus Aurea,’ the wonder of the world. 
In the midst of this chaos and this desert—throned on the path- 
Jess labyrinth of her ruin, sits the Genius of the place—a per- 
sonification which is not dreamlike or imaginary, but which ri- 
vets and rules the soul of the most prosaic observer,—the ma- 
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jestic image or memory of the fallen city. Here, indeed, the 
sombre spirit of Harold must have found a fitting resting-place. 
Here, indeed, there was no occasion for the exercise of that 
fearful power, with which it has been his delight to throw a 
veil over gladness, and make us despise ourselves for being 
happy even under the fairest influences of the bloom of Nature. 
The darkest soul might here revel in images of grief, without 
fearing any want of sympathy for its terrible creations. But 
Byron has wisely forborne to carry the impression further than 
was necessary; or rather, with the genuine submission and _ re- 
verence natural toa truly great mind, he disdains to be other 
than passive on such an arena; and taking, as it were, the trou- 
bled fingers of his Pilgrim from the lyre, he sets up the trem- 
bling strings to answer, only as it may be spoken to them by the 
mournful breezes of the surrounding desolation. 


Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul ! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lies tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers ; dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ! 
The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride ; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climb’d the capitol : far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site :— 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, ‘* here was, oris,” where all is doubly night ? 


The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us ; we but feel our way to err: 

The ecean hath his chart, the stars their map, 
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And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 

But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 

Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 

Our hands, and cry, ‘* Eureka!” it is clear— 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 


Alas! the lofty city! and alas! 
The trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 
Alas, for Tully’ s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Livy’s pictur’d page !—but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside—decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free! 
Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla! ‘Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou would pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia ;—thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates—Roman, too, 
With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile amore than earthly crown— 
The dictatorial wreath,—couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal? and that so supine 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid ? 
She who was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer—she who veil’d 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and display’d, 
Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, 
Her rushing wings—Oh! she who was Almighty bail’d! 
p. 42—45. 
Here his mind reverts, in its passion, to the great ruling 
spirits of his own country or age, in whom he discerns a dark 
and shadowy resemblance to the Syllas and Caesars of Rome; 
and, passing from Cromwell to Napoleon, he glances at the 
French Rev olution, and fills several confused and turbid stanzas 
with political retrospects and prophecies. From these lucubra- 
tions, however, we confess we are not unwillingly brought back 
to the scene before him, by a very beautiful passage, which 
ends, like so many others, with the powerful expression of his 
own gloom and misanthropy. This strain, however, is soon 
discontinued. Among the ruins of Rome there is no steadfast 
resting-place for the indulgence of individual sorrow ; and the 


pilgrim, rising into a loftier mood, thus blends his spirit with 
the glorious decay. ° 
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Then let the winds howl on! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlet’s cry, 
As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 
Answering each other on the Palatine, 
With their large eyes, all glistening gray and briglif, 
And sailing pinions.—Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs ’—let me not number mine. 


Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 

Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 

On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 

In fragments, chok’d up vaults, and frescos steep’d 

In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 

Deeming it midnight :—Temples, baths, or halls ? 

Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning reap’d 

From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
Behold the Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls. 


There is the moral of all human tales ; 
*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption,—barbarism at last. 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page,-——'tis better written here, 
Where gorgeous Tyranny had thus amass’d 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask—Away with words! draw 
near, 


Admire, exult—despise—laugh, weep,—for here 
There is such matter for all feeling :—Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 
Ages and realms are crowded in this span, 
‘This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 
Of Glory’s gewgaws shining in the van 
Till the sun’s rays with added flame were fill’d! 
Where are its golden roofs ? where those who dared to build? 


—_ 
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Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 
Thou nameless column with the buried base! 
What are the laurels of the Cesar’s brow ? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 
Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 
Titus or Trajan’s ? No—’tis that of Time : 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing ; and apostolic statues climb 

To cyush. the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime; 
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Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 
And looking to the stars: they had contain’d 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 
The last of those who o’er the whole earth reign’d, 
The Roman globe, for after none sustain’d, 
But yielded back his conquests :—he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain’d 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues—still we Trajan’s name adore. 
Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes ? where the steep 
Tarpeian ? fittest goal of Treason’s race, 
The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 
The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with Cicero! 
p- 56—59. 
On the accidental recurrence to the mind of the character of 
Numa, his spirit falls into a passionate dream of the Egerian 
Grot, in which there breathes that full, delicate, and perfect 
sense of beauty which often steals upon him during moods of 
a very different kind, and wins him, somewhat reluctantly, away 
into scenes filled with images of stillness and peace. 


Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 

Which found no mortai resting-place so fair 

As thine ideal breast; whate’er thou art 

Or wert,—a young Aurora of the air, 

The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 

Who found a more than common votary there 

Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, : 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 


The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 

The rill runs o’er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy, creep. 
Fantastically tangled ; the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rusiles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass ; 
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Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 
Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies. 


Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria! thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover ; 
The purple midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befel ? 
This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love—the earliest oracle! 
And didst thou not, thy breast to his.replying, 
Blend a celestial with a human heart ; 
And Love, which dies as it was born, in sighing, 
Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys, 
Expel the venom and not blunt the dart— 
The dull satiety which all destroys— 
And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys ? 
p- 60+62. 
But he will not allow himself to be held in the innocent er- 
chantment of such emotions, and bursts again into those bitter 
communings with misery, without which it would absolutely seem 
he can have no continued existence, till at last he denounces a 
curse—the curse of forgiveness it is said to be—on all that has 
perturbed and maddened his spirit. We wish to avoid, as 
much as possible, all reference to such distressing passions. 
But here they give a dark and terrible colouring to the poem, 
and it is impossible to misunderstand them. Our. business is 
only with the poetry—at least we desire not to extend our pri- 
vilege: And of the poetry we must say, that the season when the 
wild curse is imprecated, midnight; the scene, the ruined site 
of.the Temple of the Furies; the auditors, the ghosts of de- 
parted years; and the imprecator, a being whose soul, though 
endowed with the noblest gifts of nature, is by himself said 
to be in ruins like the grandeur around him-and even dark 
hints thrown out, that for its aberrations there may be found 
the most mournful of all excuses in the threatening of the most 
mournful of all human calamities ;—all this renders the long 
passage to which we allude, one of the most awful records of 
the agonies of man—perhaps the most painful and agitating pic- 
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ture of the misery of the passions, without their degradation, 
that is to be found in the whole compass of human language, 
Let us escape from it, and turn our eyes to the moonlight and 
indistinct shadow of the ruins of the Coliseum. 


A ruin—yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass 
And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 
Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared ? 
Alas! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric’s form is neared : 
It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft away. 
But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear. 
Like laurels on the bald first Cesar’s head ; 
When the light shines serene but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 
Heroes have trod this spot—’tis on their dust ye tread. 
p- 74, 7. 
We regret that our limits will not allow us to quote any more 
of his description of the Ancient City ;—not even that of St. 
Peter’s—in which the loftiest words and most majestic images 
render back an image of the august conceptions by which the 
mind of the poet seems to have been expanded in its contem- 
plation. There are still, however, two passages in the poem 
which we would wish to lay before our readers—that on the 
death of our Princess—and that on the Ocean. On the first 
we have not yet heart to venture—and with the last, therefore, 
we shall conclude; in which the Poet bids us farewell in a more 
magnificent strain than we can hope to hear again till his own 
harp, which has assuredly lost none of its music, be once more 
struck—and may it then be with steadier hands and a more 
tranquil! spirit! 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 
1 love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 
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Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts :—not so thou, 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convuls’d—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving :—boundless, endless, and sublime— 

The image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Ohkeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
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And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 
My task is done—my song hath ceased—my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ,— 
Would it were worthier! but I am not now 
That which I have been—and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me—and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 
Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger ;—yet—farewell ! 
Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain, 
If such there were—-with you, the moral of his strain! 
p. 92-96. 
The Pilgrimage of Childe Harold has now been brought to 
its close; and of his character there remains nothing more to be 
laid open to our view. It is impossible to reflect on the years 
which have elapsed since this mysterious stranger was first in- 
troduced to our acquaintance, without feeling that our own 
spirits have undergone in that time many mighty changes— 
sorrowful in some it may be, in others happy changes. Nei- - 
ther can we be surprised, knowing as we well do who Childe 
Harold is, that he also has been changed. He represented 
himself, from the beginning, asa ruin; and when we first gazed 
upon him, we saw indeed in abundance the black traces of re- 
cent violence and convulsion. The edifice has not been rebuilt; 
but its hues have been sobered by the passing wings of time, 
and the calm slow ivy has had leisure to wreathe the soft green 
of its melancholy among the fragments of the decay. Inso far, 
the Pilgrim has become wiser. He scems to think more of 
others, and witha greater spirit ef humanity. There was some- 
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thing tremendous, and almost fiendish, in the air with which he 
surveyed the first scenes of his wanderings; and no proof of the 
strength of genius was ever exhibited so strong and unquestion- 
able, asthe sudden and entire possession of the minds of English- 
men by such a being as he then appeared to be. He looked 
upon a bull-fight, and a field of battle, with no variety of emo- 
tion. Brutes and men were, in his eyes, the same blind, stupid 
victims of the savage lust of power. He seemed to shut his 
eyes to every thing of that citizenship and patriotism which en- 
nobles the spirit of the soldier, and to delight in scattering the 
dust and ashes of his derision over all the most sacred resting- 
places of the soul of man. 

Even then, we must allow, the original spirit of the English- 
man and the poet broke triumphantly, at times, through the 
chilling mist in which it had been spontaneously enveloped. In 
Greece, above all, the contemplation of Athens, Salamis, Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylz and Platea, subdued the prejudices of him 
who had gazed unmoved upon the recent glories of Trafalgar 
and Talavera. The nobility of manhood appeared to delight 
this moody visitant ; and he accorded, without reluctance, to the 
shades of long-departed heroes that reverent homage, which, in 
the strange mixture of envy and scorn wherewith the contem- 
plative so often regard active men, he had refused to the living, 
or tothe newly dead. 

At all times, however, the sympathy and respect of Childe 
Harold—when these have been excited by any circumstances 
external to himself—have been given almost exclusively to the 
intellectual, and refused to the moral greatness of his species. 
There is certainly less of this in his last Canto. Yet we think 
that the ruins of Rome might have excited within him not a few 
glorious recollections, quite apart from those vague lamentations 
and worshippings of imperial power, which occupy so great a 
part of the conclusion of his Pilgrimage. The stern purity and 
simplicity of domestic manners—the devotion of male and fe- 
male bosoms—the very names of Lucretia, Valeria, and the 
mother of the Gracchi, have a charm about them at least as en- 
during as any others, and a thousand times more delightful 
than all the iron memories of conquerors and consuls.—But the 
mind must have something to admire—some breathing-place of 
veneration—some idol, whether of demon or of divinity, be- 
fore which it is its pride to bow. Byron has chosen too often 
to be the undoubting adorer of power, The idea of tyrannic and 
unquestioned sway seems to be the secret delight of his spirit. 
He would pretend, indeed, to be a republican,—but his heroes 
are all stamped with the leaden signet of despotism; and we 
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sometimes see the most cold, secluded, immitigable tyrant of 
the whole, lurking beneath the ‘scallop-shell and sandal-shoon’ 
of the Pilgrim himself. 

In every mien and gesture of this dark being, we discover the 
traces of one that has known the delights, and sympathized with 
the possessors of intellectual power; but too seldom any vesti- 
ges of a mind that delights in the luxuries of quiet virtue, or 
that could repose itself in the serenity of home. The very pos- 
session of purity would sometimes almost seem to degrade, in 
his eyes, the intellectual greatness with which it has been some- 
times allied. He speaks of Pompey with lessreverence than Cesar; 
and, in spite of many passing visitings of anger and of scorn, 
it is easy to see that, of all cotemporary beings, there is ong 
only with whom he is willing to acknowledge mental sympathy 
—one only whom he looks upon with real reverence—one only 
whose fortunes touch the inmost sanctuaries of his proud soul~ 
and that this one is no other than that powerful, unintelligible, 
unrivalled spirit, who, had he possessed either private virtue or 
public moderation, might still have been in asituation to des 
pise the offerings of even such a worshipper as Harold. 

But there would be no end of descanting on the character of 
the Pilgrim, nor of the moral reflections which it awakens. Of 
the Poet himself, the completion of this wonderful performance 
inspires us with lofty and magnificent hopes. It is most assured- 
ly in his power to build up a work that shall endure among the 
most august fabrics of the genius of England. Indeed, the im- 
pression which the collective poetry of our own age makes upon 
our minds ig, that it contains great promise of the future; and 
that, splendid as many of its achievements have been, some of 
our living poets seem destined still higher to exalt the imagina- 
tive character of their countrymen. When we look back and 
compare the languid, faint, cold delineations of the very justest 
and finest subjects of inspiration, in the poetry of the first half 
of the last century, with the warm, life-flushed and life-breath- 
ing pictures of our own, we feel that a great accession has been” 
made to the literature of our day,—an accession not only of de- 
light, but of power. We cannot resist the persuasion, that if 
literature, in any great degree, impresses and nourishes the 
character of a people,—then this literature of ours, pregnant as 
it is with living impressions,—gathered from Nature in all her 
varieties of awfulness and beauty,—gathered too from those high 
and dread Passions of men, which our ordinary life scarcely 
shows, and indeed could scarcely bear, but which, nevertheless, 
have belonged, and do belong, to our human life,—and held 
up in the powerful representations of the poets to our cOn- 
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sciousness at times, when the deadening pressure of the days 
that are going by might bereave us of all genial hope and all 
dignified pride,—we say it is impossible for us to resist the beliet 
that such pregnant, glowing, powerful poetry, must carry influ- 
ences into the heart of this generation, even like those which 
are breathed from the heart of Nature herself,—or like those 
which lofty passions leave behind themin bosoms which they 
have once possessed. ‘The same spirit of poetical passion 
which so uniformly marks the works of all our living poets, 
must exist very widely among those who do not aspire to the 
name of genius; it must be very widely diffused throughout 
the age, and, as we think, must very materially influence 
the reality of life. Yet highly as we estimate the merits of 
our modern poetry, it is certain, that the age has not yet pro- 
duced any one great epic or tragic performance. Vivid and 
just delineations of passion there are in abundance,—but of 
moments of passions—fragments of representation. ‘The giant 
grasp of thought, which conceives, and brings into full and 
perfect life, full and perfect passion—passion pervading alike 
action and character, through a majestic series of events, and 
at the same time cast in the mould of grand imagination,— 
this seems not to be of our age. Inthe delineation of external 
nature, which, in a poet’s soul, requires rather moral beauty 
than intellectual strength, this age has excelled. But it has 
produced no poem gloriously illustrative of the agencies, ex- 
istences, and events, of the complex life of man. It has ne 
Lear—no Macbeth—no Othello. _ Some such glory as this 
Byron may yet live to bring over his own genefation. His 
being has in it all the elements of the highest poetry. And 
that being he enjoys in all the strength of its prime. We 
might almost say, that he needs but to exercise his will to con- 
struct a great poem. There is, however, much for him to alter 
in what may be called, his Theory of Imagination respecting 
Human Life. Some idols of his own setting-up he has himself 
overthrown. There are yet some others, partly of gold, and 
partly of clay, which should be dashed against the floor of the 
sanctuary. We have already spoken of his personal character, 
as it shines forth in his poetry. ‘This personal character exists 
in the nature of his imagination, and may therefore be modi- 
fied—purified—dignified by his own will. His imagination 
does, to his own eyes, invest him with an unreal character. Pur- 
poses, passions, loves, deeds, events, may seem great and par- 
amount in imagination, which have yet no power to constrain 
to action; and those which perhaps may govern our actions, 
vanish altogether from our imagination. There is a region—a 
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world—a sphere of being in imagination, which, to our real 
life, is no more than the world of a dream; yet, long as we are 
held in it by the transport of our delusion, we live, not in de- 
light only, but in the conscions exaltation of our nature. — Itis 
in this world that the spirit of Byron must work a reformation 
for itself. He knows, far better than we can tell him, what 
have been the most hallowed objects of love and of passion te 
the souls of great poets in the most splendid eras of poetry,— 
and he also knows well, that those objects, if worshipped by 
him with becoming and steadfast reverence, will repay the wor- 
ship which they receive, by the more fervent and divine inspi- 
ration which they kindle. 


Arg. IV. Notes on a Journey in America, from the Coast of 
Virginia to the Territory of the Illinois. By Morris Birx- 
Beck. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 163. London. Ridgway, 
1818. 


WE have no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the most 

interesting and instructive books that have appeared for 
many years. The subject is curious and important in the highest 
degree ; the rapid growth of one country, still in its early infan- 
cy,—and the formation of another in its neighbourhood, by the 
overflowings of its population. The author is an eyewitness of 
every thing he describes; and, with a good sense extremely 
rare among authors, he is content to tell what is material, with- 
out tedious* dissertations or trifling details, and to tell it in the 
plainest language. His matter is condensed, and his style is 
unexceptionable. We think he deserves peculiar credit, too, 
for the unassuming appearance, and moderate price of his book. 
What he has given for a few shillings, inthe form of a pamph- 
let, would have swelled to a guinea quarto in the hands of are- 
gular bookmaker. Indeed, which of the costly volumes for the 


last twenty years poured upon the public by travellers of all de- © 


scriptions, can vie with this modest little tract, in the import- 
ance, the novelty, or the interest of its contents? 

We have heard much said of Mr. Birkbeck’s work; and its 
merits have been very generally allowed. But we have found, 
that this tribute is most reluctantly paid in certain quarters, 
where his statements, and their effects on the public mind, have 
given great umbrage, and even excited considerable alarm. 
They who hate America, as it were, personally; who meanly 
regard with jealousy every step she advances in renown, or 
foolishly view with apprehension each aecession to her power, 
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or ridiculously consider all that she gains of wealth as taken 
from England—this class of reasoners (if the term may be so 
applied) can with difficulty conceal their dismay‘at the testimony 
borne by Mr. Birkbeck, to the prodigious rapidity with which 
that marvellous community is advancing in every direction. 
Their favourite course of argument, indeed, had always been a 
little inconsistent. To make the Americans the more detest- 
ed, they often represented them as dangerous competitors for 
wealth and power, and actually succeeded in producing a war 
with them by spreading the alarm. But the same feeling that 
made them hate those rivals, induced a strong desire to make 
them also the objects of contempt; and, forgetting that it was 
difficult at once to dread and despise any thing, they used 
every means to underrate the importance of the United States. 
This last course of attack proved, in the end, the most gra- 
tifying both to the senseless feelings of animosity against the 
Americans, and to the sense of national pride: Accordingly, 
when requiredto choose between the two inconsistent arguments, 
it was preferred; and of late years the tone assumed by the 
party has been that of unsparing detraction and bitter sneer- 
ing at every thing beyond the Atlantic,—except the province of 
Canada, which the same judicious authorities represent upon all 
occasions asthe very right arm of British strength. ‘These con- 
temptuous feelings seem to have augmented pretty nearly in 
proportion as their object was rising in importance and power ; 
and they appeared to be approaching their acmé, if indeed they 
had not reached it, when, unhappily, Mr. Birkbeck’s ¢ plain 
tale’ comes forth to put them down. So untoward an event has 
not often happened in such controversies; and the rage and 
disappointment excited by it have been proportioned to its de- 
cisive influence upon the question, and to the necessity which 
existed for stifling the outward expression of it. The remains 
of stubborn pride and dignified contempt for America forbade 
that; and the inoffensive modest character of the much hated 
volume seemed equally to prescribe, at least, the semblance of 
moderation to its adversaries. Accordingly, while they mut- 
ter curses both loud and deep, they are beginning already to 
change the manner of attack, and, precluded from indulging 
their spleen in the shape of contempt, they are preparing to 
seek relief by venting it in open hatred, drawing, from Mr. 
Birkbeck’s statements, the materials of alarm. 

The spectacle presented by America during the last thirty or 
forty years,—ever since her emancipation began to produce its 
full effect, and since she fairly entered the lists as an independent 
nation with a completely popular government,—has been, be- 
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yond every thing formerly known in the history of mankind, 
imposing and instructive. In order to contemplate its wonders 
with complete advantage, an observer ought to have visited the 
New World tice in the course of a few years. A single view 
is insufficient to exhibit this progress in the States already set- 
tled ; for there, quickly as the changes are going on, the process 
of creatiun is not actually seen at once, or disclosed, as it were, 
to the eye; some interval of time must be allowed, sand the 
comparison then shows the extent of the wonderful change. 
But the extraordinary state of things in the Western part of the 
Union, developed by Mr. Birkbeck, shows us the process both 
of colonization and increase at one glance :—W e see exposed to 
the naked eye, the whole mystery of the generation as well as 
the growth of nations; we at once behold in what manner the 
settled parts of America are increasing with unparalleled rapidi- 
ty ; and how new and extensive communities are daily created 
in the plains and the forests of the West, by the superfluous 
population of the Eastern settlements. Those settlements as- 
sume a novel and a striking aspect ;—they no longer are to be 
regarded as new colonies, to which other communities send their 
overflowing numbers-—they are already fully peopled States, 
which having reached maturity in a few years, cannot stop in 
their growth; but become in their turn the ‘ officina gentium,’ 
and send off their countless swarms to the hardly more recent, 
but infinitely less peopled, regions that surround them. The 
new community of the United States is, in fact, already the 
source of an emigration beyond all comparison more extensive 
than ever was known in the most confined and overpeopled por- 
tions of the old world. A broad, deep, and rapid stream of 
population is running constantly towards the western parts of 
the Continent; and vast states are forming towards the Pacific 
Ocean, the growth of which as much exceeds in rapidity what 
we have been wont to admire on the shores of the Atlantic, as 
this leaves at an immeasurable distance the scarcely perceptible 
progress of our European societies. 

Mr. Birkbeck is not a professed author, although he is most 
creditably known by a work, in plan similar to the present, 
upon France. He is himself a practical man, having devoted 
his life to agriculture; and he begins with stating the reasons 
which induced him to change the condition of an English far- 
mer for that of an American proprietor. Political principles 
seem to have had some weight among these. 


* A nation, with half its population supported by alms, or poor-rates, 
and one fourth of its income derived from taxes, many of which are 


dried up in their sources, or speedily becoming so, must teem with 
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emigrants from one end to the other: and, for such as myself, who 
have had ‘ nothing to do with the laws but to obey them,” it is quite 
reasonable and just to secure a timely retreat from the approaching 
crisis—either of anarchy or despotism. 

‘ An English farmer, to which class I had the honour to belong, is 
in possession of the same rights and privileges with the villeins of 
old time, and exhibits for the most part, a suitable political charac- 
ter. He has no voice in the appointment of the legislature unless he 
happen to possess a freehold of forty shillings a year, and he is then 
expected to vote in the interest of his landlord. He has no concern 
with public affairs excepting as a tax-payer, a parish officer, or a 
militia man. He has no right to appear at a county meeting, unless 
the word inhabitant should find its way into the sheriff’s invitation ; 
im this case he may show his face among the nobility, clergy, and 
freeholders :—~a felicity which once occurred to myself, when the in- 
habitants of Surrey were invited to assist the gentry in crying down 
the Income Il'ax. 

‘ Uus, having no elective franchise, an English farmer can scarcely 
be said to have a political existence ; and political duties he has none, 
except such as, under existing circumstances, would inevitably con- 
sign him to the special guardianship of the Secretary of State for the 
home department.’ p. 8, 9. 

Upon the soundness of these reasonings in behalf of emigra- 
tion, there may be some difference of opinion ; there can be none 
as to the other inducements which operated upon his mind, and 
which, we may reasonably presume, turned the balance in favour 
of America. With all its excellences, the English government 
is a most expensive one; protection to person and property is 
no where so dearly purchased ; and the follies of the people, and 
the corruption of their rulers, have entailed such a load of debt 
upon us, that whoever prefers his own to any other country as a 
place of residence, must be content to pay an enormous price for 
the gratification of his wish. In truth, a temptation to emigrate 
is now held out to all persons of moderate fortune, which must, 
in very many cases, prove altogether irresistible. Nor can any 
thing be more senseless than the wonder testified by some zeal- 
ous lovers of their native land, at any family, of small income, 
seeking a more fruitful soil and a better climate, where half 
their means may not be seized to pay the state and the poor— 
except perhaps the indignation which such a change of residence 
usually excites in the same sagacious personages. Mr. Birkbeck 
appears not to have been at all deterred by such feelings, and 
to have decided upon emigrating with his family and his capi- 
tal, not because he overlooked the many inconveniences to which 
the removal must expose him, but because he was desirous of 
purchasing, ‘ by a great sacrifice of present ease, an exemption, 
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‘ta the decline of life, from that wearisome solicitude about 

‘pecuniary affairs, from which even the affluent find no refuge 
‘in England.’ He expected also to obtain for his children 
‘a career of enterprise, and wholesome family connexion, ina 
‘society whose institutions are favourable to virtue; and to 
have the consolation of ‘leaving them efficient members of a 
‘flourishing, public spirited, energetic community, where the 
‘insolence of wealth and the servility of pauperism, between 
‘ which, in England, there is scarcely an interval remaining, 
‘are alike unknown.’ We notice these sentiments for the pur- 
pose of remarking, first, that they are calculated to excite 
very great indignation among the thoughtless optimists of this 
country, who would be far less irritated if they were not con- 
scious that the offensive observations have at least some founda- 
tion in fact; and, secondly, that the state of our finances and 
poor laws ought, instead of discouraging a true lover of his 
country from all attempts at restoring a healthful order of things, 
only to animate his efforts, by reminding him of the necessity 
which exists for a reformation. Mr. Birkbeck, as a moderate 
capitalist and the father of a large family, may be justified in 
every point of view for leaving this country ; but those who re- 
main in it are only the more bound to redouble their exertions 
in favour of a necessary reform; because such persons as Mr, 
Birkbeck are induced to emigrate by the defects which at pre- 
sent exist in our system of administration: and they certainly 
are the most shallow, as well as the most unjust of all reasoners, 
who, while they loudly blame emigration, strenuously resist 
every attempt at removing the evils which produce it. 

Our emigrants, after a favourable voyage ina large vessel, 
arrived at Norfolk in Virginia, about the beginning of May. 
Every thing they at first saw made them regret the country they 
had left. ‘The market place was filled with negroes selling the 
worst butcher’s meat at high prices; miserable horses drew all 
the vehicles of the farmer; and the horrors of negro slavery ap- 
peared in every corner. As they ascended the river, the great 
beauty of the scenery somewhat reconciled them to their new 
abode. By degrees the character of the country improved ; the 
soil was rich and well cultivated ; and the habitations of the far- 
mers wore an appearance of ease and comfort, which the prac- 
tice of domestic slavery alone interrupted. They arrived at 
Petersburg during the time of the races; and the following pas- 
sage deserves attention. 

‘ A Virginian tavern resembles a French one with its table d’héte, 
{though notin the excellence of the cockery) but somewhat exceeds 
itin filth, as it does an English one in charges. The daily number 
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of guests at the ordinary in this tavern (and there are several large 
taverns in Petersburg) is fifty, consisting of travellers, store-keepers, 
lawyers and doctors. 

‘A Virginian planter is a republican in politics, and exhibits the 
high-spirited independence of that character. But he is a slave- 
master, irascible, and too often lax in morals. A dirk is said to be 
acommon appendage to the dress of a planter in this part of Vir- 

inia. 

: ‘I never saw in England an assemblage of countrymen who would 
average so well as to dress and manners: none of them reached any 
thing like style ; and very few descended to the shabby. 

‘ As it rained heavily, every body was confined the whole day to 
the tavern, after the race, which took place in the forenoon, The 
conversation which this afforded me an opportunity of hearing, gave 
me a high opinion of the intellectual cultivation of these Virginian 
farmers. 

‘Negro slavery was the prevailing topic—the beginning, the mid- 
dle and the end—an evil uppermost in every man’s thoughts ; which 
all deplore, many were anxious to fly, but for which no man can de- 
vise aremedy. One gentleman, in a poor state of health, dared not 
encounter the rain, but was wretched at the thought of his family be~ 
ing for one night without his protection—from his own slaves! He 
was suffering under the effects of a poisonous potion, administered by 
a negro, who was his personal servant, to whom he had given indul- 
gences and privileges unknown tothe most favoured valet of an Eng- 
lish gentleman. ‘This happened in consequence of some slight unin- 
tentional afiront on the part of the indulgent master. It is stated as a 
melancholy fact, that severe masters seldom suffer from their slaves’ 
resentment.’ p. 16,17. 


Here they left the vessel, and proceeded in the steam boat to 
Richmond, where every thing seemed to be dear beyond ex- 
ample; eggs, 2d. a piece; butter, 3s. 6d. a pound; hay, 9s. 
per cwt.; a warehouse 200. a year; and ground to build upon, 
from 2000/. to 30001. an acre. It is reckoned the dearest and 
worst supplied town in the United States. We must here pause 
to extract a passage containing this calm and accurate ob- 
server’s testimony to the radical and incurable evils of negro 
slavery, even ina form by far the most mitigated; for who can 
compare the state of the Slave in the Sugar Islands with that in 
North America? 

‘I saw two female slaves and their children sold by auction in the 
sireet,—an incident of common occurrence here, though horrifying 
to myself and many other strangers. I could hardly bear to see 
them handled and examined like cattle; and when I heard their 
sobs, and saw the big tears roll down their cheeks at the thought of 
being separated, I could not refrain from weeping with them. In 
selling these unhappy beings, little regard is had te the parting 
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of the nearest relations. Virginia prides itself on the comparative 
mildness of its treatment to the slaves ; and in fact they increase jp 
numbers, many being annually supplied from this state to those far. 
ther south, where the treatment is said to be much more severe, 
There are regular dealers, who buy them up and drive them in gangs, 
chained together, to a southern market. I am informed that few 
weeks pass without some of them being marched through this place. 
A traveller told me that he saw, two weeks ago, one hundred and 
twenty sold by auction, in the streets of Richmond ; and that they 
filled the air with their lamentations. 

‘It has also been confidently alleged, that the condition of slaves 
in Virginia, under the mild treatment they are said to experience, is 
preferable to that of our English labourers. I know and lament the 
degrading state of dependent poverty, to which the latter have been 
gradually reduced, by the operation of laws originally designed for 
their comfort and protection. I know also, that many slaves pass 
their lives in comparative ease, and seem to be unconscious of their 
bonds, and that the most wretched of our paupers might envy the al- 
lotment of the happy negro: This is not, however, instituting a fait 
comparison, to bring the opposite extremes of the two classes into 
‘competition. Let us take a view of some particulars which operate 
generally. 

‘In England, exertion is not the result of personal fear: in Vir 
ginia, it is the prevailing stimulus. 

‘The slave is punished for mere indolence, at the direction of an 
overseer :—The peasant is only punished by the law when guilty of a 
crime. 

‘In England, the labourer and his employer are equal in the eye 
of the law. Here, the law affords the slave no protection, unless a 
white man gives testimony in his favour. 

‘ Here, any white man may insult a black with impunity: whilst 
the English peasant, should he receive a blow from his employer, 
might and would return it with interest, and afterwards have his re- 
medy at law for the aggression. 

‘ The testimony of a peasant weighs as much as that of a lord in 
a court of justice; but the testimony of a slave is never admitted at all, 
in a case where a white man is opposed to him. 

‘A few weeks ago, in the streets of Richmond, a friend of mine 
saw a white boy wantonly throw quicklime in the face of a negro- 
man. The man shook the lime from his jacket, and some of it ac- 
cidentally reached the eyes of the young brute. This casual reta- 
liation excited the resentment of the brother of the boy, who com- 
plained to the slave’s owner. and actually had him punished with thirty 
lashes. This would not have happened to an English peasant. 

‘I must, however, do this justice to the slave-master of Virginyat 
It was not from him that I ever heard a defence of slavery ; some eX- 
tenuation on the score of expediency, or necessity, is the utmost 
range now taken by that description of reasoners, who, im former 
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times, would have attempted to support the principle as well as the 
ractice. 
a Perhaps it is in its depraving influence on the moral sense of both 
slave and master, that slavery is most deplorable. Brutal cruelty, we 
may hope, is a rare and transient mischief ; but the degradation of soul 
is universal, and, as it should seem, from the general character of 
free negroes, indelible. 
* All America is now suffering in morals through the baneful in- 
fluence of negro slavery, partially tolerated, corrupting justice at the 
very source.’ p. 21-24. 


Our party journeyed on in hired carriages and diligences to 
Washington; where they were struck with the absurd inconsist- 
ency of the architectural ornaments affected in the public build- 
ings. ‘ Ninety marble capitals,’ says Mr. Birkbeck, ‘ have been 
‘ imported at a vast cost from Italy, to crown the columns of 
‘ the capitol, and show how un-American is the whole plan.’— 
‘ There is nothing,’ he adds, with his usual sagacity and neat- 
ness, ‘to which I can liken this affectation of splendour, ex- 
‘ cept the painted face and gaudy head-dress of a half-naked 
‘ Indian.’ When, continuing their route, they arrived at the 
point on the road to Pittsburg, where their stage coach stopt, 
they found themselves 130 miles of mountain country short of 
that place, and had no means of proceeding, except on foot, or 
by waiting for vehicles and horses from a great distance. They 
preferred walking, and set out, nine in number, to traverse the 
Alleghany Ridge with the current of emigrants setting in to- 
wards the same quarter, and which he thus in a simple pictur- 
esque manner describes. 


* We have now fairly turned our backs on the old world, and find 
ourselves in the very stream of emigration. Old America seems to 
be breaking up, and moving westward. We are seldom out of sight, 
as we travel on this grand track towards the Ohio, of family groupes, 
behind and before us, some with a view to a particular spot; close to 
a brother perhaps, or a friend, who has gone before, and reported well 
of the country. Many, like ourselves, when they arrive in the wil- 
derness, will find no lodge prepared for them. 

* A small waggon (so light that you might almost carry it, yet strong 
enough to bear a good load of bedding, utensils and provisions, and 4 
swarm of young citizens,—and to sustain marvellous shocks in its" 
sage over these rocky heights) with two small horses ; sometim 
cow or two comprises their all ; excepting a little store of hard-earned 
cash for the land-office of the district, where they may obtain a title 
for as many acres as they possess half-dollars, being one-fourth of the 
purchase-mohey. The waggon has a tilt, or cover, made of a sheet, 
or perhaps a blanket. . The family are seen before, behind, or within 
the vehicle, according to the road or weather, or perhaps the spirits 
of the party. 
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‘ The New-Englanders, they say, may be known by the cheerfij) 
air of the women advancing in front of the vehicle; the Jersey peo. 
ple by their being fixed steadily within it ; whilst the Pennsylvanians 
creep lingering behind, as though regretting the homes they have left, 
A cart and single horse frequently afford the means of transfer, some. 
times a horse and pack-saddle. Often the back of the poor pilgrim 
bears all his effects ; and his wife follows, naked-footed, bending under 
the hopes of the family. 

* ‘his is a land of plenty; and we are proceeding to a land of 
abundance, as is proved by the noble droves of oxen we meet, on their 
way from the western country to the city of Philadelphia. They are 
kindly, well-formed, and well-fed animals, averaging about six cwt. 

* A flock of sheep, properly speaking, has not met my eyes in 
America, nor a tract of good sheep pasture. ‘T'wenty or thirty half- 
starved creatures are seen now and then straggling about in much 
wretchedness. These supply a little wool for domestic use. Cattle 
are good and plentiful, and horses excellent.’ p. 31—34. 


The following general remarks may still further tend to pre- 
sent a picture of this wonderful emigration to the reader. 


* The condition of the people of America is so different from aught 
that we in Europe have an opportunity of observing, that it would be 
difficult to convey an adequate notion of their character. 

‘ They are great travellers; and, in general, better acquainted 
with the vast expanse of country spreading over their eighteen states, 
(of which Virginia alone nearly equals Great Britain in extent), than 
the English with their little island. 

* They are alsoa migrating people ; and, even when in prosperous 
circumstances, can contemplate a change of situation, which under our 
old establishments and fixed habits, none, but the most enterprising, 
would venture upon, when urged by adversity. 

‘ To give an idea of the internal movements of this vast hive, 
about 12,000 waggons passed between Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
in the last year, with from four to six horses, carrying from thirty-five 
to forty cwt. ‘The cost of carriage is about seven dollars per cwt., 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg; and the money paid for the convey- 
ance of goods on this road, exceeds 300,000/. sterling. Add to these 
the numerous stages loaded to the utmost, and the innumerable trav- 
ellers, on horseback, on foot, and in light waggons, and you_ have 
before you a scene of bustle and business extending over a space 
of three hundred miles, which is truly wonderful. 

"* When, on our voyage, we approached within twenty leagues of 
the American coast, we were cheered by the sight of ships in every 
direction. Up James River, vessels of all sorts and sizes, from five 
hundred tons downwards, continually passing ; and steam-boats crowd- 
ed with passengers. The same on the Potomack; andim the winter, 
when the navigation is interrupted by frost, stages, twelve or fourteen 
in file, are seen posting along, to supply the want of that lugurious 
accommodation. 
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* But what is most. at‘variance with English notions of the Ameri- 
can people, is the urbatiity and civilization that prevail in situations 
remote from large cities. In our journey from Norfolk, on the coast 
of Virginia, to this place, in the heart of the Alleghany mountains, 
we have not for a moment lost sight of the manners of polished life. 
Refinement is unquestionably far more rare, than in our mature and 
highly cultivated state of society; but so is extreme vulgarity. In 
every department of common life, we here see employed, persons su- 
perior in habits and education to the same class in England. 

‘ The taverns in the great towns east of the mountains which lay in 
our route, afford nothing in the least corresponding with our habits 
and notions of convenient accommodation; the only similarity is in the 
expense. 

‘ At these places all is performed on the gregarious plan: every 
thing is public by day and by night ;—for even night in an Ameri- 
can inn affords no privacy. Whatever may be the number of guests, 
they must receive their entertainment en masse, and they must sleep 
en masse. Three times a day the great bell rings, and a hundred 
persons collect from all quarters to eat a hurried meal, composed of 
almost as many dishes. At breakfast you have fish, flesh, and fowl, 
bread of every shape and kind, butter, eggs, coffee, tea—every thing, 
and more than you can think of. Dinner is much like the breakfast, 
omitting the tea and coffee; and supper is the breakfast repeated. 
Soon after this meal, you assemble once more, in rooms crowded 
with beds, something like the wards of an hospital ; where, after un- 
dressing in public, you are fortunate if you escape a partner in your 
bed, in addition to the myriads of bugs, which you need not hope to 
escape. 

‘ But the horrors of the kitchen, from whence issue these shoals 
of dishes, how shall I describe, though I have witnessed them!—It 
is a dark and sooty hole, where the idea of cleanliness never enter- 
ed, swarming with negroes of all sexes and ages, who seem as though 
they were bred there; without floor, except the rude stones that 
support a raging fire of pine logs, extending across the entire place ; 
which forbids your approach, and which no being but a negro could 
face.’ p. 35—39. 

Pittsburg, termed the Birmingham of America, was naturally 
expected to present a scene of filth, noise and smoke, some- 
what resembling its archetype in the old world. The travellers, 
however, were agreeably disappointed to find themselves in a 
beautiful and cleanly though busy town, at the junction of the 
two rivers which here form the Ohio, and surrounded by the 
most delightful woodland and hilly scenery. Though a manu- 
facturing district, wages are so high that a poor Irish emigrant 
who came as a journeyman shoemaker, three years before, had 
already saved money enough to pay 300 dollars for the good- 
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will of his master’s shop, and had, when Mr. Birkbeck saw 
him, a well stocked shop and very lucrative business, ‘In 
‘this town,’ says Mr. Birkbeck, ‘ I heard delightful musick 
‘from a pianoforte made here !-—a few years ago it was a fort, 
‘from which a white man durst not stir without a military 
‘guard, for the Indians.’ A small remnant of this race still 
resides, it seems, at no great distance, having adopted the ha- 
bits of their civilized neighbours. But the rise of a man’s for- 
tune, and the general progress of the country, is better illus- 
trated by the history of a few individuals whom Mr. Birkbeck 
judiciously selects as examples. One whom he conversed with 


—‘is about thirty; has a wife and three fine healthy children: 
His father is a farmer; that is to say, a proprietor, living five miles 
distant. From him he received five hundred dollars, and ‘“* began the 
world” in true style of American enterprise, by taking a cargo of 
flour to New Orleans, about two thousand miles, gaining a little more 
than his expenses, and a stock of knowledge. Two years ago, he 
had increased his property to nine hundred dollars ; purchased this 
place ; a house, stable, &c. and two hundred and fifty acres of land 
(sixty-five of which are cleared and laid down to grass), for three 
thousand five hundred dollars, of which he has already paid three 
thousand, and will pay the remaining five hundred next year. He 
is now building a good stable, and going to improve his house. His 
property is at present worth seven thousand dollars ; having gained, 
or rather grown, five thousand five hundred dollars in two years, with 
prospects of future accumulation to his utmost wishes. Thus it is that 
people here grow wealthy, without extraordinary exertion, and without 
any anxiety.’ p. 51. 

Of another, an Irishman, he tells us, that, fourteen years ago, 
he came to his present estate, before an axe had ever been lift- 
ed on it, and with only his axe in his hand; and that he now 
discusses the interests of the country like one concerned in its 
prosperity—being possessed of 118 acres of excellent land, well 
cultivated; the father of twenty descendants; and paying eight 
dollars a year in taxes, five to the federal treasury, and three to 
his own country, in all about fourpence an acre. About the 
same time, there came also another poor emigrant, who ‘ un- 
loaded his family under a tree,’ on the land where he now pos- 
sesses two hundred acres of fine land, in excellent culture, pro- 
ducing from 80to 100 bushels of Indian corn an acre. Incited 
by such prospects, the emigrants pour along this tract in count- 
lessswarms. Tourteen waggons of them passed in one day ; thir- 
teenthe next. Three of these contained forty-two young chil- 
dren. The inhabitants of the wilderness are driven back: And 
Mr. Birkbeck relates the singular case of a General Boon, one 
of the first settlers of Kentucky, who, smit with the love of so- 
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litude, plunged into the western territory, beyond the Missouri, 
at what was then thought an inapproachable distance from civi- 
lized footsteps. There he livedalone; and, while solely occu- 
pied with the chase, about two years ago, he was overtaken, in 
his turn, by ‘ the restless foot of civilization,’ and compelled 
to go back two hundred miles further; where, having attained 
the age of seventy, he may hope that his fellow creatures will 
not reach him before he terminates his days. 

Our party having purchased horses at Pittsburg, proceeded 
on their journey westward; and, crossing the Ohio, began to 
search for a spot where they might fix their abode. Every 
step of the way afforded evidence of the rapid progress of this 
wonderfulcountry. ‘They had travelled seventy miles, in com- 
pany with a gentleman who, twelve years before, had gone the 
same journey, and recollected it as an Indian footpath through 
the wilderness. It was now a string of plantations, scarcely in- 
terrupted by an uncleared tract. The price of land in this 
district, has, during that period, risen to twenty or thirty dol- 
lars an acre; and, at first, it cost only 320 dollars for 160 
acres, the sum to be paid in five years ;—so that the settler, who 
at the beginning had little more than a hundred dollars, now 
finds himself worth 3000 or 4000, besides supporting his family 
during the whole time. The whole taxes do not exceed forty 
shillings upon a square mile of territory, however highly culti- 
vated. An observation occurs almost as soon as Mr. Birkbeck 
enters upon his journey, and is constantly repeated in all parts 
of the country, that the unhealthy character of most of the set- 
tlements is entirely owing to their having been founded in low 
grounds, on the banks of rivers, andin marshy land. The love 
of gain—the desire of saving a little trouble, or a little money— 
dictated this selection; and, wherever it has been adopted, the 
consequence has been fatal to health—wherever a more elevat- 
ed position has been chosen, the climate has been found salu- 
brious. 

One of the most striking features in the great western wilder- 
ness, is the magnificent growth of the vegetable kingdom. In 
one place our travellers measured a fine walnut tree, about seven 
feet in diameter, or twenty-one in girth. Two sycamores of 
equal dimensions were decaying in its neighbourhood. But the 
white oak, he says, is the glory of the upland forest. As they 
generally grow in thick groupes, their stems are by no means as 
large as they would be if they stood single; but they are lofty 
and straight in an extraordinary degree—sometimes eighty or 
ninety feet without a branch. Mr. Birkbeck measured one which 
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was six fect in diameter at four feet from the ground ; and three 
feet in diameter at seventy from the ground. This is a gigan- 
tic growth, altogether unknown in our hemisphere. In one 
= he found some hills covered with the same grand trees, 

or miles together, within view of the road, were thousands of 
them, whose stems were fourteen or fifteen feet round, and rising 
straight, and without a branch, for seventy or eighty feet, where 
they were crowned with luxuriant tops. An accident had be. 
fallen this woody tract, which is well described. 

‘For the space of a mile in breadth, a hurricane, which tra. 
‘versed the entire western country in a north-east direction, 
. about seven years ago, had opened itself a passage through this 
* region of giants, and has left a scene of extraordinary desola- 
‘tion. We pass immediately on, after viewing those massive 
‘trunks, the emblems of strength and durability, to where they 
‘lie tumbled over each other like scattered stubble, some torn 
‘up by the roots, others broken off at different heights, or splin- 
‘tered only, and their tops bent over, and touching the ground; 
‘such isthe irresistible force of these impetuous airy torrents. 
‘ These hurricane tracts afford strong holds for game, and all 
‘animals of savage kind. ‘There is a panther, the only one re- 
‘maining, it is said, in this country, which makes this spot its 
‘haunt, and eludes the hunters.’ pp. 77, 78. 

While traversing these vast forests, our travellers sometimes 
met with adventures little known tothose who journey in more 
frequented paths. The following passage gives a simple, buta 
lively account of one of these. 


‘Our rear party, consisting of one of the ladies, a servant boy, 
and myself, were benighted, in consequence of accidental detention, 
at the foot of one of these rugged hills ; and, without being well 
provided, were compelled to make our first experiment of ‘ camping 
out.” A traveller in the woods should always carry flint, steel, tin- 
der, and matches,—a few biscuits, a half-pint phial of spirits, and a 
tin cup--a large knife or tomahawk ; then with his two blankets, and 
his great coat and umbrella, he need not be uneasy, should any un- 
foreseen delay require his sleeping under a tree. Our party having 
separated, the important articles of tinder and matches were in the 
baggage of the division which had proceeded; and as the night was 
rainy and excessively dark, we were for some time under some anx- 
iety lest we should have been deprived of the comfort and security 
of afire, Fortunately, my powder-flask was in my saddle-bags, and 
we succeeded in supplying the place of tinder. by moistening a piece 
of paper, and rubbing it with gunpowder. We placed our touch- 
paper on an old cambric handkerchief, as the most readily combus- 
tible article in our stores. On this we scattered gunpowder pretty 
copiously, and our flint and steel soon enabled us to raise a flame, 
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and, collecting dry wood, we made a noble fire. There was a mat- 
tress for the lady, a bearskin for myself, and the load of the pack- 
horse as a pallet for the boy. Thus, by means of great coats and 
blankets, and our umbrellas spread over our heads, we made our 

uarters comfortable ; and placing ourselves to the leeward of the 
fre, with our feet towards it, we lay more at ease than in the gene- 
rality of taverns. Our horses fared rather worse ; but we took care to 
tie them where they could browse a little, and occasionally shifted their 
quarters. We had a few biscuits, a small bottle of spirits, and a 
phial of oil: with the latter we contrived, by twisting some twine very 
hard, and dipping it in the oil, to make torches ; and after several 
fruitless attempts we succeeded in finding water; we also collected 
plenty of dry wood. ‘Camping out” when the tents are pitched by 
daylight, and the party ig ready furnished with the articles which we 
were obliged to supply by expedients, is quite pleasant in fine weather. 
My companion was exceedingly ill, which was, in fact, the cause of our 
being benighted ; and never was the night’s charge of a sick friend un- 
dertaken with more dismal forebodings, especially during our ineffectual 
efforts to obtain fire, the first blaze of which was unspeakably delight- 
ful: After this, the rain ceased, and the invalid passed the night in 
safety ; so that the morning found us more comfortable than we could 
have anticipated.’ pp. 95-97. 

Mr. Birkbeck, almost from the moment of his entering the 
Ohio country, was surrounded by temptations to stop and settle. 
He found cleared lands, at a moderate price; comforts in the 
neighbourhood; pleasant society :—But he was resolved to push 
on till he came to a station where the lowest Government price 
of two dollars an acre might suffice; aware that a crowd of 
neighbouring settlers would soon follow, to give the land a 
higher value, and to bring along with them the comforts and 
pleasures of social life. At length, in the south-east district of 
the Illinois territory, this judicious person fixed upon an allot- 
ment of 1440 acres, by advancing one-fourth of the price, or 
720 dollars; and Mr. Flower, his friend and the companion of 
his fortunes, made an equal and similar purchase adjoining to 
his own. These allotments form part of a rich and beautiful 
prairie, six miles from the Big Wabash, and as far from the Lit- 
tle Wabash rivers, both of which are navigable. The reader 
may naturally be desirous of learning how these land sales are 
carried on by the American government, and how the vast 
tracts of territory at its disposal are parcelled out to new set- 
tlers. Mr. Birkbeck has given this information in the following 
passage, with his accustomed accuracy and conciseness. 

‘The tract of country, which is to be disposed of, is surveyed, 
and laid out in sections of a mile square, containing six hundred and 
forty acres, and these are subdivided into quarters, and, in particular 
situations, half-quarters. The country is also laid out in counties of 
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about twenty miles square, and townships of six miles square in some 
instances, and in others eight. The townships are numbered in 
ranges, from north to south, and the ranges are numbered from west 
to east; and lastly, the sections in each township are marked nume- 
tically. All these lines are well-defined in the woods, by marks on 
the trees. This done at a period, of which »ublic notice is given, 
the lands in question are put up to auction, excepting the sixteenth 
section in every township, which is reserved for the support of schools, 
andthe maintenance of the poor. There are also sundry reserves of 
entire townships, as funds for the support of seminaries on a more 
extensive scale ; and sometimes for other purposes of general interest. 
No government lands are sold under two dollars per acre ; and | be- 
lieve they are put up at this price in quarter sections, at the auction; 
and if there be no bidding, they pass on. The best lands and most 
favourable situations are sometimes run up to ten or twelve dollars, 
and in some late instances much higher. The lots which remain un- 
sold are, from that time, open to the public, at the price of two dol- 
lars per acre ; one-fourth to be paid down, and the remaining three- 
fourths to be paid by instalments in five years; at which time, if the 
payments are not completed, the lands revert to the State, and the 
prior advances are forfeited. 

‘When a purchaser has made his election of one, or any number 
of vacant quarters, he repairs to the land office, pays eighty dollars, 
or as many times that sum as he purchases quarters, and receives a 
certificate, which is the basis of the complete title, which will be given 
him when he pays all: this he may do immediately, and receive 
eight per cent. interest for prompt payment. The sections thus sold 
are marked immediately on the general plan, which is always open at 
the land office to public inspection, with the letters A. P. ‘ advance 
paid.”” There is a receiver and a register at each land office, who 
‘are checks on each other, and are remunerated by a per-centage on 
the receipts.’ p. 70, 71. 

When a person has, in this manner, obtained possession of 
part of a prairie, it only wants fencing, and water for the live- 
stock, to make at once rich pasture land; and from this to ara- 
ble land the transition is easy, expeditious, and profitable as it 
proceeds. The whole cost of purchase, fencing and watering, 
that is, of buying the land, and then making it begin to yield 
a profit, is only eighteen shillings an acre. The cost of build- 
ings and stocking is of course more difficult to estimate ; but Mr. 
Birkbeck calculates that 2000/. would suffice for 640 acres; 
so that for 3000/. an English farmer, who was but indifferently 
off on a farm of 600/. or 7001. a year rent, may find himself 
owner of a fine estate of 600 or 700 acres in America, capable 
of almost unlimited improvement, and in the neighbourhood of 
rich, cheap land, in which he may invest his surplus profits. 

This is unquestionably one of the most tempting points of view 
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in which emigration has ever yet been represented to men of 
moderate fortunes and industrious habits. Yet we are not of 
the number of those who view with alarm the probable conse- 
quences of such a temptation being held out. After all, says 
Dr. Smith, man is, of all luggage, the most difficult to be trans- 
orted. In truth, he takes such root wherever he has been 
planted, that, long after almost all nourishment has been ex- 
tracted from it, we find him cling to its bare rocks, and rather 
wither than be torn away. It isin vain to remind him how 
bleak the sky, how scanty the nutriment, how exposed to tem- 
pests the position. We find him rebuilding his cottage upon the 
half cooled lava which has swept all his possessions away, and 
obstinately refusing to quit a spot of earth which the perpetual 
conflicts of the elements hardly leave at rest foraday. Not 
even the pestilential swamps of Guiana and Java can frighten 
him from his home, and dissolve the most powerful of all ties— 
local attachment. In vain we remind him of his privations, his 
sufferings, his risks. He knows it all; he feels it to be a dear 
price ;—but his home he deems above all price, and he willingly 
pays it. In vain we paint to his imagination the delights of 
happier climates, and the rich abundance of more luxuriant 
soils. He admits it all; but in those lands he feels he would ever 
be a stranger, and against all these enjoyments he sets one word 
—home. Even when he leaves it for a season, he fondly dwells 
upon its pleasures, now magnified in his imagination; while the 
friendly treachery of his memory sinks every unpleasing reality 
which fancy has failed to varnish over with fairy colours. And, 
in the midst of distant pursuits, which leave hardly a possibility 
that his connexion with the sacred spot should ever be other than 
nominal, he refuses to give it up, be it but a name; and his 
heart loudly protests against any fina] step that may dispel what 
he knows all the while to be a mere illusion of the brain. If 
Providence had not, by so powerful an instinct, set its canon 
against emigration, all the laws of man could never have tied 
the bulk of any community to a country where they are doomed 
to pine in want—while ease and comfort are within their reach, 
and to be purchased by the single act of changing their place of 
abode. Nay, with the vast majority of mankind, those feelings, 
which the rudest climate and meanest lot cannot subdue, are 
too strong even for the ruder hand of the Government and its 
agents,—what shape soever they may assume—whether of in- 
quisitors, or spies, or mercenary troops, or collectors of taxes. 
It thus happens, that unless in circumstances the most extra- 
ordinary, the number of emigrants from any community must 
always bear avery small proportion to the whole population. 
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The United States appear at present to be placed in circum. 
stances of this description. The rapid multiplication of the in. 
habitants, which began when the country was almost a wilder. 
ness, has apparently gone on without being retarded by the cul- 
tivation and consequent scarcity of the land. Had there been 
no unsettled territory in the neighbourhood, the checks to po- 
pulation would soon have begun to operate; but the possibility 
of always finding a vent in those boundless and fertile regions, 
has seemingly kept the velocity of increase in the United States 
at its original rate. Accordingly, the emigration bears a sensi- 
ble proportion, if not-to the whole numbers of the people, at 
least to the yearly augmentation of those numbers, The rapi- 
dity with which new settlements are formed in this manner, is 
illustrated by Mr. Birkbeck’s whole book; but nothing tends 
more clearly to show it than the state of society which he found 
at Princeton, where he took up his abode while his land was 
preparing to receive him. This is a small town, placed at the fur 
ther limit of Indiana, and founded only two years before our 
author’s arrival. It contained fifty houses; was the county 
town of the district; and contained (says Mr. B.) ‘as many 
‘well informed, genteel people, in proportion to the number 
‘of inhabitants, as any county town I am acquainted with.’— 
‘I think,’ (he adds), ‘there are half as many individuals who 
“are entitled to that distinction as there are houses; and not one 
* decidedly vicious character, nor one that is not able and wil- 
‘ jing to maintain himself.’ 

Though these settlements are apparently locked up in the in- 
terior of a vast continent, they have, by the aid of navigable 
rivers, an easy communication with the ocean ; and the invention 
of the steam-boat renders the voyage, in either direction, sure 
and expeditious. Shawnee Town, about forty-five miles from 
Mr. Birkbeck’s plantation, is connected with it by the Wabash 
river, at a distance of only six miles. From Shawnee to New 
Orleans is 1200 miles, and this distance is performed in twenty 
days. The whole addition to the voyage across the Atlantic 
amounts to no more than one month. The settlement has a com- 
munication also to the north, by means of the Wabash river, 
for about four hundred miles, and is thus connected with the 
whole trade of the settlements behind Canada. No situation can 
be more promising for future wealth and greatness. A frugal 
and industrious people, here established, is morally certain of 
rising to the rank of a great state in the course of a few gene- 
rations. Mr. Birkbeck states distinctly, that, although he is de- 
sirous of assisting any person in settling upon this territory, he 
will be agent to no man who intends to remain at. home, and 
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embark his capital in purchases, from the prospect of gain by 
the rise in the value of land. We believe that the effect of 
reading his book has pretty uniformly been to excite a strong 
desire of emigrating in the first instance ; and then, as this ar. 
dour cooled, to engender a plan of investing capital in purchases 
near the sagacious author’s settlement. ‘Reading, however, to 
the end, we are disappointed to find, that he will not facilitate 
such schemes, and that no one can hope for help from him, or 
benefit from his settlement through him, who will not remove 
thither himself, with his household gods. 

It is impossible to close this interesting volume, without cast- 
ing our eyes upon the marvellousempire of which Mr. Birkbeck 
paints the growth in colours far more striking than any hereto- 
fore used in portraying it. Where is this prodigious increase of 
numbers, this vast extension of dominion, to end? What bounds 
has Nature set to the progress of this mighty uation? Let our 
jealousy burn as it may; let our intolerance af America be as 
unreasonably violent as we please; still it is plain, that she isa 
power in spite of us, rapidly rising to supremacy; or, at least, 
that each year so mightily augments her strength, as to overtake, 
by a most sensible distance, even the most formidable of her 
competitors. In foreign commerce, she comes nearer to Eng- 
land than any other maritime power; and already her mercan- 
tile navy is within a few thousand tons of our own! If she goes 
on as rapidly for two or three years, she must overtake and out- 
strip us. Men’s minds are naturally turned towards the chances 
of her being retarded; and the first and most obvious has been, 
the prospect of her dividing into several states. 

The war has proved this expectation to be in a great mea- 
sure chimerical. ‘Those who indulged it held, that how well 
soever adapted to the purposes of internal government, the Fe- 
deral Constitution must fall to pieces before a foreign enemy ; 
—that war must be the end ofthe Union. A war with England, 
the power most likely to divide the States—the only power hav~ 
ing a natural interest and party among the American people— 
was, happily for the Union, begun on principles so extravagant, 
and conducted with such want of moderation, as to strengthen 
the party opposed to the English government, and to knit in one 
indissoluble body the whole states of America. 

What chance, then, is there of time effecting, by its silent 
pace, that which the ruder shock of foreign conflict has failed 
to accomplish? The question of the dissolution is intimately 
connected with the causes of the peaceable union of this great 
empire. 

We perceive a nation ney progressing (as they themselves 
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term it in language borrowed from our own great poet) towards 


universal dominion over the New World. Its present popula- 
tion of ten millions will in another generation be increased to 
twenty; and the new community now forming to the westward, 
toa million ortwo morc. The question is natural, Can such 
a vast mass of people, spread over so large a territory, be kept 
together by afeeble government? And the enemies of the Uni- 
ted States have seldom any hesitation in boldly concluding, that 
their fate is, either to become the slaves of a military despotism, 
or the prey of internal disunion. No one seems to think the 
subsistence of the Federal Union a possible event. 

It might be proper, however, to consider the real ground of 
stability which the government of America possesses, before we 
decide in so positive a manner against it. There can be little 
doubt, that the whole question turns upon the difference of 
American and European society, and the total want, in the for- 
mer, of that race of political characters which abounds in the 
Jatter. In America, all men have abundant occupation of their 
own, Without.thinking of the State.. Every person is deeply in- 
terested, and perpetually engaged, in driving his trade, and cul- 
tivating his land: and little time is left to any one for thinking 
of state affairs, except asa subject of conversation. As a busi- 
ness, they engage the attention of no one except the rulers of 
the country; and even they keep the concerns of the public 
subordinate to theirown. The governor of a State is gene- 
rally a large landowner and farmer of his own ground. A fo- 
reign minister is the active member of a lucrative and laborious 
profession, quitting it for a few months, and returning to its 
gains and its toils when his mission is ended. The business 
of the Senate occupies but afew weeks in the year; and no 
man devotes himself so much to its duties, as to leave it doubt- 
ful to what class of the industrious community he properly be- 
longs. The race of mere statesmen, so well known among us 
in the Old World, is wholly unknown in the New; and, until 
it'springs up, even the foundations of a change cannot be con- 
sidered as laid. The Americans, no doubt, are, like other free- 
men, decided partisans, and warm political combatants; but 
what project or chance can counterbalance, in their eyes, the 
benefits conferred by the Union, of cultivating their soil, and 
pursuing their traffic freely and gainfully, in their capacity of 
private individuals? A preacher of insurrection might safely 
be left with such personages.as the American farmers; and, 
until the whole frame of society alters, even a great increase 
of political characters will not enable those persons success- 
fully to appeal to the bulk of the community, with the pros- 
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pect of splitting the Union. The cautious and economical 
character of the Federal Government seems admirably adapted 
to secure its hold over the affections of a rational and a frugal 
people. 

In the abstracts and extracts, of which this article consists, 
we have given a tolerably fair outline of Mr. Birkbeck’s work. 
We shall close our aceount of it with one more quotation, con- 
taining the account of a religious society, so extraordinary, that 
we are desirous of acquainting the reader with its character, be- 
cause all such peculiarities tend to throw a light upon the histo- 
ry of human nature. With this extract, then,—with a warm 
recommendation of Mr. B.’s work, and an expression of our 
hopes that we may soon again hear from him of the progress 
which his interesting colony has made, we conclude the present 
article. 


‘ At this, our third visit, Harmony becomes more enigmatical. 
This day, being Sunday, afforded us an opportunity of seeing group- 
ed and in their best attire, a large part of the members of this won- 
derful community. It was evening when we arrived, and we saw no 
human creature about the streets :—we had even to call the landlord 
of the inn out of church to take charge of our horses. The cows 
were waiting round the little dwellings, to supply the inhabitants with 
their evening’s meal. Soon the entire body of people, which is about 
seven hundred, poured out of the church, and exhibited so much 
health, and peace, and neatness in their persons, that we could not 
but exclaim, surely the institutions which produce so much happiness 
must have more of good than of evil in them; and here I rest, not 
lowered in my abhorrence of the hypocrisy, if it be such, which go- 
verns the ignorant by nursing them in superstition ; but inclined in 
charity to believe that the leaders are sincere. Certain it is, that liv- 
ing in such plenty, anda total abstraction from care about the future 
provision for a family, it must be some overbearing thraldom that pre- 
vents an increase of their numbers by the natural laws of population. 

‘I had rather attribute this phenomenon to bigotry pervading the 
mass, than charge a few with the base policy of chaining a multitude, 
by means of superstition. It is, however, difficult to separate the 
idea of policy from a contrivance which is so highly political. Them 
number of Mr. Kapp’s associates would increase so rapidly, without 
some artificial restraint, as soon to become unmanageable. to 

‘ This colony is useful to the neighbourhood, a term which in- 
cludes a large space here: it furnishes from its store many articles of 
great value, not so well supplied elsewhere ; and it is a market for all 
spare produce. There are also valuable culinary plants and fruit 
trees, for which the neighbourhood is indebted to the Harmonites ; 
and they set a good example of neatness and industry: but they are 
despised as ignorant ; and men are not apt to imitate what they scorn, 
Ignorant as the mass of Harmonites may be, when we contrast their 
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neatness and order with the slovenly habits of their neighbours, we 
see the good arising from mere association, which advances these poor 
people a century, probably much more, on the social scale, beyond 
the solitary beings who build their huts in the wilderness. For my 
reflections on the principles which may be supposed to actuate the 
rulers of this highly prosperous community, having no personal know- 
ledge of the parties who govern, nor intimacy with any of the go- 
verned, I have no data, except the simple and, possibly, superficial 
observations of a traveller. Should | in this character have under- 
rated or mistaken them, I shall, when their neighbour, gladly repair 
my error. 

‘ In the institution of these societies, the Shakers and the Harmo- 
nites,—religion, or, if you will, fanaticism, seems to be an agent so 
powerful, and in fact is so powerful in its operation on the conduct of 
their members, that we are apt to attribute all the wonders that arise 
within the influence of this principle to its agency alone: for what 
may not be effected, by a sentiment which can bear down and abro- 
gate entirely, in the instance of the Shakers, and nearly so in that of 
the Harmonites, the first great and fundamental law of human, or 
rather of all, nature? I allude to the tenet which is avowed in the 
former, and more obscurely inculcated in the latter, that the gospel 
of Christ is offered to them under the injunction of abstinence from 
sexual intercourse. 

‘ | have had repeated opportunities of personal observation, on the 
effects of the united efforts of the Harmonites. The result of a si- 
milar union of powers among the Shakers, has been described to me 
by a faithful witness ; and I am quite convinced that the association of 
numbers, in the application of a good capital, is sufficient to account 
for all that has been done: and that the unnatural restraint, which 
forms so prominent and revoltinga feature of these institutions, is 
prospective, rather than immediate in its object. 

‘It has, however, as I before remarked, the mischievous tendency 
to render their example. so excellent in other respects, altogether 
unavailing. Strangers visit their establishments, and retire from them 
full of admiration :—but, a slavish acquiescence under a disgusting 
superstition, is so remarkable an ingredient in their character, that it 
checks all desire of imitation.’ p. 135—140. 
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Arr. V. View of the State of Europe aney the Middle Ages. 
By Henry Hatvam, Esq. 2 vol. 4to. London, 1818. 


PPHE object of this work is to trace the progress of Europe 
from the middle of the fifth to the end of the fifteenth 
century; from the establishment of Clovis in Gaul, to the in- 
vasion of Italy by Charles VIII.; from the final settlement of 
the Barbariansin the Western empire, to the consolidation of 
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Christendom into a political system of unequal, but independ- 
ent states, which has subsisted with little variation to our own 
times. There are few periods of history more deserving inves- 
tigation, or more pregnant with useful information to the pre- 
sent age. To the revolutions of the Middle Ages the nations of 
Europe owe their existing laws and institutions, their peculiar 
manners and character, their particular faults and merits. We 
still suffer from the prejudices and errors, we still profit by the 
spirit and wisdom of our ancestors. 

It would be difficult to appreciate exactly the merits, and in- 
vidious to point out the defects, of the numerous precursors of 
Mr. Hallam in this branch of historical investigation. It is suf- 
ficient to remark, that the plan of his work is more extensive 
than that of our countryman Dr. Robertson, its arrangement 
more strictly historical, its views more comprehensive, and its 
information more copious and critical. Mr. Hallam appears to 
have bestowed much time and reflection on his subject. -He 
has availed himself, without scruple, of the labours of those who 
had preceded him in the same career; but he has not servilely 
adopted their opinions, nor carelessly copied their errors. On 
every disputable point he has exercised his judgment freely, 
and examined the conclusions of his predecessors with diligence 
and impartiality. But, though he has not disdained the aid of 
modern abridgments, he has not trusted implicitly to the ex- 
tracts of compilers and system makers. On the contrary, he 
appears to have had recourse habitually to the original authors, 
who describe the transactions and exhibit the sentiments of their 
ownage. This, it must be owned, is often an ungrateful la- 
bour. Many pages must sometimes be perused of these wor- 
thies, before a single fact or observation occurs that repays the 
toil. But to an historian of the present day, who wishes to be 
imbued with the real spirit and feeling of ages that. are past, 
the study of their writings is indispensable. To a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the early chronicles and original histories of 
the Barbarians, Mr. Hallam has added a diligent examina- 
tion of their laws; and wherever records throw their steady 
and certain light on the progress of events, he has consulted 
them with care. But it is not the labour and industry employ- 
ed by Mr. Hallam in the composition of his work, nor even the 
valuable and interesting information it contains, that constitute 
its chief or peculiar merit. It is written throughout with a spi+ 
rit of freedom and liberality, that do credit to the author. | A 
firm but temperate love of liberty, an enlightened but cautious: 
philosophy, form its distinguished excellence. We never find 
the author attempting to palliate injustice. or excuse oppression; 
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and whenever he treats of popular rights, or pronounces on the 
contentions of subjects with their sovereigns, we meet witha 
freedom and intrepidity of discussion that remind us of better 
times. But though a decided-enemy to the encroachments of 
arbitrary power, Mr, Hallam is no infatuated admirer of ancient 
turbulence, nor blind apologist of popular excesses. If, indeed, 
there is any quality of his work that merits our unqualified ap. 
probation, it is the spirit of fairness and impartiality that per. 
vades the whole. We have sometimes found him careless, and 
have sometimes thought him in the wrong; but we have not 
met with an uncandid misrepresentation, an ungenerous senti- 
ment, or a narrow-minded prejudice in his book. 

To give a full analysis of Mr. Hallam’s labours, in the short 
compass of a review, would bea task impossible to execute. 
To those who wish to follow the progress of Europe from rude- 
ness to refinement,—from turbulence and violence to order and 
tranquillity,—from poverty and ignorance to wealth and know- 
ledge, we recommend his book as one of the most valuable ad- 
ditions made in our time to the stock of our historical informa. 
tion. We must content ourselves with a short notice of the 
principal subjects which he treats; giving extracts to show the 
spirit in which he writes, and occasionally interspersing obser- 
vations of our own on particular points where we think him 
mistaken, or happen to differ from him in opinion. 

The first chapter of Mr. Hallam’s book is employed in giving 
an abridgment of the history of France, from its conquest by 
Clovis to the invasion of Naples by Charles VIII. This isa 
rapid but masterly sketch of the revolutions of that great king- 
dom. The principal events are selected with judgment, and re- 
lated with spirit. It was no part of the author’s plan to follow, 
with minute and tedious exactness, the succession of princes, or 
to expatiate on undecisive wars and fruitless victories. His ob- 
ject was, to mark those important events which led to perma- 
nent changes in the internal state and political institutions of 
France. He passes slightly over the degradation and deposal 
of the first dynasty ; dwells with complacence on the splendid 
character of Charlemagne; describes the anarchy that led to the 
usurpation of the Capets; and traces with precision the succes 
sive encroachments by which the princes of that ambitious fa- 
mily gradually extended their dominions and increased their 
power, till the feudal constitution, of which they were at first 
only the superior lords, disappeared from sight, and left an ab- 
solute and arbitrary monarchy in its place. In his review of 
the Capetian race, Mr. Hallam bestows that eulogy on St. Lewis 
which his solitary virtue so justly merits. 
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The wars with England, arising from the claim of Edward 
III. to the French crown, occupy a considerable part of this 
abridgment, and are related with great fairness and candour. 
The magnificent character of Edward and his son, the splen- 
dour of their victories, and the chivalrous spirit of their court, 
are themes that still warm the imagination, and excite no un- 
natural exultation in every English bosom. ‘If we could for- 
‘get,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘ what never should be forgotten, the 
*wretchedness and devastation that fell upon a great kingdom, 
‘too dear a price for the display of any heroism, we might 
‘count these English wars in France among the brightest pe- 
‘riods in history.’—‘ A good lesson,’ he continues, ‘may be 
‘drawn by conquerors, trom the change of fortune that’ befel 
‘Edward III. A long warfare, and unexampled success, had 
‘procured for him some of the richest provinces of France. 
‘ Within a short time, he was entirely stripped of them, less 
‘through any particular misconduct, than in consequence of 
‘ the intrinsic difficulty of preserving such acquisitions. The 
‘French were already knit together as one people; and even 
‘those, whose feudal duties sometimes led them into the field 
‘ against their sovereign, could not endure the feeling of dis- 
‘memberment from the monarchy.’ In the provinces ceded 
to Edward, by the peace of Breligny, the inhabitants submit- 
ted, with sullen reluctance, to the English yoke: ‘Such un- 
‘ willing subjects might, perhaps, have been won by a prudent 
‘government; but the temper of the Prince of Wales, which 
‘ was rather stern and arbitrary, did not conciliate their hearts 
‘to his cause.2 The war was soon after renewed; and, ‘ina 
‘few campaigns, the English were deprived of almost all their 
‘ conquests, and even, in a great degree, of their original pos- 
‘ sessions in Guienne.’ 

Charles V. of France, having expelled the English, ‘ be- 
‘came a sagacious statesman, an encourager of literature, a 
‘ beneficent lawgiver. But all the fruits of his wisdom were 
‘lost in the succeeding reign. In a government essentially po- 
‘ pular, the youth or imbecility of the sovereign creates no ma- 
‘terial derangement. In a monarchy, where all the springs of 
‘the system depend upon one central force, these accidents, 
‘ which are sure, in the course of a few generations, to recur, 
‘ can scarcely fail to dislocate the whole machine.’ The States: 
General interfered, with success at first, to restrain the prodi- 
gality ofthe court; but the partisans of royalty ultimately pre- 
vailed. The city of Paris, which had shown a spirit of demo- 
cratic freedom, offensive to its rulers, ‘ was treated as the spoil 
‘of conquest ; its immunities abridged ; “its most active leaders 
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‘ put to death; a fine of uncommon severity imposed ; and the 
‘ taxes, which had been repealed by the States General, were 
‘renewed by arbitrary prerogative. It is difficult,’ continues 
Mr. Hallam, ‘to name a limit beyond which taxes will not he 
‘ borne without impatience, when they appear to be called for 
‘by necessity, and faithfully applied. But the sting of taxa. 
‘tion is wastefulness. What high-spirited man could see, 
‘ without indignation, the earnings of his labour, yielded un. 
‘ grudgingly to the public defence, become the spoils of 
‘sites and peculators? It is this that mortifies the liberal hand 
‘ of public spirit ; and those statesmen, who deem the security 
‘ of government to depend, not on laws and armies, but on the 
‘ moral sympathies and prejudices of the people, will vigilantly 
‘ guard against even the suspicion of prodigality.? Such were 
not the statesmen, unhappily for France, who then presided over 
her destinies. The outrageous dissoluteness of the Court, its 
enormous extravagance, and shameless contempt of public opi- 
nion, aggravated the discontent, and embittered the distressesof 
the people. Assassination openly perpetrated, and publicly 
vindicated, destroyed all confidence between the hostile fac- 
tions. Henry V. of England, profiting by these dissentions, 
contrived, by war and negotiation, to be declared the successor 
to the French monarchy, His premature death, fortunately for 
both countries, frustrated his plans. England in her turn be 
came distracted by domestic dissentions, and patriotism and su- 
perstition combined to expel her armies once more from France. 
We have na hesitation in condemning, with Mr. Hallam, the 
pretension of Edward TII. to the Crown of France. The 
claim of Philip had been recognised by the States and people 
of France, and confirmed by his peaceable possession of the 
throne for several years. He had been guilty of no errors of 
government, or encroachments on his subjects’ rights, . that 
could justly absolve them from their allegiance. Whether he was 
the nearest heir to the preceding monarch or not, séems to Us, 
in these circumstances, a matter of mighty indifference. Heé 
had the best of all titles, the willing acquiescence of his sub- 
jects, and their firm determination to support him against all 
competitors. But, if the claim of Edward is to be considered 
asa mere question of hereditary right, we are not sure that Mr. 
Hallam has either stated the argument in his favour correctly, 
or decided with justice against its validity. Edward and his an- 
tagonist agreed in admitting, that females were excluded from 
the French throne. What Edward contended was, that this 
exclusion did not extend to their male posterity ; and, of these, 
that he was the nearest male relation to the last King, and 
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therefore his lawful heir. Whatever we may think of this last 
distinction, essential, it must be confessed, to Edward’s claim, 
it was considered of importance in the middle ages. It was the 
ground on which Bruce rested his pretension to the Scottish 
sceptre ; and at Caspe, where the same question was agitated 
before commissioners from the three kingdoms of Arragon, the 
principle maintained by Edward, was adopted in the disposal 
of the crown, by a majority of the delegates present on that 
occasion. Ferdinand of Castile was preferred to his compe- 
titors, because he was the heir male nearest in blood to the pre- 
ceding monarch. This trifling oversight of Mr. Hallam is the 
more extraordinary, as the real ground of Edward’s pretensions 
to the crown of France, had been stated with precision by Ra- 
pin and by Carte. 

Mr. Hallam’s abridgment of the history of France, is an ex- 
cellent preparation for the chapter that follows on the feudal 
system, one of the most valuable and instructive parts of his 
book. In his dissertation upon this subject, he traces the rise 
and progress of that singular form of polity,—explains its princi- 
ples,—and distinguishes what was original and essential to the 
system, from that which was incidental and confined to parti- 
cular times and countries. Its effects on society and govern- 
ment, he appreciates with sagacity and candour; and explains, 
with great judgment and perspicuity, the causes that led to its 
establishment, and the changes that gradually undermined its 
principles, and finally subverted its institutions. 

‘It is the previous state of society,’ he observes, ‘under the 
grandchildren of Charlemagne, which we must always keep in mind, 
if we would appreciate the effects of the feudal system upon the wel- 
fare of mankind. The institutions of the eleventh century must be 
compared with those of the ninth, not with the advanced civilization 
of modern times. The state of anarchy, which we usually term 
feudal, was the natural result of a vast and barbarous empire, feebly 
administered, and the cause, rather than the effect of the general estab- 
lishment of feudal tenures. These, by preserving the mutual rela- 
tions of the whole, kept alive the feeling of a common country, and 
common duties ; and settled, after the lapse of ages, into the free con- 
stitution of England, the firm monarchy of France, and the federal 
union of Germany. 

‘ The utility of any form of policy may be estimated, by its effects 
upon national greatness and security, upon civil liberty and private 
rights, upon the tranquillity and order of society, upon the increase 
and diffusion of wealth, or upon the general tone of moral sentiment 
and energy. The feudal constitution was little adapted for the de- 
fence of a mighty kingdom, far less for schemes of conquest. But as 
it prevailed alike in several adjacent countries, none had any thing to 
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fear from the military superiority of its neighbours. — It was this ip. 
efficiency of the feudal militia, perhaps, that saved Europe, during 
the middle ages, from the danger of universal monarchy. In times 
when princes had little notion of confederacies for mutual protection, 
it is hard to say what might not have been the successes of an Otho, 
a Frederick, or a Philip Augustus, if they could have wielded the 
whole force of their subjects, whenever their ambition required. If 
an empire equally extensive with that of Charlemagne, and supported 
by military despotism, had been formed about the twelfth or thir. 
teenth centuries, the seeds of commerce and liberty, just then begin. 
ning to shoot, would have perished ; and Europe, reduced to a barba 
rous servitude, might have fallen before the free barbarians of Tar- 
tary. 

‘If we look at the feudal polity as a scheme of civil freedom, it 
bears a noble countenance. ‘To the feudal law it is owing, that the 
very names of right and privilege were not swept away, as in Asia, 
by the desolating hand of power. The tyranny, which, on every fa- 
vourable moment, was breaking through all barriers, would have riot- 
ed without control, if, when the people were poor and disunited, the 
nobility had not been brave and free. So fur as the sphere of feudali- 
ty extended, it diffused the spirit of liberty, and the notions of pri- 
vate right. Every one will acknowledge this, who considers the li- 
mitations of the services of vassalage, so cautiously marked in those 
law books which are the records of customs ; the reciprocity of obli- 
gation between the lord and his tenant; the consent required in every 
measure of a legislative or general nature; the security, above all, 
which every vassal found in the administration of justice by his peers, 
and even (we may in this sense say) in the trial by combat. The bulk 
of the people, it is true, were degraded by servitude ; but this had no 
connexion with the feudal tenures. 

‘The peace and good order of society were not promoted by this 
system. Though private wars did not originate in the feudal cus- 
toms, it is impossible to doubt that they were perpetuated by so con: 
venient an institution, which indeed owed its universal establishment 
to no other cause. And, as predominant habits of warfare are totally 
irreconcilable with those of industry, not merely by the immediate 
works of destruction which render its efforts unavailing, but through 
that contempt of peaceful occupations which they produce, the feu- 
dal system must have been intrinsically adverse to the accumulation of 
wealth, and the improvement of those arts which mitigate the evils or 
abridge the labours of mankind. 

‘ But, as a school of moral discipline, the feudal institutions were 
perhaps most to be valued. Society had sunk, for several centuries 
after the dissolution of the Roman empire, inta@ta condition of utter 
depravity ; where, if any vices could be selected as more eminently 
characteristic than others, they were falsehood; treachery and ingra- 
titude. In slowly purging off the lees of this extreme corruption, the 
feudal spirit exerted its ameliorating influetice. Violation of faith 
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stood first inthe catalogue of crimes, most repugnant to the very es- 
sence of a feudal tenure ; most severely and promptly avenged ; most 
branded by general infamy. ‘The feudal law books breathe through- 
out a spirit of honourable obligation. The feudal course of jurisdic- 
tion promoted, what trial by peers is peculiarly calculated to pro- 
mote, a keener feeling, as well as readier perception, of moral as well 
as of legal distinctions. Inthe reciprocal services of lord and vassal, 
there was ample scope for every magnanimous and disinterested 
energy. The heart of man, when placed in circumstances that have 
a tendency to excite them, will seldom be deficient in such senti- 
ments. No occasions could be more favourable, than the protection of 
a faithful supporter, or the defence of a beneficent sovereign, against 
such powerful aggression, as left little prospect except of sharing in 
his ruin.’ 

It is in France, chiefly, that Mr. Hallam contemplates the 
feudal system, and therefore, in describing its decay, he is na- 
turally led to the consequences that ensued, in that kingdom, on 
its fall. He traces the gradual encroachments of the Crown, as 
the power of the nobility was reduced; its usurpation of the le- 
gislative authority, which had lain dormant for centuries; its 
assumption of the right of taxation, in opposition to the remon- 
strances of the States; its success in wresting from the Barons 
their territorial jurisdiction, and in placing the administration 
of justice in judges appointed by the king. He shows, in the 
course of this inquiry, that it was to the dissolution of all but 
the feudal government, atthe accession of the third dynasty, 
and to the independence effected, and for many ages main- 
tained by the feudal nobility, that the kings of France were in- 
debted for the absolute authority which they at last acquired. 
When Hugh Capet usurped the throne, France was ‘ rather a 
collection of states, partially allied to each other, thana single 
monarchy, ‘The kingdom was asa great fief, or rather asa 
bundle of fiefs, and the king little more than one of a number 
of feudal nobles, differing rather in dignity than in power 
from some of the rest.’ The vassals of the Crown had the 
right of coining money, and of waging private war; they enjoy- 
ed exemption from all public tributes, except the feudal aids; 
were free from legislative control ; and possessed the exclusive 
exercise of original jurisdiction in their dominions. * The 
king,’ says St. Lewis in his establishments, ‘ cannot make pro- 
clamation, that is, declare any new law, in the territory of a 
baron, without his consent, nor can the baron do so in that of 
avavassor. If legislative power, therefore, be essential to so- 
vereignty, we cannot, in strictness, assert the king of France 
to have been sovereign beyond the limits of his own do- 
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mains.’ Trusting to this exemption from all laws, but those 
to which they had given their express consent, the barons with- 
held their presence from the king’s court, or attended on par. 
ticular occasions only, when questions of great public import. 
ance were to be discussed. In this suspension of legislative 
authority, the necessity of new laws induced the kings of 
France to frame ordinances by advice of their council ; and to 
these ordinances, when they became powerful, they gave the 
effect of laws, by means of the coercive authority acquired by 
their courts of justice. The supreme legislative power of the 
Crown was, in this manner, the natural result of the original in- 
dependence of the nobility, and of ‘ their ill-judged confidence 
in the stability of their feudal privileges, In these and other 
encroachments of prerogative, the king had the never-failing 
support of the lawyers and the clergy, who were disgusted with 
the violence of the nobles, and had found, inthe civil and canon 
law, a system of political maxims very different from those of 
the feudal code. ‘A new theory of absolute power and up 
conditional obedience was introduced; and Frenchmen were 
taught, that ‘all feudal privileges were encroachments on the 
imprescriptible rights of the monarchy.’ 

The States General were first assembled by Philip the Fair, 
for the purpose of obtaining money from his subjects.’ * Atno 
period, and in no instances did they possess a co-ordinate le- 
gislative authority with the Crown, or even a consenting voice. 
Mably, Boulainvilliers, and Montlosien are as decisive on this 
subject, as the most courtly writers of that country. It fol- 
lows,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘that France never possessed a free 
constitution; nor had the monarchy any limitations in respect 
of enacting laws, save those which, until the reign of Philip 
the Fair, the feudal principles had imposed.’ The sole pri- 
vilege possessed by the States was, to grant money, and to regu: 
late the collection of it. But, notwithstanding the narrow limits 
of theirconstitutional authority, they made various efforts to re- 
dress the grievances, and reform the government of the State. 
These attempts, however, though renewed at intervals, from the 
time of John to the reign of Charles VITI., were constantly de- 
feated, either by the dissentions of the different orders, or by 
the disturbances and popular excesses to which they gave rise. 
The authority of the States, even in grants of money, was ex- 
tremely limited. They were held to have no power of impo- 
sing taxes without the specific consent of their constituents. 
Whether it was the timidity of the deputies, or false notions 
of freedom, which produced this doctrine, it was evidently 
repugnant to the stability and dignity of a representative as: 
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sembly. Nor was it less ruinous in practice, than. mistaken in 
theory. For as the necessary subsidies, after being provision- 
ally granted by the States, were often rejected by their elec- 
tors, the king found a reasonable pretence for dispensing with 
the concurrence of his subjects, when he levied contributions 
upon them.’ In the fifteenth century, provincial assemblies, 
which were found to be more manageable than the States Gene- 
ral, were substituted in their place for obtaining grants. of 
money; and at length ‘the formality of consent, whether by 
general or provincial States, ceased to be reckoned indispen- 
sable. Charles VII. levied money by his own authority. 
Lewis XI. carried this encroachment to the highest pitch of 
exaction. It was the boast of courtiers, that he first released 
the kings of France from dependence ; or, in other words, that 
he effectually demolished those barriers, which, however im- 
perfect and ill placed, had opposed some impediment to the es- 
tablishment of despotism.’ 

After a long and unequal struggle to maintain their inde- 
pendence, the territorial courts of the Barons were brought un- 
der the authority of the royal tribunals. This change, in many 
respects beneficial to the people, was completed in the four- 
teenth century, by the establishment of the Parliament of Paris 
and other sovereign courts. But these tribunals, after contri- 
buting to the exaltation of the royal prerogative, attempted to 
set up barriers against the power they had created. It had be- 
come usual to promulgate in the Parliament of Paris, the royal 
edicts prepared in the Council, or to send them thither for re- 
gistration. ‘ This formality was deemed essential to render 
them authentic and notorious, and thus indirectly gave them the 
sanction and validity of law.’ In the fifteenth century, the 
Parliament began to claim a right of judging the expediency of 
the edicts transmitted to it for registration; and this pretension, 
extraordinary and anomalous as it appears, it maintained to 
the period of the Revolution. Subsequent regulations ren- 
dered its members independent of the Court; and, from the 
spirit of resistance which they afterwards displayed, this body 
of lawyers ‘became, in later times, the sole depositary of public 
spirit, and attachment to justice, in France. Doubtless,’ says Mr. 
Hallam, ‘the Parliament of Paris, with its prejudices and narrow 
views ; its high notions of loyal obedience, so strangely mixed up 
with remonstrances and resistance ; its anomalous privilege of object- 
ing to edicts, hardly approved by the nation who did not participate 
init, and overturned with facility by the king, whenever he thought 
fit to exert the sinews of his prerogative, was indeed poorly substi- 
tuted for that eo-ordinate sovereignty, that equal concurrence of na- 
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tional representatives in legislation, which has long been the excl. 
sive pride of our government, and to which the States-General of 
France, in their best days, had never aspired. No man of sane un. 
derstanding would desire to revive institutions, both uncongenial to 
modern opinions and to the natural order of society. Yet the name 
of the Parliament of Paris must ever be respectable. It exhibited, 
upon various occasions, virtues from which human esteem is as inse- 
parable as the shadow from the substance; a severe adherence to 
principles, an unaccommodating sincerity, individual disinterestednesé 
and consistency.’ 

The decline of the feudal system in France, Mr. Hallam 
ascribes to the aggrandizement of the Crown by the annexation 
of Normandy, Toulouse, and other great fiefs ; to the institution 
of free and chartered towns ; and to the introduction of hired 
soldiers in place of the feudal militia. The emancipation of 
the towns he refers to the necessities, rather than to the policy 
of the Court; and doubts whether the Crown derived any sub- 
stantial addition of power from this innovation, till the reign of 
Lewis VI{I., when the king claimed ‘the immediate sovereign- 
ty over all chartered towns, in exclusion of their original lords,’ 
By the -establishment of this pretension, and the prudent use 
made of it by the government, a deadly blow was given to the 
feudal aristocracy, which, from other causes, was going rapidly 
to decay. It is worthy of remark, that as soon as the inde- 
pendence of the Barons had completely yielded, ‘the Court 
began to give into anew policy, which was ever after pursued; 
that of maintaining the dignity and privileges of the noble 
class against those attacks which wealth and liberty encourag- 
ed the plebeians to make upon them.’ It was by this variable, 
but uniformly selfish policy, skilfully adapted to circumstances 
as they arose, that the kings of France were enabled to tram- 
ple by turns on every class of their subjects, and erect an ar- 
bitrary despotism on the ruins of their liberty. To humble 
his nobles, the king condescended to become the protector of 
his towns, and dispenser of equal justice to his people. When 
his nobles were sufficiently humbled, he espoused their cause, 
and crushed their plebeian adversaries with his sceptre of iron. 
The lawyers, after contributing to his victory, and corrupting 
public opinion by their doctrines, when they attempted to raise 
their feeble voice against his power, found their own slavish 
maxims and lessons of obedience turned against themselves. 
Had these different orders of men possessed sagacity to discern 
their real interests, and sense to unite against their common ene- 
my, France, like England, might have settled into a limited 
monarchy, instead of being for ages the scourge of Europe 
abroad, and victim of arbitrary power at home. 
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Mr. Hallam finds instances of hired soldiers in the 10th and 
11th centuries. In the 12th and 13th, the practice became 
common; and, in the 14th, nearly universal. But these sol- 
diers were disbanded at the conclusion of hostilities; a standing 
army in time of peace being unknown in France, till the ordi- 
nance of Charles VII. in 1444. The employment of hired sol- 
diers led to another innovation, that of escuage or scutage ; 
which was a compensation in money paid by the feudal vassals 
to their sovereign, in lieu of the military service to which they 
were bound by their tenures. Madox cannot trace the existence 
of scutage in England beyond the time of Henry I. But there 
is a transaction recorded of William Rufus, that bears a great 
resemblance to it, and appears to us to throw considerable light 
upon its origin. We are informed in the Annals of Waverly, 
that in 1094, rex Williclmus misit ad hanc terram (Angliam scil.) 
et jussit summoneri viginti millia Anglorum qui venirent illi in 
auxilium in Normanniam; sed postquam ad mare venerunt, jusst 
sunt redire, et mittere regi pecuniam quam deferebant, sctlicet 
unusquisque viginti solidos, quod ipsi fecerunt.* That is, the 
military tenants gave to the crown what they had provided to 
bear the expenses of their expedition, and the king accepted 
this payment in lieu of their personal attendance. They were 
saved from the dangers, inconvenience and fatigues of war; and 
he was furnished with money for the hire of mercenaries, whose 
‘soldier-like principles of indiscriminate obedience, still more 
than their courage and field discipline, render them dear to 
kings, who dreaded the free spirit of a feudal army.’ 

Before taking leave of this part of Mr. Hallam’s book, we 
must observe, that some doubtful positions are maintained in it, 
to which we should have been desirous of calling his attention, 
if we had not been afraid of fatiguing our readers by the mi- 
nuteness and prolixity of the discussion. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with expressing our doubts of the correctness 
of his statement, ‘that the exclusion of females from inheritance 
in fixed possessions was very common among the Teutonic na- 
tions.’t—We shall cite a few examples to the contrary. The 
Burgundian law is one of the most ancient codes of the Barba- 
rians, and most exempt from the interpolation of latter times. 
But in that code we have the following passage. Inter Burgun- 
diones id volumus custodiri, ut si quis filium non reliquerit, in loco 
flit filia in patris matrisque hereditate succedat.t The same law 
of inheritance was established among the Lombards. Si quis 

* Gale, 2. 139. + Vol. I. p. 103 Note. 
t Tit. 14, 1, 
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Langobardus sine filiis legitimis masculinis mortuus fuerit, et filiam 
dereliquerit unam aut plures legitimas, tpsw@ et in omnem heredity. 
tem patris vel matris sue, tanquam filit legitimi masculini, heredes 
succedant.* Sons were preferred to daughters, by the northern 
nations, in the inheritance of land; but we know of no absolute 
exclusion of females, except in the celebrated text de terra sq 
lica; and of what this terra salica consisted, Mr. Hallam is fully 
aware no two antiquarians are agreed. With respect to other 
sorts of alodial land, the Salii, like the other German tribes, had 
no difliculty in admitting the succession of females.t The Ri- 
puarii excluded women from any portion of their grandfather's 
inheritance, while any of his male progeny survived;{ and the 
Anglii maintained this prohibition, while there were male rela- 
tions to be found in the fifth degree of consanguinity; but in 
neither case was the exclusion absolute. Post quintam autem 
(generationem) filia ex toto, sive de patris sive matris parte, in 
hereditatem succedat, et tunc demum h«reditas ad fusum a lancea 
transeat.§ If aman dies without children, says the Ripuarian 
code, and leaves neither father nor mother, let his brother and 
sister succeed to his inheritance; and if he has neither brother 
nor sister, let his aunts inherit his possessions.|| The Saxons 
and Alemanni preferred sons to daughters; but, on the failure 
of sons, the whole inheritance of the father descended to the 
daughters.** 

Mr. Hallam controverts the opinion of Montesquieu, adopted 
by Robertson and Mably, that the benefices granted by the 
Merovingean kings of France, were originally precarious, and 
resumable at the pleasure of the Sovereign; and he has certain- 
ly shown, that the authorities cited by Montesquieu do not war- 
rant himinthat conclusion. It is probable, that benefices were 
granted on different terms by different nations. There is rea- 
son to believe, that among the Burgundians they were from the 
first hereditary. It appears from the laws of that nation, that 
those who held benefices from the Crown, had no share in the 
distribution of the alodial lands taken from the Romans. Licet 
codem tempore, says the Burgundian lawgiver, quo populus nos- 
ter mancipivrum tertiam et duas terrarum partes accepit, ejusmodi 
a nobis fuerit emissa preceptio, ut quicunque agrum cum manci- 
pits, seu parentum nostrorum, sive larguate nostra perceperat; 


+ 
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Lex Ripuar. tit. 56. § Leg. Ang]. et Werin. tit. 6,1. 8. 


* Luitprandi leges, cap. 1. t Lex Salica, tit. 62. 
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| Lex Ripuar. tit. 56, Il. 1, 2, 3. 
** Lex Saxon, tit. 7, ll. 1, 5.—Lex Aleman. tit. 57, 92 
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nec mancipiorum tertiam nec duas terrarum partes ex eo loco, tn 
quo et hospitalitas fueratdelegata, requireret.* But, when this 
regulation was made, if beneficiary lands could have been re- 
sumed at pleasure, or had returned to the Crown on the death 
of the person who held them, the Leudes of Burgundy must 
have been ina worse condition than the alodial proprietors, 
though superior to them in rank and dignity. If this anomaly 
ever existed, which we can hardly believe, it must have been of 
short duration. The same code informs us, that at the time 
when it was promulgated, beneficiary lands had become heredi- 
tary property in Burgundy. Among the Visigoths, the Fideles 
were secured in their benefices, and these declared to be their 
hereditary property, by the decrees of the 5th and 6th Coun- 
cils of Toledo. 

The revolutions of Italy, which, according to the plan adopt- 
ed by Mr. Hallam, follow his account of the feudal system 
in France, are too numerous and too camplicated.to be treated 
with interest and perspicuity in an abridgment like this. Mr. 
Hallam may be forgiven for not accomplishing, in 150 pages, 
what it has cost M. Sismondi ten volumes to execute. There 
are, nevertheless, fine passages and interesting details in this 
chapter; and throughout we find the same spirit of liberality 
and impartial regard to justice, which are so conspicuous in the 
other parts of his book. His account of the great struggle be- 
tween Frederick Barbarossa and the Lombard cities, is given 
with spirit and animation; and the concluding remarks exhibit 
an admirable specimen of the true lessons to be drawn from his- 
tory. 

‘The successful insurrection of Lombardy,’ he observes, ‘is a 
memorable refutation of that system of policy to which its advocates 
give the appeilation of vigorous, and which they perpetually hold 
forth as the only means through which a disaffected people are to be 
restrained. By acertain class of statesmen, and by all men of harsh 
and violent disposition, measures of conciliation, adherence to the 
spirit of treaties, regard to ancient privileges, or to those rules of 
moral justice which are paramount to all positive right, are always 
treated with derision. ‘Terror is their only specific ; and physical in- 
ability to rebel, their only security for allegiance. But if the razing 
of cities, the abrogation of privileges, the impoverishment and op- 
pression of a nation could assure its constant submission, Frederick 
Barbarossa would never have seen the militia of Lombardy arrayed 
against him at Legnano. Whatever may be the pressure on a con- 
quered people, there will come a moment of their recoil. Nor is ‘it 
material to allege, in answer to the present instance, that the acci- 
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dental destruction of Frederick’s army by disease, enabled the cities of 
Lombardy to succeed in their resistance. The fact may well be-dis- 
puted ; since Lombardy, when united, appears to have been more than 
equal to a contest with any German force that could have been brought 
against her; but, even if we admit the effect of this circumstance, it 
only exhibits the precariousness of a policy, which collateral events 
are always liable to disturb.’ 

His account of the feuds and internal dissentions of the Ita. 
lian republics, is written in the same excellent spirit. Their 
implacable animosities—their merciless proscriptions—the par- 
tiality, violence, and ingratitude of their factions, he censures 
as they deserve; but in comparison with the benefits which li- 
berty conferred upon them, ‘the disorders that ruffled their 
surface appear slight and momentary. The men and institu- 
tiens of the fourtcenth century are to be measured by their 
contemporaries. Who would not rather have been a citizen 
of Florence, than a subject of the Visconti? Ina superficial 
review of history, we are sometimes apt to exaggerate the vices 
of free states, and to lose sight of those inherent in tyrannical 
power. The bold censoriousness of republican historians, and 
the cautious servility of writers under an absolute monarchy, 
conspire to mislead us as to the relative prosperity of nations, 
Acts of outrage and tumultuous excesses in a free state, are 
blazoned in minute detail, and descend to posterity ; the deeds 
of tyranny are studiously and perpetually suppressed.’ So 
strongly is he impressed with the evils attendant on slavery, that, 
in a subsequent passage, he states it as ‘a doubtful problem, 
whether the sum of general happiness has lost more in the last 
three centuries, through arbitrary power, than it has gained 
through regular police and suppression of disorder.’ 

Florence, the most democratic of the great Italian republics, 
preserved her free dom, and maintained her station as protector 
of the general liberties of Italy; while neighbouring cities, less 
fortunate, or less wisely administered, sunk under the yoke of ty- 
rants, or shrunk into jealous oligarchies. Her turn came at last. 
Her free constitution fell a sacrifice to the cuuning arts of the 
Medici, whose patronage of letters and encouragement of the 
arts cannot redeem their name from the infamy of having sub- 
verted the most splendid republic that has existed since the days 
of Athens. It was by the exercise of some virtues, and the af- 
fectation of others, that the Medici obtained that fatal popula- 
rity which enabled them to cheat their fellow-citizens of their 
liberties. The hour of their victory was the last of the mode- 
ration they had affected. No revolution at Florence was fol- 
lowed by more numerous exiles, polluted by more extensive 
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confiscations, disgraced by more permanent exclusions, or stain- 
ed with more noble blood, than the success of the pretended 
father of his country. Their predecessors, though guilty of oc- 
casional acts of violence, ‘had in general respected the legal 
forms of their free republic ; the Medici made all their govern- 
ment conducive to hereditary monarchy.’ From the moment 
this family of profligate hypocrites obtained the supreme autho- 
rity, thégcharacter of Florence was as much changed as that of 
Rome By the dominion of the Caesars. The external politics 
of the State became low and selfish. ‘Tosecure their own pow- 
er was the soie object of its new rulers. The republic had been 
the constant enemy of the Visconti. The Medici became the 
friends and allies of the Snorzas. The degradation of indivi- 
duals followed the decline of public principle in the State; and 
Florence sunk into that abyss of infamy and corruption, from 
which it has never since emerged. 

Mr. Hallam seems to have considered the annals of the Visi- 
goths as unworthy his attention; and to this prepossession we 
must ascribe the mistakes and omissions, into which he has fall- 
en, in his account of Castile. He tells us, for instance, that 
Roderic of Toledo, ‘one of the earliest Spanish historians,’ 
flourished in the beginning of the 13th century. But, if he 
had taken the same trouble with the history of Spain, which he 
has bestowed on the transactions of France, he would have 
known, that there is a regular succession of Spanish chronicles, 
and some of them curious and valuable, from Idatius in the 6th 
century, to the annals of Compostella, and the Latin chronicle 
of Alonso VIIth in the 12th. He would also have avoided a 
mistake in his chapter on ecclesiastical usurpations, where he 
relates the deposal of ‘ one Wamba, a King of the Visigoths 
in Spain,’ as the first instance of the deposition of a sovereign 
Prince, by authority of the Church. If he had consulted the 
Spanish historians, he would have found, that Wamba, being 
supposed on the point of death, had received the tonsure as a 
preparation for a better world; and that having submitted to 
this ceremony, he was rendered incapable of resuming the 
sceptre by a previous law of the 6th council of Toledo, which 
enacted, that no person sub religionis habitu detonsus should 
wear the crown. The successor of Wamba was suspected of 
having caused his illness, by administering to him certain poison- 
ous drugs; and it was even said, that when Wamba submitted 
to the tonsure, he was unconscious of what was done to him. 
It might have been a question, therefore, whether the trans- 
action was not fraudulent, and on that ground Wamba might 
have reclaimed the crown, if he had been so disposed ; but there 
can he no doubt, that by the existing law, supposing him to 
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have been fairly tonsured, he was no longer capable of holding 
the sceptre. Wamba abdicated, or was deposed in 680. The 


law, by which he was excluded, had been passed in 688, in a. 


council composed, as usual, of Bishops and Palatines. ‘These 
are not the only mistakes into which Mr. Hallam has been led 
by his contempt of the Spanish historians. He represents Fer. 
dinand I. of Leon and Castile, as ‘master of the whole His- 
pano-Gothic monarchy.’, But, so far from this beimg true, 
there were at that time independent Spanish Kings in Navarre, 
Sobrarbe and Arragon ; and, so far from ‘a cessation of hostili- 
ties between the Christian States,’ enabling the latter to direct 
their united force against the Moors, there was a sanguinary 
contest between Ferdinand and his brother Garcia, King of 
Navarre, in which the latter lost his life, and a considerable 
part of his dominion. 

In this part of his book, Mr. Hallam has made excellent use 
of the valuable works of Marina, of which we gave some ac- 
count in our former Numbers. He has not scrupled, however, 
to dissent from that author, when be thinks him in the wrong, 
Marina, led away by the popular humour prevalent at Cadiz 
when he published his book, has exerted himself to prove, that 
after the 13th century, the nobility and clergy ceased to be con- 
stituent parts of the Cortes. Mr. Hallam combats this opinion 
as highly improbable, and contrary to the general spirit of the 
mixed monarchies of Europe. ‘ The exclusion of the prelates 
and nobility from the Cortes, can hardly have been defensible 
on any constitutional rule, and must, one would imagine, have 
affected the legality of those few assemblies where it occur- 
red.’ This reasoning is plausible, and not entirely to be 
rejected ; but Mr. Hallam is not aware of certain peculiarities 
in the constitution of Castile, which makes it less applicable to 
that State, than to any other monarchy founded on the free 
principles brought from the woods of Germany by our ances- 
tors. 

The supreme legislative power in Castile was vested in the 
king, with advice and consent of his subjects; but there seems 
to have been no fixed or certain rule to determine the class.or 
description of persons, with whose advice and consent he was 
to exercise this authority. We find, in fact, the greatest possi- 
ble irregularity in the composition as well as in the forms of 
proceeding of the legislative assemblies of that kingdom. In 
early times, after a recital of the persons present in Cortes, the 
laws are said to have been enacted by the king de universorum 
consensu ;* or con consejo e con acuerdo of the princes of the 
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blood, prelates, ricos omes, knights of the military orders, and 
good men of the towns, and other good men there assembled.* 
But so early as 1286, in the Cortes of Palencia, there are laws 
enacted on the petition, and by the advice of the deputies of 
the towns, without any mention of the nobles and clergy, who 
appear not to have been convoked on that occasion. At the 
Cortes of Valladolid, in 1293, various important laws were 
made on the petition of the deputies of the towns of Leon, con 
acuerdo of the prelates and nobles summoned to Cortes; and 
two years afterwards, laws are satd to be enacted in Cortes, 
held at the same place, con otorgamiento of the prelates, nobles, 
and good men of the towns, though none but the last were in 
fact consulted. In 1299 and 1325, none appear to have been 
summoned to Cortes except the deputies of the towns; and laws 
are made, at their petition, by the king, without any mention of 
the higher orders. But in 1329 we have a very full meeting of 
Cortes, attended by the prelates, the masters of the military or- 
ders, the ricos omes, infanzones, knights, esquires, and depu- 
ties of the towns, to whom the king addressed himself as his 
natural friends, requesting and commanding them to advise 
and direct him in the government of his kingdom, which he 
was desirous to administer and reform by their advice. Alithe 
members of this assembly appear to have deliberated together, 
and to have given their joint opinion on the form of petitions, 
to which in general the king gave his full assent. The Cortes. 
of Burgos in 1301, those of Valladolid in the same year, the 
Cortes of Medina del Campo in 1305, and those of Valladolid 
in 1307, had been composed of the same classes of persons ; and 
laws had been enacted by the advice and consent of the whole 
assembly. But, notwithstanding these precedents, we find Cor- 
tes at Burgos in 1338, in which many important laws were 
passed, attended by the nobles alone, the ricos omes, infanzones 
and knights, and members of the king’s council; and in the 
following year we have Cortes at Madrid, to which none but 
deputies of the towns appear to have been summoned. In 1348 
we have the beginning of a very important innovation, which 
was afterwards to make a great and fundamental change in the 
constitution of Castile. The deputies of all the cities and towns 
were summoned to meet the king in Cortes at Alcala de Hena- 
res; but no letters of convocation were sent to the absent no- 
bles or prelates, none of whom appear to have attended this 
meeting, except those who were about the person of the king. 
In 1349 the same practice was followed at the Cortes of Leon. 
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At the accession of Peter the Cruel, we meet with the firs 
clear and well-marked division of the Cortes into three separate 
estates. That monarch held Cortes at Valladolid in 1351, in 
which the clergy, nobles, and deputies of the towns, met and 
deliberated separately, presented their petitions separately to 
the king, and had separate answers. It is impossible to peruse 
these petitions, without perceiving, that these three orders, with 
the king, did not form one indivisible legislature, requiring the 
common coiisent of all to the exercise of its authority ; but that 
each, with the king, had complete powers of legislation, soa 
to form three separate bodies, with different, and often oppo- 
site interests and pretensions, of which the king was the com 
mon regulator and moderator. In consequence of this legisla. 
tive power, exercised by the king, in conjunction with any one 
of the three estates, we find, in the Cortes held at Medina del 
Campo in 1370, several laws repealed by the king, at the peti- 
tion of the towns, which had been enacted the preceding year 
at Toro, with consent of the three Estates, con acuerdo de lm 
periados, e de rico: omes, e procuradores de las cibdades e villas. 

Under the three first Princes of the house of Frastamare, 
who, like our Lancastrian kings, owed their crown to a success 
ful usurpation, the government seems to have been well adm 
nistered, and the constitutional rights of the subject duly re 
spected. The nobles and the clergy were, in general, sum 
moned to the Cortes; though, on some occasions, none but de 
puties from the towns appear to have been assembled.  Peti- 
tions for grievances were, in general, presented in the name of 
the deputies; but the old practice was still occasionally main 
tained, of bringing them forward in the name of the whole 
Cortes ; and, in one instance, there was a separate list of griev 
ances presented by the clergy. The petitions were answered by 
the king, sometimes de proprio motu, or with advice of his coun 
cil; but, more frequently, with consent of the nobles and pre 
lates. When laws were promulgated, they were said to be en 
acted by advice of the Cortes; and grants of money were made 
in the name of the clergy and nobles, as well as of the deputies. 
The constitution was still irregular; but it seemed fast verging 
to the same form with our own. ‘The accession of John II. to 
the throne, the first legitimate prince of the house of Frasta- 
mare, in right of Constance of Lancaster, his mother, may be 
fixed upon as the era from which public liberty began to de- 
cline. The practice, introduced by Alonso XI.,. was revived, 
of discontinuing letters of convocation to the absent nobles‘and 
prelates. None but deputies of towns had writs of summons; 
and the number of towns, to which writs were sent, was gra- 
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dually diminished, till they were reduced to seventeen. It was 
at this period, too, that we hear of the first complaints among 
the deputies, of interference in elections, on the part of the 
Crown; sometimes, by naming or designating the deputies to 
be chosen ; and, at other times, by direct acts of bribery. Cer- 
tain nobles and prelates still attended the Cortes; but they were 
persons about the Court, who were not likely to oppose any 
impediment to its designs. The great body of the nobles, oc- 
cupied with private feuds, or engaged in open or secret com- 
binations against the favourite Don Alvaro de Luna, lost all re- 
collection of their constitutional privileges, and never thought 
of obtaining redress of grievances, except by arms. The laws 
promulgated at this period, were made at the petition of the 
deputies, by advice of the council, or of the prelates and nobles, 
who happened to be present at the Cortes. 

During the reigns of John II. and Henry IV., we have found 
but one instance of the prelates and nobles assembling on pub- 
lic business; and that meeting resembled more the congress of 
two hostile powers, than the convocation of a deliberative assem- 
bly. It was held at Cabezons in the open fields, like the meet- 
ing of John and his barons at Runnimede. After a conference 
between Henry IV. and the Marquis of Villena, and other chiefs 
of the malcontents, it was agreed to appoint a committee of five 
to reform the State; two on the part of the king, two on the 
part of the nobles, and one to have a casting voice in case of 
need. This committee met at Medina del Campo; and, after 
much deliberation, prepared a body of ordinances, which were 
confirmed and promulgated by the royal authority, but not car- 
ried into execution in consequence of the disturbances that en- 
sued. The meeting at Cabezon is termed by the king, in the 
public instrument recording and ratifying its proceedings, the 
ayuntamiento, which he held with the prelates, ricos omes, and 
knights of his kingdom. Ayuntamiento was at that time the word 
usually employed to designate the meeting of Cortes. Among 
the ordinances made on this occasion, there is one (the 19th) 
which declares, that no money shall be levied on the subject, 
without consent of the prelates and nobles, as well as of the 
deputies of the towns; a proof, that, though seldom exercised, 
it was still held to be the constitutional right of the two superior 
orders of the State, to concur in grants of money to the Crown. 

From the congress of ayurtamiento of Cabezon in 1465, there 
was no convocation of the nobles or clergy till 1527, when they 
were assembled by the Emperor Charles V., to obtain a supply 
against the Infidels. This application having been unsuccessful, 
they were not summoned again to Gortes, though several meet- 
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ings of the deputies of the towns took place in the interval, till 
1538, when they were assembled for the last time at Toledo, 
On this occasion the three orders met, and deliberated separate. 
ly; and were not allowed to confer together, notwithstandin 
the earnest supplications of the nobles to be permitted withthe 
deputies of the town. The object of the meeting was to obtain 
a general tax or excise. The clergy were willing to comply 
with the Emperor’s wishes, but the nobles steadily refused their 
consent; and, after three months had been spent in useless de- 
liberations, Charles at length dissolved them abruptly, and never 
afterwards called them together. From this time the Cortes of 
Castile consisted of deputies of the towns only. 

We have been led into these details by the difference of opi- 
nion between Mr. Hallam and Marina. We have not quoted 
eur authorities, because they are the manuscript acts of the 
Cortes which we have consulted on this point. It appears, that 
in Castile, as in most European monarchies, the supreme legis. 
lative power was supposed to be vested in the king, but not to 
be legally exercised without the consent of his subjects. It ap- 
pears, however, there was no fixed or established usage that de- 
termined the particular description of persons, whose consent 
was necessary to give validity to his legislative acts; and that 
the practice was exceedingly variable, not only from one ageto 
another, but inthe same age. We have, in the same reign, 
laws with consent of the whole Cortes,and laws with consentof 
one branch of the Cortes only. This irregularity led, in the 
15th century, to the general practice of summoning no persons 
to Cortes, except the deputies of the towns, with whose consent 
and the advice of his council the king made laws and ordinances 
for the better government of his kingdom. At a still later pe- 
riod, anabuse, which had begun in the reign of John II., was 
converted into an engine for superseding entirely the legislative 
control of the Cortes. Pragmaticas were issued by the King 
in Council, which were declared to have the force of laws, till 
they should be confirmed in Cortes: And as the power of the» 
Crown increased and the spirit of the people declined, these 
pragmaticas were at length declared to have the same force asif 
they had been passed in Cortes. Such has been the state of 
Spanish legislation since the accession of the house of Bourbon. 

The deputies of the towns in Castile were persons of rank 
and consideration at a very early period, and may, with greater 
propriety, be compared to the knights of the shires, than to the 
citizens and burgesses of England. In the thirteenth century, 
they are styled omes buenos in the acts of the Cortes; but in 
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the fourteenth and succeeding centuries, they call themselves 
fijos dalgo, cavalleros e escuderos e omes buenos. They had wages 
from their constituents as in England. In 1525, the deputies 
of Seville had each four ducats a day. They had, in general, 
full powers from the cities they represented; but on some occa- 
sions, their powers were limited. Each town or city had a sin- 
gle vote; and therefore it was of no consequence how many 
members it sent to Cortes. In later times, it was usual to 
choose two representatives only ; but in the early part of Spa- 
nish history, we find the number exceedingly variable, and 
sometimes very great. At the Cortes of Burgos in 1315, many 
towns were represented by one member only, while Soria sent 
seven and Avilathirteen. Where the deputies of a town were 
equally divided in opinion, that town, of course, lost its vote on 
the question. Contested elections were decided by the Council, 
notwithstanding several ineffectual attempts of the deputies to 
bring the decision before themselves. The members of the 
Council had aright to be present at the deliberations of the 
Cortes, though this was sometimes disputed; but they had no 
voice in their decisions. The deputies deliberated with close 
doors, and took an oath not to reveal what was communicated 
to them by the king, or what passed in debate among them- 
selves. 

Mr. Hallam, misled by a passage in the Partidas, denies the 
existence of territorial jurisdictions in Castile. If he had look- 
ed into the ordenamiento of Alcala, he would have found ample. 
proof to the contrary.* The local jurisdictions in Castile, 
were not feudal; and, in some respects, were a still more im- 
perfect institution. The seignior, or lord of the district, did 
not hold a court, and try causes with assistance of his vassals, 
but appointed an alcalde, or single judge, who had the admi- 
nistration of justice, civil and criminal, in the first instance. 
These territorial rights of justice, originated, like the charters 
of corporations, in grants of the Crown; and there was an ap- 
peal from all subordinate tribunals to the King’s Courts. The 
same constitution still subsists in Castile. Every village, or 
pueblo, is realengo, abadengo or de senorio, according as it is 
subject to the king, to the church, or to a seignior; and a cer- 
tain territory, called its jurisdiccion, is annexed to it, within 
which the alcalde has a right to try all questions, civil or cri- 
minal, and even to decide in cases of life and death, but with 
an appeal to the superior courts. The alcalde is appointed by 
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the king, or by the seignior, civil or ecclesiastical, of the vil. 
lage, and is commonly taken from a list of three persons, se- 
lected by the alcalde of the preceding year. Certain dues are 
payable to the lord; but, in general, they are slight, and not 
exacted with severity ; and, in return, the lord is expected to 
give his assistance to the village, in times of distress or public 
calamity. In ancient times, it was considered an advantage to 
belong to the king; but latterly it has been deemed a misfor- 
tune, the officers of the Crown having been found more rigid 
in their exactions than those of private lords. The regidores 
are not judges, as Mr. Hallam seems to imagine, but magistrates, 
who have charge of the police of the streets and markets, and 
the management of the revenues and common property of the 
town or village. 

After so much time bestowed on Castile, it will be impossible 
for us to enter at length on the constitution of Arragon. We 
must therefore content ourselves with recommending to our 
readers the observations of Mr. Hallam on this singular form of 
government. They will find, in particular, an excellent ac- 
count of the office and functions of the Justiza, and a deserv- 
ed eulogium on the admirable institutions of the Arragonese, 
for the protection of individual liberty. It was the boast of 
Arragon, as it used to be the glory of England, that no stran- 
ger could set his foot upon her soil, without enjoying the equal 
benefit of her Jaws. Arragon was, in these ages, the only spot 
in Europe, that afforded refuge to the persecuted, and gave se- 
curity to the eppressed. So fully was this principle established, 
that it was usual for the kings of Arragon, when they took stran- 
gers into their service, to make a private bargain with them— 
that they should not appeal to the protection of the Justiza. A 
saying of Alonzo IV. shows the differentspirit of the government 
in Arragon and Castile. That prince had taken for his second 
wife a sister of the king of Castile ; and, yielding to her impor- 
tunities, had, contrary to law, alienated in favour of her son, 
certain possessions annexed to the Crown. The Valenciansre- 
monstrated against these grants; and, declaring they would 
die sooner than consent to them, threatened to punish the ad- 
visers of this illegal transaction. The King excused himself 
feebly; but the Queen, who was present at the council, rose in 
a fury and exclaimed, that her brother, the King of Castile, 
would not have suffered such language to be used to him, but 
would have cut off the head of any one who had opposed bim 
with such insolence. On which the King said, ‘Queen, our 
people are free, and not so submissive as the Castilians; they 
have respect for us as their lord, but we must treat them as our 
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good vassals and comrades ;’ and then rising from his seat, he 
ordered the grants to be recalled.* At a much earlier period, 
-when the French were threatening to invade Catalonia, Peter 
III. assembled the Cortes of Arragon at Tarazona, to solicit 
their assistance. The Cortes laid before him a statement of 
grievances, for which they demanded redress before they would 
engage in the war, saying, that subjects without their rights 
could have little heart to fight for their king. Peter was obsti- 
nate, and refused to listen to their grievances, till the war was 
over; on which they confederated together, according to the 
ancient use and custom of their country, for the preservation of 
their laws, franchises and liberties, resolving to stand by one 
another in the enterprise, and to punish all who took part 
against them, but without renouncing their allegianceto the king, 
unless he should punish any of them without a legal trial, in 
which case they declared they should no longer consider him as 
their lawful king, but transfer their allegiance to his son. ‘ All,’ 
says the historian, ‘ were unanimous in this determination ; the 
ricos omes and knights were not more jealous of their liberties 
than the common and inferior persons; all were of opinion, 
that the being and existence of Arragon depended, not on the 
strength of the kingdom, but on its liberty ; all were resolved, 
that if their liberties must perish, the kingdom should perish 
withthem.’ Peter was compelled at length to give way, and to 
grant the Privilegio general, or, as Mr. Hallam justly calls it, 
the Magna Charta of Arragon. 

We must pass over the two following chapters on the Ger- 
man and Greek empires, with a general recommendation to 
eur readers, of their contents. 

The chapter on ecclesiastical power is written with great 
care, and composed in a truly liberal and philosophical spirit. 
Mr. Hallam traces the gradual usurpations of the ecclesiastical 
on the civil authority, favoured sometimes by the mistaken po- 
licy or devotion, and sometimes submitted to by the weakness 
and pusillanimity of Princes. He shows by what steps the 
Church acquired an exclusive jurisdiction over its own mem- 
bers, and by what artifices its tribunals made such extensive 
encroachments on the civil courts. He exposes the impudent 
pretensions of the bishops, in the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
hardly regrets the subjugation to which they were reduced by 
the Roman see in the eleventh and twelfth. With some bias 
in favour of the Throne, he relates the contests between the 
Crown and the Papal tiara; but expatiates with just indig- 
ee tem eres 
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nation on the shameless rapacity and immoderate ambition of 
the Roman Pontiff, when he succeeded in the struggle. The 
scandalous dissoluteness and open simony of Avignon, prepar-, 
ed the downfal of the Papal power; and the schism, that so 
long disgraced and divided the Church, was near reducing its 
chiefs to the comparatively humble station they had filled in 
the tenth century. But the violent and outrageous conduct of 
the councils enabled them to recover some portion of their au. 
thority. The Bishops, who were ready enough to seize the 
spoils of the Church, gave ample warning at Constance, that its 
spiritual weapons would not be suffered to rust in their hands, 
Their decree, that no faith was to be kept with Huss, in pre- 
judice of the Catholic Church, has affixed a stain on that as 
sembly, which no time or casuistry can efface. We were pleas- 
ed with a reflection of Mr. Hallam on that tragical event. As 
the sober judgment of history, on all similar transactions, it is 
the sentence of posterity on all who violate their engagements 
with a fallen enemy, or profit by capitulations, and then evade 
the performance of them. ‘The great moral,’ he observes, 
‘to be drawn from the condemnation of Huss is, that no breach 
of faith can be excused by our opinion of ill desert in the par- 
ty, or by a narrow interpretation of our own engagements, 
Every capitulation ought to be construed favourably for the 
weaker side. In such cases it is emphatically true, that if the 
letter killeth, the spirit should give life.’ 

Throughout this chapter, Mr. Hallam is animated with a 
laudable zeal against the impostures and usurpations of the 
Church; and, in relating the measures taken in different coun 
tries to restrain the enormous jurisdiction once possessed by 
the hierarchy, he makes this sensible observation, ‘that ecclesias- 
tical, and not merely papal encroachments, are what civil go- 
vernments, and the laity in general, have to resist; a point 
which some very zealous opposers of Rome have been willing 
to keep out of sight. The latter arose out of the former, and per- 
haps were in some respects less objectionable. But the true 
enemy is what are called High-Church principles—be they 
maintained by a pope, a bishop, or a presbyter.’ 

We shal! not enter into an examination of some doubtful 
points, concerning which we might, perhaps, differ from Mr, 
Hallam ; but we cannot dismiss this chapter without remarking, 
that he hardly does justice to the Church in the dispute about 
investitures, The open simony practised by kings and princes ; 
their scandalous nominations to vacant henefices ;_ their spoila- 
tion of the lands and property of the clergy committed to their 
eustody ; the number of years they kept abbeys and bishopricks 
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vacant, in order to enjoy their temporalities, rendered some re- 
gulations necessary to restrain their rapacity. Religion would 
otherwise have fallen into poverty and contempt ; and the re- 
straints, such as they were, which it opposed to lawless violence 
and brutal indulgence, would have become altogether ineffec- 
tual. That the Pope made a bad use of his victory, cannot be 
denied; but the struggle was necessary; and, like other re- 
forms, the change was for some time beneficial. We are also 
of opinion, that Mr. Hallam has not given sufficient credit to 
the Church for her services in the cause of civil liberty. We 
doubt whether the kings of Europe would not have succeeded 
universally in usurping an absolute authority over their sub- 
jects, if they had not been engaged in contests with the Church, 
which occupied their time, weakened their power, and forced 
them to cultivate the affections of their people. It cannot be 
denied, that whatever success attended the efforts of the Italian 
republics against the emperors, they were greatly indebted for 
itto the support and countenance of the Popes. Ia our coun- 
try. the quarrel between Becket and Henry Plantagenet was 
fortunately interposed at a critical moment, most dangerous to 
our liberties, when a young, ambitious, and artful prince had 
been recalled to the throne after a disastrous usurpation. The 
exhortations and counsels of Langton prompted and directed 
the Barons in their contest with John; and the disputes of his 
grandson with the clergy, contributed not a little to obtain for 
us the last confirmation and final establishment of the charters. 
Inall contests between the Crown and the People in the iniddle 
ages, we find the monkish chroniclists on the popular side of 
the question; and these men, no doubt, spoke the sentiments 
of the order to which they belonged. The lower clergy, ne- 
cessarily taken from the body of the people, must have parti- 
cipated in all their feelings; and, where the interests of the 
Church were not concerned, must have been inclined, in gene- 
ral, to espouse their cause. The democracy of Europe had, in 
those ages, no political power or consideration, except the por- 
tion it enjoyed through these its virtual representatives in the 
Church. Superstition, which in our days has contributed so 
powerfully to rivet the chains of nations, was fortunately an 
ally of the people, when her influence was at its height. 

The chapter that follows, on the Constitution of England, is 
the most valuable and interesting part of the book. We have 
no hesitation in stating it to be the most full, accurate, and im- 
partial history of the constitution, that has yet appeared. In 
addition to other sources of information, Mr. Hallam has made 
careful and diligent use of the rolls of Parliament; by the as- 
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sistance of which, he has been enabled to trace, with greater ex. 
actness than any former historian, the progress of our constitu. 
tional liberties, from the reign of Edward III. to the accession 
of the house of York, when the records of Parliament become 
comparatively barren and insignificant. Without setting up 
our ancient constitution as a model of perfection, he has shown 
that the people of this country have always lived under a mo- 
narchy limited by law; and, in this view, his work may be consi- 
dered as a complete and satisfactory answer to the false and mis- 
chievous theories of Brady and Carte, adapted and brought in- 
to notice by the genius and authority of Hume. The workof 
Mr. Miller, the only historical view of the constitution that has 
appeared since Mr. Hume’s history, is remarkable for the saga- 
city of its conjectures, the ingenuity of its explanations, the 
boldness of its discussions, ‘and its total freedom from prejudice; 
but it is deficient in accuracy and research, and will not bring 
conviction to a mind that has received its first impressions from 
the plausible but delusive representations of Hume. It is with 
great satisfaction, therefore, that we recommend the work be- 
fore us to all who doubt the existence, or desire to trace the 
progress of our liberties, in the middle ages. 

It would be idle to attempt any abstract or abridgment of 
this part of Mr. Hallam’s book. We shall content ourselves 
with a few critical remarks, and some extracts, to show the 
spirit and principles of the. work. 

Mr. Hallam is inclined, with Carte, to doubt the story told 
by Mathew Paris of the election of John to the Crown of Eng- 
land, after the death of his brother Richard. The speech put 
in the mouth of Archbishop Hubert by the historian, is cer- 
tainly ‘in astrain beyond the constitution ;’ but there is a cir- 
cumstance, unnoticed by historians, that gives some probability 
to his account of a more formal election than ordinary. It has 
been usual for the Kings of England to date their accession to 
the throne from the death of their predecessor. But it wili be 
found in Rymer, that John, in his public instruments, dates 
the commencement of his reign, not from the death of his bro- 
ther, but from his own coronation. Inattention to this pecu- 
liarity has led the modern editors of the Foedera to misplace 
some of the most important documents of his reign ; those, in 
particular, that relate to the occupation of London by the 
Barons. 

Mr. Hallam admires, with reason, that equality of civil rights 
enjoyed by all the Commons of England. It is a proud dis- 
tinction; and, till the French revolution, we believe, peculiar 
to this island. But we apprehend he is mistaken in supposing, 
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that, ‘from the reign of Henry III. at least, the legal equality 
of all ranks below the peerage was, to every essential purpose, 
as complete as at present.’ He has surely forgotten the statute 
of Morton, which declares, that lords shall not marry those 
they have in ward to villeins or others, as burgesses, where they 
be disparaged. It is quite clear, that when this act was passed, 
burgesses were considered an inferior class to freeholders. 

We agree, with Mr. Hallam, that “we read very little of 
private wars in England ;’ but we are not satisfied ‘ that they 
were never legal.” He quotes a passage from Glanvil, where 
that author expresses his doubts, whether a lord was entitled to 
demand an aid from his vassal ad guerram suam manutenendam, 
but thinks this expression must relate to ‘the military service 
due from the lord to his sovereign.’ If such had been the 
meaning of Glanvil, he would not have expressed himself 
doubtfully ; forthere can be no question, that the military te- 
nants of a tenant in chief were bound to assist him in perform- 
ing his military service to the Crown, either by their personal 
attendance in the field, or by contributing, according to the ex- 
tent of their fees, to the scutage imposed on him. But the follow- 
ing passage, from the same author, which seems to have escaped 
Mr. Hallam, places beyond a doubt the right of private war in 
England; and, notwithstanding the dubious expressions in the 
former quotation, establishes the principle, that vassals were 
bound to assist their lords in their private quarrels. ‘ Si quis 
plura homagia pro diversis feodis suis fecerit diversis dominis, qui se 
moicem infestant, st capitalis dominus ejus ei preceperit, quod se- 
cum in propria persona sua eat contra alium dominum suum, opor- 
tet eum ejus precepto in hoc obtemperare, salvo tamen servitio al- 
terius domin de feodo quod de eo tenet.* If a vassal holds te- 
nements of different lords, says Bracton, ‘ et si inter dominos 
suos capitales oriantur inimicitie, in propria persona semper sta- 
bit cum eo cui fecit ligeantiam, et per attornatum cum aliis.’+ 
‘The most prominent instance,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘ of what 
may be deemed a private war in England, arose out of a con- 
tention between the Earls of Gloucester and Hereford, in the 
reign of Edward L., during which acts of extraordinary violence 
were perpetrated ; but, far from its having passed for lawful, 
those powerful nobles were both committed to prison, and paid 
heavy fines.’ This statement is not quite correct. These no- 
blemen were not fined and imprisoned, because they made war 
simply, but because they made war after they had been prolff- 
bited by the king in Parliament. The punishment that attend- 
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ed them is a proof, not of the illegality of private war, but of 
the supremacy of Parliament, to which the’ King himself, as 
well as the proudest baron of the land, was bound to give obe. 
dience. Nor is this the only remarkable instance on record of 
a private warin England. Mr. Hallam might have found in 
Madox a formal truce, or cessation of hostilities, between the 
Earl Marshall and the Earl of Gloucester, in the reign, proba- 
bly, of Henry III.* He has himself, indeed, in a subsequent 
part of his book, related some acts of violence, ‘ amounting in 
effect to a private war.’t But he is mistaken in classing Foulkes 
de Breauté among the confederate barons at the accession of 
Henry III. That worthy partisan was a sturdy royalist, and 
steady adherent of John. His subsequent misfortunes arose 
from the error of supposing he might commit the same excesses, 
with impunity, under Hubert de Burgh, which he had success- 
fully practised by the favour and example of his old master. 
We were inclined to have entered into some discussion with 
Mr. Hallam concerning the state of the English boroughs at the 
time of the Conquest; but the subject is too extensive for our 
limits. We are apprehensive, that, notwithstanding his well- 
founded suspicions of Brady, he has confided too implicitly in that 
author’s history of boroughs, the most imperfect and unfair of all 
his works. He is inclined, we perceive, to doubt the existence 
of municipal jurisdiction among the Saxons. He quotes indeed 
the charter of Lincoln, which ‘refers to municipal privileges 
of jurisdiction enjoyed by the citizens under the Confessor; 
but supposes, that as Lincoln was one of the five Danish towns, 
‘it might be in a more advantageous situation than the ge- 
nerality’ of boroughs. If he had looked to the charter of 
Henry II. to the burgesses of Wallingford, published by Brady 
himself, he would have found a similar recognition of munici- 
pal jurisdiction under the Confessor, and, in particular, a con- 
firmation of their mercantile gild, with all its laws and customs, 
us then enjoyed, among which was this privilege, ne prepositus 
meus, vel aliqua justicia mea de gilda eorum se intromittat, nisi 
proprie aldermannus et minister eorum.t{ From a charter of 
Henry 1. published by Madox, it appears, that the Cnihtengild 
of London had a soke or manor within the city, which they had 
enjoyed under the Confessor, and probably from the time of 
Edgar, with sac and soc and other privileges of Saxon jurisdic- 
tign. These privileges they transferred in the time of Henry I. 
to the priory of the Holy Trinity, in consequence of which the 
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prior of that monastery became one of the aldermen of London, 
and continued to éxercise that office till the suppression of con- 
vents in 1531. The ward governed so long in this extraordi- 
nary manner, is now called Portsoken ward.* 

We are notin the least disposed to enter on the controversy 
concerning the origin of the House of Commons. We are in- 
clined, in the main, to agree with Mr. Hallam; but we cannot 
help remarking to him, that the villant mentioned in the 16 Hen- 
ry III. were not villeins, but townsmen, ashe will at once per- 
ceive, if he takes the trouble to peruse the writ.t We are agreed 
also, that some of his parliaments, after the 49 Henry. III. 
must be rejected asspurious. The citizens and burgesses were 
not summoned to a Parliament in 1269, but to assist at a reli- 
giousceremony. ‘The instance at the accession of Edward I. is 
a case more in point; but the chief object of the meeting was 
to swear fealty to the King. 

But, without searching further for errors and omissions una- 
voidable ina work like this, we shall proceed to the more pleas- 
ing task of giving some extracts, as specimens of the tone and 
spirit of Mr. Hallam’s constitutional remarks. After relating 
the impeachment of Suffolk, and the appointment of a parlia- 
mentary commission for reform, in the tenth of Richard II., he 
makes the following observations. 


‘ Those, who have written our history with more or less ofa Tory 
bias, exclaim against this parliamentary commission as an unwarrant- 
able violation of the King’s sovereignty ; and even impartial men are 
struck at first sight by a measure that seems to overset the natural 
balance of our constitution. But it would be unfair to blame either 
those concerned in this commission, some of whose names at least 
have been handed down with unquestioned respect, or those high- 
spirited representatives of the people, whose patriot firmness has been 
hitherto commanding all our sympathy and gratitude, unless we could 
distinctly pronounce by what gentler means they could restrain the 
excesses of government. ‘Thirteen Parliaments had already met 
since the accession of Richard; in all, the same remonstrances had 
been repeated, and the same promises renewed. Subsidies, more fre- 
quent than in any former reign, had been granted for the supposed 
exigencies of the war; but this was no longer illuminated by those 
dazzling victories, which give to fortune the mien of wisdom. The 
coasts of England were perpetually ravaged, and her trade destroy- 
ed; while the administration incurred the suspicion of diverting to 
private uses that treasure which they so fully and unsuccessfully ap- 
plied to the public service. No voice of his people, until it spoke in 

* Firma Burgi, 23—Stow’s Survey of London.I.:.348; 
+t Feedera, I, 207. 
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thunder, would stop an intoxicated boy in the wasteful career of dis. 
sipation. He loved festivals and pageants, the prevailing folly of his 
time, with unusual frivolity; and his ordinary living is represented as 
beyond comparison more showy and sumptuous than even that of 
his magnificent and chivalrous predecessor. Acts of Parliament were 
no adequate barrier to his misgovernment. Of what avail are sta, 
tutes, says Walsingham, since the king, with his privy council, is 
wont to abolish what Parliament has just enacted? The constant 
on ome of the Commons in every session, that former statutes might 

e kept in force, is no slight presumption that they were not secure 
of being regarded. It may be true that Edward III.’s government 
had been full as arbitrary, though not so unwise as his grandson’s ; 
but this is the stronger argument, that nothing less than an extra- 
ordinary remedy could preserve the still unstable liberties of Eng- 
land. 

‘ The best plea that could be made for Richard was his inexperi- 
ence, and the misguiding suggestions of favourites. This, however, 
made it more necessary to remove those false advisers, and to supply 
that inexperience. Unquestionably, the choice of ministers is repo- 
sed in the sovereign; a trust, like every other attribute of legitimate 
pores. for the public good ; not, what no legitimate power can ever 

e, the instrument of selfishness or caprice. There is something 
more sacred than the prerogative, or even than the constitution ; the 
public weal, for which all powers are granted, and to which they must 
all be referred. For this public weal, it is confessed to be sometimes 
necessary to shake the possessor of the throne out of his seat: could 
it never be permitted to suspend, though but indirectly and for a time, 
the positive exercise of misapplied prerogatives? He has learned in 
a very different school from myself, who denies to Parliament, at the 
present day, a preventive as well as vindictive control over the admin- 
istration of affairs ; a right of resisting, by those means which lie with- 
in its sphere, the appointment of unfit ministers. These means are 
now indirect; they need not be the less effectual, and they are cer- 
tainly more salutary on that account. 


After this opinion of the conduct and character of Richard, 
the reader of Mr. Hallam will not be surprised to find him ap- 
proving of his subsequent deposition, and of the elevation of 
Henry of Lancaster to the throne. 


‘ His government, for nearly two years, was altogether tyrannical ; 
and, upon the same principles that cost James II. his throne, it was 
unquestionably far more necessary, unless our fathers would have 
abandoned all thought of liberty, to expel Richard II.’—* The revo- 
lution which elevated Henry IV. to the throne, was certainly so far 
accomplished by force, that the king was in captivity; and those who 
might still adhere to him, in no condition to support his authority. 
But the sincere concurrence, which most of the prelates and nobility, 
with the mass of the people, gave to changes that could not have 
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been otherwise effected by one so unprovided with foreign support as 
Henry, proves this resolution to have been, if not an indispensable, 
yet a national act, and should prevent our considering the Lancas- 
trian Kings as usurpers of the throne.’—‘ The claim of Henry, as 
opposed to that of the Earl of March, was indeed ridiculous ; but it is 
by no means evident, that, in such cases of extreme urgency, as leave 
no security for the common weal but the deposition of a reigning prince, 
there rests any positive obligation upon the Estates of the realm to fill 
his place with the nearest heir. A revolution of this kind seems ra- 
ther to defeat and confound all prior titles, though in the new settle- 
ment it will commonly be prudent, as well as equitable, to treat them 
with some regard.’ 


In discussing the claim of the House of York, he does justice 
to the moderation and humanity of the excellent person who 
first brought forward that pretension; and remarks, that the 
sanguinary violence of Margaret left him not the choice of re- 
maining a subject with impunity. 


‘But with us, who are to weigh these ancient factions in the ba- 
lance of wisdom and justice, there should be no hesitation in decid- 
ing, that the House of Lancaster were lawful sovereigns of England. 
Iam indeed astonished,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘that not only such his- 
torians as Carte, who wrote undisguisedly upon a Jacobite system ; 
but even men of juster principles, have been inadvertent enough to 
mention the right of the house of York. If the original consent of 
the nation,—if three descents of the throne,—if repeated acts of 
parliament,—if oaths of allegiance from the whole kingdom, and 
more particularly from those who now advanced a contrary preten- 
sion,—if undisturbed, unquestioned possession during sixty years, 
could not secure the reigning family against a mere defect in their 
genealogy, when were the people to expect tranquillity? Sceptres 
were committed, and governments were instituted, for public pro- 
tection and public happiness,—not certainly for the benefit of rulers, 
or for the security of particular destinies. No prejudice has less 
in its favour; and none has been more fatal to the peace of man- 
kind, than that which regards a nation of subjects as a family’s 
private inheritance. For, as this opinion induces reigning princes 
and their courtiers, to look on the people as made only to obey them ; 
so, when the tide of events has swept them from their thrones, it be- 
gets a fond hope of restoration, a sense of injury and imprescriptible 
rights, which give the show of justice to fresh disturbances of public 
order, and rebellious against established authority.’ 


On the Regency question we have the misfortune to differ 
from Mr. Hallam, ‘The narrative on the rolls of Parliament, to 
which he refers, (p. 398), does not, in our opinion, prove, that, 
during the infancy or infirmity of the King, the ‘right of deter- 
mining the persons by whem, and fixing the limitations under 
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which, the executive government shall be conducted in the 
King’s name and behalf, devolves upon the great Council of 
Parliament,’ understanding by that phrase the two houses of 
Parliament without the King, or some one to represent his per- 
son, Mr. Hallam’s mistake arises from his not adverting to the 
fact, that the Parliament which met at the accession of Hen 
Vith, was a full and complete Parliament, being held by the 
Duke of Gloucester under a commission from the Great Seal. 
Mr. Hallam’s last chapter contains a variety of miscellaneous 
information on the state of society in Europe in the middle ages, 
It is full of curious and entertaining matter, but obviously in- 
capable of abridgment. 


———— — 





Art. VI, Lyon en Mil Huit Cent Dix-Sept. Par le Coroner 
Fasvier, ayant fait les Fonctions de Chef de l’Etat Major 
du Lieutenant du Roi dans les 7me et 19me Divisions Mili- 
taires. Paris, Delaunay, 1818. 


HIS little tract is full of interest to those who read for mere 
amusement; and it is calculated to convey much useful 
instruction to the government of every country, which either is, 
or, from sinister views, is represented to be, in a disturbed state. 
We regard it as‘teaching a most valuable lesson to those who 
are at the head of affairs in France :—and it is very melancholy 
to add, that it may not be thrown away upon the rulers of our 
own country, where no such excuses are to be found for rashly 
charging the people with disaffection, and treating them as 
traitors, because one set of men are alarmed at nothing, and 
another have an interest in pretending to be so. 

It is well known, that, in the course of the last summer, se- 
rious discontents existed in the city of Lyons and its neighbour- 
hood. These feelings broke out into acts of open violence. 
Many examples were made ; the jails were filled with prison- 
ers; the cours prevétales were busily occupied; the public func- 
tionaries were incessant in their pursuit of delinquents. All that 
transpired of the effects of these proceedings, was the increase of 
the evil—although the disturbed districts exhibited the impos- 
ing appearance of a most active and indefatigable government, 
bent upon investigation and punishment. The government 
having, for a considerable time, been misled by the usual false 
statements of the local authorities, and perceiving, at last, that 
there were gross errors committed somewhere, resolved, most 
judiciously, to send an officer of high rank to the spot, and arm 
him with the fullest powers. Equally happy was the selection 
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of Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa—an officer who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the king, and well merited that of both 
the army and the country. Colonel Fabvier accompanied him 
as chief of his staff. The result of his mission, was the almost 
immediate restoration of tranquillity; and, although the im- 
portance of this result would have amply justified the publica- 
tion of an account of the measures by which it was brought 
about, it seems that our author has been still further called up- 
on to describe them by the recent revival of the calumnies 
against the people of Lyons, with the addition of others equally 
gross against Marmont, under the sanction of a respectable au- 
thority in the French Legislature. He observes, that the Mar- 
shal is precluded, by his situation, from addressing the pub- 
lic upon this subject. We may add, that neither he, nor the 
questions discussed, have lost any thing by the task devolving 
upon Colonel Fabvier, who tells his story in plain and dis- 
tinct language, and with an air of honesty calculated to make 
adeep impression on every reader. ‘ Pour moi, qui, dans cette 
mission, ai rempli prés de lui les fonctions de chef d’état major, 
je crois faire une chose utile et honorable en cédant au désir 
que j’éprouve de repousser une atque injuste. Je céde d’ail- 
Jeurs au besoin, mille fois plus pressant encore pour un Fran- 
gais ami de son pays, d’ empécher que Vopinion ne s’égare 
sur les véritables causes de l’horrible tragédie qui a terrifié et 
ensanglanté une contrée toute entiére; de dire & la France 
que cette population respectable et digne d’un si grand in- 
terét, que ces anciens militaires dénoncés 4 la justice nation- 
ale, nPont mérité d’étre signalés que par la résignation avec 
laquelle ils ont supporté les persécutions dont gn les a acca- 
blés; que, si quelques-uns se sont laissé prendre aux piéges 
qui leur étaient tendus, l’immense majorité n’a pas cessé d’étre 
patriote, amie de lordre et de la paix; je céde enfin a l’esper- 
ance que le tableau de ce qui s’est fait, en démasquant les ar- 
tisans de nos malheurs, pourra les faire renoncer désormais 4 
leurs coupables projets, ou empécher du moinis qu’ ils ne trouvent 
encore une fois des dupes ou des victimes.’ 

In order rightly to comprehend this history, it is necessary 
to recollect, that the disturbed district had been much divided 
by party. Buonaparte having always been extremely popular 
at Lyons, as soon as the restoration of the Bourbons brought 
back to office the Royalist, or rather Ultra-Royalist function- 
aries whom his return in 1815 had displaced, they found them- 
selves engaged in administering the powers of a very unpo- 
pular government; and probably contracted no little dislike, 
in their turn, for the people over whom they were sct. Part- 
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ly from a sincere desire to gratify this feeling, and partly 
from that love of activity and vigour which always distip. 
guishes local magistrates, they never ceased to court all occa. 
sions of exerting their authority, and to represent their depart. 
ment as in a state of disaffection bordering upon actual rebel 
lion. A very unimportant riot which happened on the 8th of 
June at Lyons, had been magnified by these calm observers intoa 
horrible conspiracy, deeply planned, and powerfully armed with 
resources for overthrowing the government, and delivering up 
the country to massacre and pillage. The English reader willa 
once recognise the language of our own secret committees in the 
following passage, descriptive of the fabulous accounts transmitted 
by some of the most silly and hot-brained of mankind, the UL 
tra-Royalist Functionaries, to the French ministry. ‘ Numer 
ous bodies’ (they said) ‘ were ‘organized in every direction; 
arms were distributed to them; considerable sums of money 
were provided and set apart for their pay ; they had bold and 
enterprising leaders; and this was only one of the ramifications 
of an immense plan’ (we believe Lord Sidmouth’s word was 
vast) ‘ which embraced not merely the neighbouring depart 
ments, but the whole of France.’ Here the Gallican reporters, 
we must confess, go a step beyond our own in the wildnessol 
their imaginations, or the acumen of their sense for seeitg 
plots, and tracing their mutual connexions. ‘ It seems,’ they 
add, ‘ that these movements are combined with the conspiracy 
at Lisbon, and the revolution in the Brazils!’ (p. 5.) In vain 
did the facts of the case bear irrefragable testimony to the utter 
falsehood of all these fables. No armed bodies of men were seen; 
twenty Gensdarmes and a few chasseurs, had sufficed to keep all 
quiet, and to restore tranquillity wherever it was interrupted for 
a moment; no movement had taken place; no member of the 
pretended directing committee been found; afew wretched pea- 
sants only had been scized in their villages, disposed to tur- 
bulence, but without chiefs, concert, or any determinate object. 
All this was unable to check the career of the magistrates and their 
creatures. Whoever chooses to say a plot ezists, may persist in 
his assertion in spite of all negative evidence: For he has only 
to repeat that it is a plot, and of course a secret one; and though 
it has not yet been discovered, it is indubitably onthe very point 
of explosion. Accordingly, with a single exception (a magis- 
trate of tried and unquestioned loyalty), the whole of the consti- 
tuted authorities maintained their statement, by daily adding 
new details of disaffection and conspiracy. Nor was their zeal 
for the public peace only shown in propagating perpetual stories 
of its being broken; they scoured the country in all directions 
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to arrest suspected persons; the cours prevétales united their 
efforts, and multiplied executions without mercy; an inflamed 
soldiery was let loose upon the inhabitants of the country, treat- 
ing each place like a town taken by storm; terror everywhere 
prevailed to the uttermost degree; and there was at last rea- 
son to apprehend a real revolt, from the effects of such exasper- 
ating treatment upon the spirit of a peaceful but gallant people. 

At this juncture, Marshal Marmont arrived in Lyons; and 
his first difficulty arose from the clouds of misrepresentation 
through which he was obliged to view every thing. For the 
statements of all persons in office, except one, agreed, with a 
marvellous uniformity, in painting the situation of the districts 
as next to rebellious; and they detailed a multitude of particu- 
lar facts, scarcely possible to resist, in support of their accounts; 
—openly accusing of sinister views the only one of their num- 
ber who differed from them, and offering apparently conclusive 
proofs of the charge. For a moment there seemed no possibi- 
lity of doubting at least the general truth of their representa- 
tions ; and a minister at a distance, who only received such uni- 
form accounts, and could not see with his own eyes, (or a se- 
cret committee who obtained information from the minister), 
would hardly have been justified in questioning their accuracy. 
But as soon as the Marshal went out of the circle of the con- 
stituted authorities, conversed with the most respectable indi- 
viduals of all classes, examined himself every proceeding, espe- 
cially of the Prevotal Courts, and saw plainly all that had been 
done by some and suffered by others, the facts appeared in their 
true colours; and the causes of the miserable state into which 
Lyons was plunged could no longer be concealed from his view, 
Let the English reader ponder well the following passage, in 
which the chief of those causes is described ; and if it brings 
unpleasant reflections to his mind—if, instead of renewing his 
indignation at the arts practised last year, it should smite him 
with a consciousness that he suffered himself to be deluded by 
the fabrications of our plot-mongers, and under that influence 
to join in wounding the liberties of hiscountry, let him atone 
for his error by firmly resolving in future always to watch the 
ministers with redoubled jealousy when they set themselves 
about accusing the people of disaffection. 

‘La ville de Lyon et les communes qui |’entourent avaient vu re- 
naitre pour elles le régime de 1793. Comme alors, les hommes qui 
avaient le pouvoir proclamaient que /a terreur seule pouvait le faire re- 
specter, et n’agissaient que trop bien en conséquence de ce principe ; 
comme alors, la haine avait pris la place de la justice, et tous les 
moyens paraissaient légitimes pour ceraser ceux qn’on regardait 
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comme des ennemis. Dans ces derniers temps, on ne frappait le 
victimes qu’aprés les avoir trompées, et la violence n’était que le der. 
nier terme des combinaisons les plus réyoltantes. 

‘Une foule d’agens parcouraient la ville et les campagnes, s’intro. 
duisaient dans les cabarets et jusque dans les maisons particuliéres, y 
prenaient le réle d’un mécontent, exhalaient les plaintes les plus viva 
contre l’autorité, annongaient des changemens, des revolutions; et s’ils 
arrachaient un signe d’approbation 4 de malheureux citoyens pressés 
la misére, ou tourmentés par mille vexations, ils s’empressaient dalle 
les dénoncer et recueillir le prix de leurs infames stratagémes. 

‘Les procédures de la cour prévétale ont attesté l'emploi de ces 
moyens odieux, mais l’excés méme avec lequel on s’y livrait les a bien- 
i6t rendus publics: chacune des autorités ayant ses moyens de police 
a part, 4 chaque instant ces vils instrumens se rencontraient sans se 
connaitre, s’attaquaient avec une ¢gale ardeur, et bientdt le moins 
diligent, dénoncé par l’autre, expiait un moment sous les verroux 
son infamie. I) fallait alors décliner sa mission: Vautorité intervenait 
pour réclamer son agent; le prisonnier disparaissait, et allait ailleurs 
chercher une nouvelle proie, ou préparer un nouveau scandale. 

‘A Vaide de ces nombreux délateurs, les prisons regorgeaient de 
victimes éntassées avec un tel désordre, que la lecture seule des re 
gistres d’écrou prouvait 4 quel point était porté le mépris des lois é& 
de ’humanité: indépendamment de celles que la procedure ordinaire 
plagait sous la main de la cour prévétale, on voyait encore dans les 
caves de l’hétel de ville, des centaines de malheureux, victimes de 
vaines terreurs ou de funestes conseils; et la, ces malheureux, privés 
de tous soins comme de tout secours, attendaient pendant des mois 
entiers la faveur d’étre interrogés ;_ et tel, quine l’a été gu’au bout de 
quatre-vingt-deur jours, a fini par étre acquitté: Varbitraire était porte 
dans toutes les parties de l’administration. Les autorites municipales 
prenaient des arrétés contraires aux lois, et condamnaient a Vempri- 


sonnement pour des faits qu’aucune loi ne considére comme des délits. 
p- 8—10. 


Thus far the cases of our own Home Department and that of 
France are nearly parallel; but the local magistracy of Lyons, 
it must be confessed, carried their vigour a little further than 
our most active dealers in plot dared, withthe rigours of par- 
liamentary inquiry awaiting them. 

‘Des colonnes mobiles parcouraient les campagnes, imposaient 
arbitrairement telle commune a leur fournir, non pas seulement des 
vivres qui ne Jeur étaient pas dus, mais des effets d’habillement. 

* Des détachemens chargés de protéger de cruelles exécutions ont 
ajouté 4 Phorreur de ce spectacle, en insultant, en maltraitant les 
femmes et les enfans que la terreur n’avaient pas fait fuir de leur do- 
micile, ’épouse qu’on venait de rendre veuve, la mére dont on venait 
de frapper l'enfant. 


‘ Et lorsqu’un cri d’indignation générale a forcé de livrer les cou- 
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pables 4 la sévérité des lois, elles n’ont pu les atteindre, et c’est la 
terreur méme qu’ils avaient répandue qui a assuré leur impunité. 

‘Ce n’était pas seulement au milieu des campagnes que les lois, ét 
Yhumanité plus respectable encore, étaient foulees aux pieds par des 
hommes indignes de porter habit de soldat; au milieu méme de la 
ville de Lyon, sous les yeux de leurs chefs, ils prodiguaient l’insulte 
et Poutrage. ‘, 

‘ Pendant notre séjour dans cette ville, un soldat, placé en senti- 
nelle prés d’une prison, lache son coup de fusil, 4 bout portant, sur 
un malheureux qui, a travers les barreaux de sa fenétre, leur repro- 
chait les attentats de Saint-Genis-Laval. Au bruit de l’explosion, 
la garde accourt, et, sans attendre l’ordre de son chef, fait feu sur les 
infortunés qui s’empressaient autour de leur camarade mourant. 
Deux sont blessés 4 ses cétés: Voilicier du poste, traduit devant un 
conseil de guerre avec les soldats, a invoqué pour leur défense l’usage 
suivi jusqu’alors. Jusqu’d présent, disait-il, on a tiré dans les prisons 
presque journellement. Et cette horrible justification, qui n’edt da 
servir qu’a livrer 4 la justice d’autres coupables, a sufi pour sauver 
ceux-ci. En vain les nombreuses irrégularités de ce jugement ont 
été dénoncées au conseil de révision: on n’en a retiré que la triste 
certitude que, dans l'état oi se trouvaient les choses 4 Lyon, ce n’était 
plus la justice impartiale, mais laveugle et féroce esprit de parti qui 
départissait les peines et les absolutions, et nous verrons bientot si 
les arréts de la cour prévotale étaient faits pour affaiblir cette con- 
viction.’ p. 11, 12. 

Such proceedings, we thank heaven, have not yet had any 
parallel in this country: But let not the interested advocates, or 
the easy dupes of our false alarms, congratulate themselves too 
surely upon the lesser degree of persecution which was practised 
in England upon a late occasion. All was done that the pur- 
poses of the deception required ;—a clamour was raised; the 
constitution was suspended; many persons shut up for months in 
dungeons; some cruelly ironed and carried about the country 
in that state for selling a supposed libel; and, after all, an act 
of indemnity passed to screen the agents of the mischief, of 
whatever rank, from all legal inquiry. As'yet, indeed, we have 
seen no military execution lay waste the country ; no domicili- 
ary visits torment its peaceful inhabitants; no new courts of 
justice supersede the law of the land. , But if the violent en- 
croachments already made had not been manfully resisted in 
Parliament; and if the country at the late elections had not 
loudly pronounced its disapprobation of them, who shall say 
that the next danger in which the nsinisters found themselves. of 
losing their places, would not have been met by those more 
violent measures? Nay, are the advocates of last year’s pro- 
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ceedings quite sure that they were not themselves prepared to 
go further? Can they sincerely say that they would then have 
received a proposition for suspending jury trial in cases of sedi- 
tious and blasphemous libel, with the same abhorrence with 
which they now regard the institution of Cours prévétales? Are 
they quite certain that they could have had nothing to say in 
behalf of a more free use of the military, and of measures for 
disarming the people, and of course searching for arms? Had 
those measures been adopted, and an indemnity asked, should” 
we have heard nothing of the ‘ praiseworthy vigour’ of mi- 
nisters ; their ‘disinterested conduct in undertaking the respon- 
‘ sibility ;’ the ‘extraordinary aspect of the times;’ the ‘ pain- 
‘ful but paramount necessity of putting down so vast a con- 
‘ spiracy by all means?’ But we devoutly trust that such times 
may never recur; and that the lesson taught the people of the 
dangers of credulity, will long remain deeply impressed upon 
their minds. We shall therefore pass on to what remains of the 
French story, resembling our own all along in many of its most 
remarkable features. 

Before the movement of the 8th of June, several reports 
had prevailed of an approaching explosion; and at each time 
that it was announced, some government spy or agent was ar- 
rested as concerned. This happened in November and Decen- 
ber. ‘In February,’ says Colonel Fabvier, ‘ the agitation of 
‘the public mind increased with the distress of the labouring 
‘ classes, who were in a state to receive easily the impressions 
‘sought to be given to them. This was the period when secret 
‘enrolments of men were talked of.’—A person was now arrest- 
ed as concerned in these enrolments; he did not deny his guilt— 
but he was found to be an agent of the military police, and as such 
set atliberty. Inthe month of May another agent was taken ip 
the act of encouraging revolt; but being claimed by the police, 
he too escaped; and our author remarks, that each arrest of an 
emissary was followed by the restoration of perfect calm. At 
length came the §th of June, answering exactly to our own 11th 
June of the same year; for it was described as the grand ex- 
plosion of a conspiracy which embraced all France in its rami- 
fications, and was to overthrow the government from its founda- 
tion.—Lyons was announced as its centre. Yet, certain it is, 
that nothing whatever happened there, not even the seizure of 
any one person in arms, except a labourer going out of the gate 
leading to a quarter never accused of being concerned in the 
sedition. Of all the communes in the neighbourhood said to be 
deeply engaged in the plot, only eleven sounded the Tcsin ; and 
of these, four are so situated as to have no possible communica- 
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tion with the other. Not more than 250 men assembled in all ; 
of these, only fifty had any arms, none of them any ammunition ; 
and many of them thought they were called out to extinguish a 
fire! Even this trifling corps never assembled together, and 
only a very few from two of the communes, left their own neigh- 
bourhood to go to Lyons; in all the others the mob dispersed 
itself, after making some seditious outcries and some trifling. 
riots, which did not cost a single life. Colonel Fabvier justly 
charges the local authorities with the blame of this riot, such as 
it was; for they did nothing to prevent it; and their own agents 
were among its most active instigators. 

Even after the 8th of June, those pestiferous wretches conti- 
nued their incessant activity; yet tothe infinite credit of the 
loyal and peaceable inhabitants, all their attempts to create in- 
surrection failed. Again we beg the attention of the English rea- 
der to the account given of those attempts. He will thus perceive 
that human nature is every where the same, if, indeed, it is not 
a libel upon our species so to term the nature of those miscreants. 
‘Le moyen le plus fréquemment employé, et le plus dangereux 
‘sans doute, était d’indiquer des points de ralliement, de répan- 
‘dre le bruit d’une conspiration générale, de placer a sa téte des 
‘généraux renommés par leur bravoure et par la haine qu’on leur 
‘suppose contre le gouvernement actuel.’ Marshal Marmont 
happily arrived during the progress of these attempts, on the 
part of the magistrates, to carve out work for themselves, and 
to produce movements heneficial to their Ultra-Royalist patrons. 
He came without any troops; he never used a single threat of 
military execution; far less did he ever make the least show of 
force; and immediately every thing became quiet, and has con- 
tinued so without interruption to the present day. 

Our author gives some curious but melancholy particulars of 
the judicial proceedings, if the Cours Prévétales can be deemed 
tribunals of justice, which arose out of the riots on the 8th of 
June. Two hundred and fifty persons in all had assembled, 
and sixty only were armed. Yet, of these, above 110 were con- 
demned to various severe punishments, as the authors or ring- 
leaders of the sedition! Our author points out many instances 
of the most glaring illegality in these proceedings, and com- 
pares them to the condemnations en masse of the reign of terror. 

The steps taken by Marshal Marmont for restoring tranquil- 
lity close this tract; and they cannot be too highly praised. 

‘ Les prémiers soins du maréchal ont été de faire cesser l’arbitraire, 
et de rendre aux lois la force qu’elles avaient perdue, de faire tous 
ses efforts pour rapprocher ce qu’on avait affecté d’isoler, calmer 
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les esprits qu’on avait exaspérés, former des réunions faites pour re. 
présenter la ville et non une faction, rendre a tous une justice égale, 
tendre aux malheureux une main secourable. 

fl a fallu ensuite inspirer aux persécuteurs une crainte utile, donner 
quelque satisfaction aux persécutés ; pour cela, huit maires ont 
suspendus de leurs fonctions, et six officiers ont été renvoyés. Le 
gouvernement a sanctionné ces mésures. Les maires ont été défini. 
tivement révoqués, et les six officiers renvoyés dans leurs foyers. 

‘Il n’en a pas codté davantage pour rétablir le calme ; de nouvelles 
autorités le maintiennent, et se feront bénir par une population paisi- 
ble.’ p. 28, 29. 


It is only doing justice to add, that the King, as soon ashe 
became acquainted with the truth, extended his royal mercy 


towards all the unfortunate persons whose sentences had not 
been already executed. 


In the course of this article, we have taken occasion to re-’ 


mind the reader of the similar transactions which, about the 
same time, afflicted, though in an inferior degree, our own 
country. It is very painful to reflect upon those disgraceful 
scenes. Whoever feels for the honour of the nation, must look 
back upon them with a mingled sentiment of indignation and 
shame. It seemed as if we were a people so extremely ready 
to believe whatever was told in a mysterious way ; so apt to take 
fright at the first rumour of danger; and so very careless of the 
invaluable Constitution which we are always eager enough to 


hold up as our proudest distinction, that the moment a riof 


broke out ina county town, and a few magistrates told the Se- 
cretary of State there wasa plot hatching, we grew sick of law 
and liberty, and desired to seek for shelter from some uncertain 
danger, in the certain mischief and degradation of a despotic 
government. Themost unworthy arguments were successfully 
used to quiet all scruples on this head. We were told that the 
absolute power intrusted to the ministers, would, in all proba- 
bility, not be abused; and Englishmen were found degenerate 
enough to consent no longer to hold the liberty which is their 
birthright, during life or good behaviour, but durante bene- 
placito of the servants of the crown. Upon this bumiliating 
picture of national delusion, we shall make no further remarks; 
for the country has long since completely recovered from it. 
But its origin deserves always to be held in remembrance, for 
the sake of example in after times, when similar devices may be 
resorted to. The ministers found themselves in jeopardy; the 
aspect of the times was lowering ; and their own recorded im- 
becility had prepared, to all human appearance, their immediate 
downfal. The plot was invented to stay their fate; and, fora 
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season, the stratagem succeeded. But they know full well that 
this trick cannot prevail a second time. The people of England 
are never to be gulled twice with the same story. They might 
as well attempt to raise again the cry of No-popery, as of Con- 
spiracy. By that they got, and by this they have kept their 
places; but some new scheme must be invented to maintain 
them for the future. Let the country, wise by the experience 
of the past, be on its guard against any such attempt to perpe- 
tuate, at the expense of its liberties, the mismanagement of its 
affairs. 


Art. VII. Remarks on the recent State Trials, and the Rise and 
Progress of Disaffection in this Country. By Witviam Frith, 
Esq. Sergeant-at-Law. 8vo. London, 1818. 


A Bill of Rights and Liberties; or an Act for a Constitutional 
Reform of Parliament By Mason Cartwrient. 8vo. 
London, 1818. 


ANY remarkable circumstances concur in rendering the 
present moment peculiarly adapted to a calm and impartial 
survey of the state of political parties in this country. The 
change from war to peace has naturally altered the relations 
between certain classes of statesmen, by terminating several most 
important questions, and removing some of the most serious 
grounds of party hostility. The same transition has, in other 
points of view, raised new grounds of political distinction, or 
strengthened those which already existed. It has also mate- 
rially varied the course of public opinion, and either opened 
the eyes of the people to the delusions under which they labour- 
ed, both with respect to their own interests and the views of 
their political leaders, or new-moulded those interests, and 
changed those views. Again, the progress of knowledge 
among all classes of the community has begun to produce its 
effects upon the aspect of public affairs. In no period of our 
history has the good sense of the country been more tried by 
arbitrary measures on the one hand, and by extravagant vio- 
lence on the other :—and at no time bas a more rational conduct 
been observed, in spite of all effurts to mislead. Every one 
may now be satisfied, that popular confidence can only be gain- 
ed by such a line of conduct as clearly shows that the true in- 
terests of the nation are its ruling object. The scrambles for 
power among a few great families are no longer to be dignified 
with the title of party differences; whoever would attain pre- 
eminence, must take the high ground of public principle ; the 
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voice of the community must be heard—its sense consulted; 
and statesmen must mingle with their party discussions a per- 
petual appeal to the undeniable interests and strong feelings of 
a well informed and inquiring nation. The events of the last 


two orthree months, but especially the evidence of sound pos 


pular sentiments evinced during the late General Election, may 
be stated as another and a most decisive reason for pausing, at 
the present moment, to observe and to note the situation of the 
country, with reference to the parties that divide its inhabitants, 
But as no subject has been productive of more erroneous and 
ignorant assertion than the use and object of party connexions, 
we shall first endeavour to clear the way, by stating the true 
principle of such unions. 

When a number of men associate themselves from a general 


agreement in political opinion, and pursue in one body a cer-, 


tain course of measures, it is extremely common to hear them 
accused of various crimes. If they attack the government of 
the day, they are by its friends stigmatized as disloyal, by aid 
of the established sophism which confounds the sovereign with 
his councillors,—the constitution with the ministry of the day, 
By the people, they are apt to be regarded as prosecuting their 
own interests; and only desirous of changing the present ser- 
vants of the Crown, to take their places. Even the more think- 
ing classes of the community, unconnected with government, 


are apt to see something factious in a systematic opposition ; ity 


seems as if men, and not measures, were the criterion of praise 
or blame; as if the same persons would approve the same pro- 
positions, which they now most loudly condemn, were they but 
made by theirown chiefs. The common question is, Are the 
ministers always in the wrong? And an inference is thus drawn 
by those who say they retain the unbiassed exercise of their own 
judgment, that there is almost as great a sacrifice of conscience 
in always agreeing with an opposition, as in constantly support- 
ing a minister. It is the interest, and the never-failing practice 
of the government, to encourage such notions ;-—the minister has 
no better friends than those who rail at all party as an interest- 
ed and factious league of place-hunters or zealots—nor any 
more useful resources than in the number of well-meaning and 
not very clearsighted persons, who, from tender consciences, or 
perhaps from the vanity of always thinking for themselves, keep 
aloof from party connexion as unprincipled and degrading. 
Another charge against party, arises out of the coalitions 
which, from time to time, are framed between men of different 
political connexions, who have once been opposed to each 
other. No more fruitful source can be assigned of the preju- 
dices which have been conceived against various parties, and of 
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the general disposition, which for along while has existed, to 
question the purity of public men generally. As superficial 
observers cannot comprehend the principle which unites indivi- 
duals together in political co-operation, or conceive how a man 
may, to promote a just cause, overlook slighter differences of 
opinion, and act with those of whom he does not in every par- 
ticular approve—so the same reasoners find it still more diffi- 
cult to understand on what grounds persons, long inveterately 
hostile, can unite when circumstances are changed: And as 
party union is termed a combination for power or place, and 
party hostility a factious scramble—so a coalition of parties is 
deemed a profligate abandonment of public principle for private 
advantage. The two most celebrated measures of this kind, in 
more modern times, have given rise to an infinity of such feel- 
ings in the public mind. 

The last cause we shall here state, of the odium that has 
jJately fallen upon party, is the conduct almost inevitably pur- 
sued by every opposition, upon its accession to power, and the 
disappointment arising from thence, both to the public and to 
individuals. How sparing soever an opposition may be of their 
promises to the country, far more will always be expected of 
them than any man can perform. Whatever has been done 
amiss by the former ministry, they are called upon to rectify, 
and instantly—for delay is held equal to non-performance. At 
all events, they are not suffered to continue for one moment in 
the steps which they had blamed their predecessors for pursu- 
ing; although it may be perfectly consistent in those who in- 
veighed against a measure, to persevere in it, when once adopted, 
as the lesser evil; or, if resolved upon abandoning it, to do this 
cautiously and slowly. The heedless multitude however cry out, 
that the new men are just as bad as the old, and would always 
have acted like them, had they been intheir place. And hencea 
new topic for those whose clamour is that all public men are 
alike. In the mean time, the impossibility of satisfying the pri- 
vate claims of those who follow the party for the sake of its pa- 
tronage, fills the ranks of the discontented ; and the loss of power 
having disarmed the popular indignation against the fallen 
ministry, public censure is almost exclusively reserved for their 
successors. These, too, are for a long time regarded rather as 
an opposition, inexpertly converted into ministers, than as regu- 
lar placemen; and the dislikes excited by whatever they do, or 
leaye undone, tinge the public opinion respecting opposition 
parties in general. ‘These appear to us the principal sources of 
the unpopularity into which regular party has fallen. 

We are very far indeed from denying, that there have been, 
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in all times, abuses of the principle which justifies party union 
—or that most parties, in their turn, have had errors and crimes 
to answer for, which afford some colour to the charges indiseri- 
minately made against them all. We may even admit, that, 
unless strictly watched, and controlled by the great check of 
public opinion, party association is apt to degenerate and pro- 
duce serious evils, by its perversion to purposes of a private na- 
ture. Nevertheless, we conceive, that the plan of acting in 
parties, has its foundation in the necessity of the case, and that 
it affords the only safe and practical means of carrying on the 
business of a free country—not, as ignorant men imagine, by a 
collusion between different juntos of men, but by a mode at once 
peaceful and effectual, of giving their full influence to different 
principles. Let usthen attend to the ground upon which alone 
such associations are to be defended. 

/ As long as men are ambitious, corrupt and servile, every s0- 
vereign will attempt to extend his power; he will easily find in- 
struments wherewithal to carry on this bad work; if unresisted, 
his encroachments upon public liberty will go on with an acce- 
lerated swiftness, each step affording new facilities for maKing 
another stride, and furnishing additional confidence to attempt 
it. It requires no argument, then, to show the absolute neces- 
__sity of strictly w atching every administration at alitimes. But, 

“if any given set of ministers has adopted a system of govern- 
ment ‘grossly erroneous, or corrupt, or unconstitutional, a ne” 
cessity arises for taking every lawful means to displace them, 
and prevent further mischief. ‘The question is, how can they 
be most effectually watched in the one case, and opposed in the 
other? Now, we must consider the means of supporting them- 
selves, which all ministers have, and the power which is thus 
afforded them of eluding the vigilance and overcoming the re- 
sistance of insulated individuals. Every ministry is necessarily 
a league—a party—a party, too, regularly marshalled, and kept 
together in one solid body,—as much more compact than the 
best organized opposition, as a standing army is better disci- 
plined than a corps of volunteers. The ministers have.all the 

/ force and all the influence of the Government at their disposal, 
The fears of. some, the hopes of others, range around them a 
vast host of persons whom they can dispose of at pleasure, with- 
out ever consulting their wishes. It is enough for those multi- 
tudes that the Government wills any thing; and straightway they 
feel themselves bound strenuously to promote it. Add to this, 

~Ythe strength derived from the good will, and often the co-opera- 
tion, of agreatand even respectable class, who give themselves 
little trouble to inquire into the merits of measures, but are re- 
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solved to believe, that whatever the minister for the time being 
says or does, is right. When persons of little reflection or no 
Peandour cry out against an opposition as factious; inveigh 
against party spirit; and ask how any honest man can give up 
the guidance of his conscience, and follow implicitly the steps 
of his political leaders,—how comes it that they forget the far 
more implicit obedience rendered to the minister of the day, by 
the whole host of Government dependants? They are indeed 
~“knit together by an inseparable bond—their common interest ; 
theirs is an unscrupulous, an uninquiring, an unthinking com- 
pliance with all that their chief prescribes. If the charges of 
wnconscientious agreement in opinion, or blind submission to 
other men, applies to any class, itglearly is to those whom the 
power of the Government commands, or its patronage influ- 
ences. If the opposers of the Government must be accused of 
(violence and rancour, its supporters are equally open to the 
charge of tyranny and persecution. Nor will it avail the ene- 
mies of all party, to say that they blame both sides, and would 
have no regular discipline in either. By the nature of the case, 
there must be a party, regularly disciplined and paid, for the 
minister of the day. As long as self-interest has any influence 
fover men’s minds at least, this party must, of necessity, exist at — 
all times. ‘The question therefore is not, whether we shall do 
without any such unions; but whether we shall suffer them 
all to be on one side, and shall not have recourse to something 
of the same system and combination for watching and for op- 
posing the ministerial party, which that party always uses for 
retaining its power, and almost always for augmenting the pow- 
er of the Crown, and increasing the burdens of the people. — 
— Now, it seems very manifest, that, without some systematic 
co-operation, no ministry can be either watched or opposed ef—_ 
fectually. The argument applies, in different degrees, both to 
“the vigilance which all administrations require, and the oppo- 
sition which should be given to councils radically vicious; and 
as it is of course strongest in the latter case, we shall principal- 
ly direct our attention to that. Compare, then, the chance of 
success which a ministry and an opposition, composed of insu- 
lated individuals, would have. All the adherents of the mini- 
ster act in concert, and each sacrifices his own opinions and 
views, where they clash with the common object of defending 
their leader’s place. If he proposes a measure which many of’ 
em disapprove, still they support him; becaug@the loss of 
would endanger his official existence. But if his opponents only 
attack him when they are all agreed upon the measure, they 
must, for the same reason, make the attack in {h@ Manner which 
VOL. Xxx. NO. 59. 24 
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all approve; that is to say, only those who agree in disapproy-. 
ing of the measure can join the attack; and of those, only such 
as concur in the way of expressing their dissent. It is not mere. 
ly that one man may be influenced by one reason, and another 
by another, to join in the same vote:—this would lead to no ma. 
terial defalcation of strength. But there will be found very few 
votes in which all are precisely agreed ; and if each man must~ 
/~ follow his own judgment for conscience sake, even a small dif- 
ference of sentiment must prevent a concurrence in the vote. 
Thus it will happen, that the whole body who disapprove of 
‘the measures of government as a system, and conscientiously 
deem a change necessary, are prevented from ever expressing 
“that opinion at all. There might even be a clear majority 
against the government, and yet no change could be effected. ~ 
Let the nature of the co-operation which party requires be 
only considered fairly, and it will appear in no respect to in- 
volvesacrifices beyond what the most scrupulous ought to make. 
A numberof, individuals agree in holding many strong opinions. 
upon the most important subjects. Unless there exists this ge- 
neral communion of sentiments, the party ought not to be formed. 
They all agree in holding a change of system necessary for the 
salvation of the country ;—for if they only unite to bring about 
a change of men, we-admit the conflict to be a mere scramble 
for power. Agreeing generally, and on important points, each 
man has differences of opinion as to the details; but the corner 
stone of the whole fabric being the unanimous concurrence in 
thinking that a change of system is necessary, and the adoption 
of some one line of opposition being essentially to accomplish 
this end, it is no sacrifice of individual opinions, but only acting 
in conformity with the most important opinion to sacrifice the 
Jess important; and to act sahara ian; would in reality be a 
much greater sacrifice of individual opinion. In truth, this is 
the way in which every man carries on his private affairs; and 
it is precisely the principle on which all communities depend for 
their existence. The power of the majority to bind the whole 
rests upon no other foundation. Does any man deem it uncon- 
scientious to submit to a bad law after it is passed, though he 
resisted its introduction? Unless, in extreme cases, when all 
government is at an end, it is the duty of every man to yield 
obedience, and to co-operate in carrying into effect measures 
which, while under discussion, he had opposed, because a still 
greater evil would ensue from his continued opposition, namely, 
the dissolution ef society. So, in a party, it is a man’s duty to 
co-operate with the whole body after his peculiar views have 
been overruled; because otherwise a still greater evil would re- 
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sult, namely, the establishment for ever of the bad system which 
all agree ought to be changed. Extreme cases may arise here, 
as in the community at large; questions of paramount import- 
ance may interfere, upon which the differences of opinion are 
too great to be overcome; and a total or partial destruction of 
the union may be the result. But, in ordinary cases, the yield- 
ing in small matters for the sake of greater ones, is not only no 
abandonment of private opinion, but is the only way in which 
that opinion can be effectually pronounced and pursued. 

It is thus essentially necessary to regard every measure, whe- 
ther proposed by the government or their opponents, not mere- 
ly on its own merits, but in connexion with the men who bring 
it forward, and the system of which it forms a part. Some 
questions, indeed, are of such paramount importance, and rest 
upon grounds so plain, that no compromise can be admitted in 
respect tothem. But by far the greater number of those which 
come into discussion must be viewed in the relations just now 
mentioned. Suppese a measure, in itself good, is propounded 
by a set of ministers whose whole conduct is at variance with its 
principles, whose good faith in executing it cannot be trusted, 
and who may, independent of bad intentions, have no power to 
do its merits full justice—a man may most conscientiously resist 
the proposition ; and he is liable to no charge of factious con- 
duct, or of inconsistency, if he object to it in the hands of one 
class of statesmen, and afterwards approve of it in those of an- 
other and better description. It is rational and just to distin- 
guish between different classes of ministers, and approve or dis- 
approve of their systems; to grant the one our confiden . 
while we distrust the other. Let us only take a few naan 
in order to demonstrate how senseless the clamour is which’ % 
see raised against party, upon the ground that measures only, 
and not men, should be the subject of deliberation and of choice, 

There are some powers so hostile to liberty, and some re- 
sources so tempting to human weakness, that no ministers what- 
ever ought to be intrusted with them. Thus, a large standing 
army, an Income Tax, or the suspension of the constitution even 
for a short time, though far more dangerous under rulers of 
arbitrary principles, lovers of war, and despisers ef economy, 
can never be safely resorted to, whoever may be intrusted with 
the management of public affairs. But many lesser resources 
may be conceived which a politician might reasonably and ho- 
nestly be afraid of confiding to men whose avowed principles 
would lead to the abuse of the grant, and yet might not be pre- 
pared to refuse to a more constitutional and economical goverim 
ment. In like manner, a measure for completing the aboli- 
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tion of the Slave Trade, must be supported by men of all par. 
ties who agree in disapproving of that traflic, without regard to 
the quarter from whence the proposition comes ; but an honest 
and rational abolitionist must feel very suspicious of whatever is 
done in this cause by men who were always the great patrons of 
the trade, and who clung to its last remains, with the eagerness 
of African merchants, at the moment when the voice of the 
whole people was raised to putitdown. The same law becomes 
a very different thing, if its execution is left in the hands of an 
enemy to its principles and spirit; and almost every branch of 
public policy is connected with proceedings which must of ne- 
cessity be intrusted to the servants of the executive govern- 
ment, and with events for which no legislative arrangement can 
provide. Thus, some very worthy, but mistaken abolitionists, 
who had flattered themselves that the law being once made, no 
ministers would dare to show any slackness in executing it, have 
been somewhat staggered always to find in the Colony Depart- 
ment, an avowed advocate of the West Indian body, and fre- 
quently to see in the colonies most exposed to slave trading, of 
ficial men not very hostile to the traffic ; nor were they much 
edified to find the interests of the abolition wholly overlooked 
in the first peace with France, though the loud and unanimous 
reprobation of the country soon forced the subject upon the at- 
tention of ministers, once the avowed patrons, and now the 
zealous enemies of the traffic. ‘The state of Ireland affords 
another illustration. The injudicious supporters of the Catholic 
claims often rank themselves with the promoters of the outcry 
ainst party connexion. Yet who can deny that the Catholic 
ion itself, if carried, would confer fewer advantages on 
d, nay fewer immunities or benefits on the Catholic body, 
than the establishment of a ministry honestly and anxiously dis- 
‘posed to allay all sectarian animosities, and to give the Catho- 
ies the whole advantage of the law as it at present stands? 
While the professed enemies of that sect bear sway, and while 
one of the grounds of the preference shown to them by the 
Crown, is their inveterate hostility to the Catholic claims, it is 
manifest that emancipation itself, if carried, would amend the 
situation of the sister kingdom in little more than the name. A 
wise ministry, friendly to that body, was endeavouring in 1806 
and 1807 to improve their condition by all practical favours 
which, under the existing laws, could be shown to them, and to 
pave the way by gradual relaxations, for the complete repeal of 
the penal code. Like the Abolitionists, the violent Catholics 
cried out, ‘ Measures, not men ;’ and, joining in the attack which 
their worst enemies made upon their best friends, they have had 
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eleven or twelve years of oppression to warn them how they 
suffer themselves again to be blindly leagued against their own 
interests. The great subject of Economical Reform affords ano- 
ther illustration of the same doctrine. The extreme necessities 
of the country, and the loud cry which has gone forth from the 
whole people for retrenchment, has compelled the ministry to 
make some show of reformation in this particular. But as they 
are the known enemies of every such change; as their principle 
is to extend rather than diminish the Royal patronage ; as their 
practice has been the indulgence of unexampled profusion in 
every branch of the public expenditure, no man of common 
sense could expect to see the cause of Economy thrive in their 
hands; and none but an idiot can have been disappointed at see- 
ing how little has been effected by them in producing a saving 
of expense. Whatever relief the people have obtained from 
their burdens, is due to their own vehement determination to 
shake them off; and has been wrung from the gripe of their 
rulers in spite of the strongest efforts which could be made to 
retain the load upon the people’s back. Generally speaking, a 
ministry favourable to the country, friendly to rational reforms, 
and despising patronage, would have carried througha variety 
of improvements which none but ministers can accomplish ; and 
would have seized every practicable opportunity of retrench- 
ment which the circumstances of the times afforded, independ- 
ent of legislative enactments. 

We trust thatenough has been said to show, how honestly, 
and how rationally, a public man may withhold his support 
systematically from one class of statesmen, and co-operate gene- 
rally with another. Hitherto we have only spoken of the prin- ~ 
ciple of party union, as liable to be questioned by-persons of 
tender consciences, or guided by original views of policy. But 
two other classes also take a part in such associations, whose 
co-operation is not to be rejected, although the motives of the 
one, and the faculties of the other, may be less respectable. 
Self-interest, which leagues so many with the Government, 
may rank some too with its opponents ; and a number of per- 
sons, who have sense and information enough to see which side 
they should, upon the whole, prefer, may be very far from pos- 
sessing the power to form an enlightened opinion upon each 
measure that is discussed. There is no reason whatever, why 
the aid of both these classes should not be received; nor is it 
the slightest imputation, either upon the chiefs or their cause, 
to seek such co-operation. The ministry can only be effectually 
resisted by such means; the ministry, round whom such hosts 
are rallied by all the basest propensities of our nature, and 
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whose cause is supported too by the ignorance, the weakness, 
and the servility of multitudes. One of the great advantages of 

fe party union is, that it arrays in strength against bad rulers 
numberless individuals who, if left alone, are too weak to pro- 
duce any effect; and that it brings good out of evil, by turning 
the weaknesses, and even the vices of mankind, to the account 
of the country’s cause. When we see by what means, and by 

That persons, the worst of ministers is always sure to be back- 
ed, can there be a more deplorable infatuation than theirs, who 
would fain see him displaced for the salvation of the State, and 
yet scruple to obtain assistance in the just warfare waged against 
him, from every feeling and motive and principle, that can 
induce any one to join in the struggle? Always reflecting on 
the fearful odds against the people, who can seriously maintain, 
that we ought nicely to investigate the grounds of each man’s 
support who is willing to take our part? Whoso silly as to ask 
whether one person is encouraged by his hopes—another by 
his vanity—a third by his love of action—or to criticise this 
movement of the public mind, as tinged with enthusiasm, and 
that as somewhat extravagant? While men are men, these 
frailties must show themselves in all they do: And the wise- 
acres or puritans, who object to a party for availing itself of 
every support, without asking to whatit may be owing, only 
contend in reality that the whole of those frailties should be 
marshalled on one side. This is, in truth, the perpetual error 
into which the enemies of party fall. The interested declaim- 
ers against its principles know it full well; and the well-meaning 
purist, unintentionally lends himself to the artifice. In a word, 
asevery ministry is sure of all the benelits of party union at all 
times, he who cries out against faction, only means that there 
shall be one faction unopposed. He commits the same error with 
the very amicable, but not very practical sect, who deny the 
right of self-defence; and forget, that unless all men were 
converted into Friends, their doctrine would end in the extirpa 
tion of half the human race. 

We have said enough, and perhaps more than-enough, on this 
subject.—Yet we cannot resist the temptation of transcribing a 
few lines from an author, whose genius entitles him to the highest 
regard from readers of every description, and whose political 
partialities ntay probably recommend him still more strongly to 
those who might be disposed to distrust our ratiocinations, Mr. 
Burke, in the most temperate, elaborate, and deeply weighed 
of all his political publications, has the following admirable re- 
marks onthe subject of which we are now treating. 
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‘That connexion and faction are equivalent terms, is an opinion 
which has been carefully inculcated at all times by unconstitutional 
_statesmen. The reason is evident. Whilst men are linked together>™ 
‘they easily and speedily communicate the alarm of any evil design. _ 
They are enabled to fathom it with common counsel, and to oppose 
it with united strength. Whereas, when they lie dispersed, without 

concert, order, or discipline, communication is uncertain, counsel dif- ___- 

__-ficult, and resistance impracticable. Where men are not acquainte 
with each other’s principles, nor experienced in each other’s talents, 
nor at all practised in their mutual habitudes and dispositions by-joint 
efforts in business—no personal confidence, no friendship, no common 
interest subsisting among them ; it is evidently impossible that they 
can act a public part with uniformity, perseverance, or efficacy. In ~ 
a connexion, the most inconsiderable man, by adding to the weight 
ef the whole, has his value, and his use-; out of it, the greatest talentg_— 
are wholly unserviceable to the public. No man, who is not inflam- 
ed by vain-glory into enthusiasm, can flatter himself that his single, 
unsupported, desultory, unsystematic endeavours are of power to de- 
feat the subtle designs and united cabals of ambitious citizens. When 
bad men combine, the good must associate ; else they will fall, one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle-—When the 
public man omits to put himself in a situation of doing his duty with 
effect, it is an omission that frustrates the purposes of his trust almost 
as much asif he had formally betrayedit. It is surely no very rational 
account of a man’s life, that he has always acted right ; but has taken 
special care, to act in such a manner that his endeavours could not. 
possibly be productive of any consequence.’ 

‘ Every profession, not excepting the glorious one of a soldier, or 
the sacred one of a priest, is liable to its own particular vices ; which, 
however, form no argument against those ways of life ; nor are the 
vices themselves inevitable to every individual in those professions. 
Of such a nature are connexions in politics ; essentially necessary for 
the full performance of our public duty, accidentally liable to dege- 
nerate into faction. Commonwealths are made of families, free com, ~ 

7 monwealths of parties also; and we may as well affirm, that our naturat 
regards and ties of blood tend inevitably to make men bad citizens, as 
that the bonds of our party weaken those by which we are held to oyy- 
country.—Some legislators went so far as to make neutrality in party a 

—~trime against the state. I do not know whether this might not have 
been rather to overstrain the principle. Certain it is, the best patriots ~~ 
in the greatest commonwealths have always commended and promoted. 
such connexions. Idem sentire de republica, was with them a prin” ~ 
cipal ground of friendship and attachment; nor do | know any other 
capable of forming firmer, dearer, more pleasing, more honourable, 
and more virtuous habitudes.’ 


( Near akin to the last topic on which we have touched, is | 
the benefit derived to the cause of sound and liberal principles, 
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by aristocratical influence being enlisted in the ranks of party, 
The power of great families is indeed a most necessary part of 
the array to which the people must look for their security against 
misgovernment. It is in vain to stigmatize this co-operation as 
the influence of a domineering aristocracy; to assert that the 
whole is a contention of grandees; and to pretend that the 
F ckingl of one is better than that of an oligarchy. Such are the 
clamours cunningly raised by the minions of arbitrary power; 
scarcely with less wickedness echoed by the wild fury of dema- 
gogues; and senselessly listened to by the unthinking rabble, 
But this description of persons is daily lessening in number, as 
the education of the poor advances: The delusion is therefore 
losing its influence, and the undue power of the Crown must 
soon be deprived of its best allies, the mob and their leaders. 
“ Every man of sense has long been convinced, that no two things 
can be more widely different, than the wholesome and natural 
influence of the aristocracy in a political party, and the vicious 
__form of national government, which is known by the same name, 
That influence can only be exerted bythe free-will of the party, 
and the people whose leaders and advocates those great families 
are. As soon as the common operations of the party have rais. 
ed them to power, they are subject to all the checks and con- 
trols which the frame of our constitution has provided, and 
which renders all danger from aristocratic influence wholly 
chimerical. But, in connexion with the party whose principles 
they share, and whose confidence they enjoy, those families 
xercise a large and a salutary influence. They afford a 
counterpoise from their wealth, rank and station, to the re- 
sources of force and corruption at the Crown’s disposal: they are 
a rallying point to the scattered strength of the inferior parti- 
sans, and amore permanent mass in which the common princi- 
ples may be embodied and preserved among the vicissitudes of 
fortune; and, in the lapse of time, so apt to have a fatal effect 
among the more fickle and more numerous orders of society, 
they are eminently useful in tempering the zeal, as well as iu 
fixing the unsteadiness of popular opinion,—and thus give re-, 
gulation and direction, as well as efficacy, to the voice and the 
strength of the people. 

We are very far from wishing to deny, that the principle of 
party association has ever been abused ; and the perversion of it 
has most frequently been, in the combinations of great families, 
united by no distinguishing opinions, and opposing the govern- 
iment upon no very intelligible grounds. The object, in these 
eases, seems rather to have been, the distribution of patronage; 
and the point of difference with the ministry was sometimes 
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nothing more important to the community, than the particular 
ehannels in which Royal favour should flow. In such times as 
those, Swift might well be allowed to rail and to laugh at party, 
and to term it the ‘madness of many for the gain of a few.’ 
But in the present times, such a perversion of the principle is 
quite impossible. The powerful families are aware, that they 
can only retain their influence inthe country, by acting upon high 
public grounds. The charge, indeed, to which they have been 
most exposed, is that of standing on.too lofty ground, and re- 
fusing office when it was within their reach, because they could 
not obtain it with a recognition of their own opinions upon cer- 
tain important questions of state. Certainit is, that a hankering 
after place never was s0 little the failing of an opposition as in 
our times. 

As aristocratical influence has sometimes been abused, so it 
is impossible to deny that coalitions of parties have been form- 
ed repugnant to the universal feelings of the country; and, how- 
ever justifiable upon principle, yet reprehensible in point of 
prudence—for this reason, that the general sense of the people 
could not be reconciled to them. The union of Mr. Fox and 
Lord North, at the close of the American war, was a measure 
of this description; and its effects in alienating the public mind 
from these political leaders, were very unfortunate. Yet, that 
coalitions may be formed most honestly, and that the public good 
may frequently require them, is abundantly manifest. They 
are recommended by the same views which prescribe the forma- 
tion of any one party, namely, the necessity of uniting together 
all who agree on certain highly important questions, and of 
sacrificing minor differences in order to secure some grand 
point for the country. If two parties have been long opposed, 
and the grounds of their difference were removed by the course 
of events, there can be no reason whatever for their not form- 
ing a junction in order to oppose effectually some third party, 
the success of which is deemed by them both to be pernicious 
tothe common weal. The coalition, in such a case, is only a 
sacrifice of private animosities to the public good. No doubt, 
unions of this description may very probably lead to a great 
embarrassment, when their primary object is gained; for it is 
possible that the two parties may agree in little more than in the 
necessity of a change ; so that when they come to act together 
in office, the views of each may hamper the other, and a feeble 
government of concessions and compromises and half measures 
may be established. But this is only a reason for carefully ex- 
amining the grounds of the coalition, and coming, in the first 
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instance, to a full understanding upon all other views of policy; 
it is no argument against coalitions generally ; and most cer. 
tainly it affords no ground of invective against party in the ab. 
stract. 

There is just as little reason for such invectives, furnished by 
the inevitable consequences of a successful opposition, namely, 
the accession to power of those engaged init. This event was 
the avowed object of their operations; not for the sake of the 
emoluments and patronage connected with office, but for the 
sake of the principles which they professed, and which could 
only be carried into effect by the change of ministry. To res- 
cue the country from the hands of men who were misgoverning 
and ruling it, and to place its affairs in the hands of men whose 
integrity was greater, and whose views of policy were sounder— 
this was the avowed object of the party. In pursuing this object, 
much good service may indeed have been rendered to the State 
incidentally—many useful measures forced upon the ministers— 
many pernicious attempts defeated—many bad schemes prevent- 
ed from being even tried: All these successes would have been 
of great and lasting benefit to the country, even if the main ob- 
ject had failed, and the change of government had never been 
effected ; and all these advantages to the State would have been 
the legitimate fruits of party in the strictest sense of the word, 
But a more extensive and permanent corrective to misrule was 
wanting; the country was to be saved from men whose prit- 
ciples were hurtful to its best interests, in order to be ruled by 
those who could safely be trusted with them. Can any cla 
mour, then, be more vulgar or senseless than theirs who abuse, 
as place-hunters, the men who have been raised to power by 
the triumph of their own principles? Can any thing be more 
absurd than to oppose a ministry, and seek its downfal, for the 
meresake of destroying it, without putting any other in its place? 
The formation of a ministry on purer principles, composed of 
more trustworthy men, is the only legitimate object of all con- 
stitutional opposition. Whoever takes office on this ground, 
acts a truly patriotic part. He only can be charged with hunt- 
ing after place, who assumes, for factious purposes, principles 
that do not belong to him; or abandons those which he had 
professed, when the avenues to office are within his view. Here, 
again, we must avail ourselves of the just and dignified expres- 
sions of Burke. 


‘ Party,’ he observes, ‘is a body of men united, for promoting, 
by their joint endeavours, the national interest, upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed. For my part, I find it im- 
possible to conceive, that any one believes in his own politics, or 
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thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of 
-~ having them reduced into practice. It is the business of the specu+ 
lative philosopher to mark the proper ends of government. It is the 
business of the politician, who is the philosopher in action, to find 
out proper means towards those ends, and to employ them with ef- 
fect. Therefore every honourable connexion will avow it is their 
“first purpose, to pursue every just method to put the men who hold 
their opinions into such a condition as may enable them to carry their 
common plans into execution, with all the power and authority of the 
state. As this power is attached to certain situations, it is their duty 
to contend for these situations. Without a proscription of others, 
they are bound to give to their own party the preference in all things ; 
and by no means, for private considerations, to accept any offers of 
power in which the whole body is not included; nor to suffer them- 
selves to be led, or to be controlled, or to be over-balanced, in office 
or in council, by those who contradict the very fundamental princi- 
ples on which their party is formed, and even those upon which every 
fair connexion must stand. Such a generous contention for power, 
“On such manly and honourable maxims, will easily be distinguished 
from the mean and interested struggle for place and emolument. 
“The very style of such persons will serve to discriminate them from 
~ those numberless impostors, who have deluded the ignorant with pro- 
fessions incompatible with human practice, and have afterwards in- 
censed them by practices below the level of vulgar rectitude.’ 
“Of the imputations cast upon party men for deserting their 
followers or their principles when they take office, it is the less 
necessary to speak at large ; because, as soon as they have the 
government in “heir hands, they’ought to be closely watched, 
and are pretty sure to be so, by those whom they have dis- 
_placed. Nor would there fail, in these times, to arise a third 
party for the interests of the people, if their present defenders 
were to forget themselves when in office, and to league with the 
advocates of unconstitutional measures. The risk would be 
considerable of the new opposition rather encouraging than 
checking such a dereliction of duty: They followed this course 
during the year 1806, when the country had not the benefit of 
a constitutional opposition, But the immediate formation of a 
third party, out of doors, would, in this case, be irresistible, 
and it would speedily find itself represented in Parliament, or 
would push its representatives into that assembly. The more im- 
minent hazard is of an opposite description. Too much, and in 
too short a time, is expected to be performed by the new and 
popular ministers. Sufficient time is not allowed them to re- 
deem their pledges. If they do not at once attempt all they pro- 
mised, they are apt to be deserted by many well-meaning, but 
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weak adherents ; and they are thus disarmed of the power to do 
much of the good service they might render the public, by its 
impatience for objects unattainable, or only to be achieved in 
the course of time. Nothing is so true as Adam Smith’s. re. 
mark, that one of the worst consequences of the Mercantile 
System in political economy is, its creating an unnatural state 
of things, which makes it impossible to correct the errors 
committed, without, fora while, occasioning greater evil than 
that which you seek to remedy. The same observation is 
equally applicable to every other species of maladministration ; 
and it points out the unreasonableness of those who will give no 
time to a new government to retrace the false steps of their 
predecessors ; but, mistaking a prudent and necessary caution 
for reluctance, launch at them the charge of deserting their 
principles, and accuse them of intending to do nothing, be- 
cause they cannot perform miracles, and wish not to work 
mischief. 

The short administration of 1806, was most unjustly treated 
in this respect. They were about a year in oflice, with the 
King, and the whole Court strongly against them ; sometimes 
openly opposing their measures; always secretly undermining 
them in the very unequal warfare of stratagem and intrigue, 
From the motley composition of that cabinet, several errors 
were committed, and some opportunities of doing good may 
have been thrown away. but where is the ministry that ever 
did so much for the country in so short a space of time? 
They introduced, upon sound and enlightened principles, a 
new military system; they raised the revenve to meet the 
extravagant demands occasioned by the improvident schemes 
of their predecessors, until they could retrace their steps, 
and relieve the people by economy and by peace; they be- 
gan those inquiries into public expenditure, which have since, 
in spite of their successors, produced a material saving to the 
country, and which, had they continued in power, would, ere 
now, have effectually relieved its burdens ; they laid the foun- 
dations of peace with America, and of tranquillity in Ireland; 
finally, they abolished the Slave Trade, which had grown up 
to a horrible maturity under the force of all Mr. Pitt’s eloquent 
invectives, and which he, inthe plenitude of his authority, had 
never ventured even to abridge. Can any thing be more un- 
just than to account all this as nothing, when we reflect that it 
was crowded into the short space of one year, and that the 
first year of a change, when the blunders of the former mi- 
nistry were still producing their most noxious effects in new 
wars abroad, and failures at home, and when the men recently 
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advanced to power had to contend with a hostile Court, a sus- 
picious and unfriendly Parliament, and a jealous discontented 
and burdened people? The history of that short period, while 
it may prove in many particulars useful as a lesson of errors to 
be in future avoided, ought also to console the country by the 
evidence it affords of how much real service might be rendered 
to its best interests by honest and able ministers enjoying the 
confidence of the people. 

There is one ground of invective against party, to which we 
have not yet adverted, because we believe it to be the least so- 
id of any. Some timid persons are wont to apprehend violence 
and turbulence from what they term factious proceedings.— 
There seems to be a great mistake in this view of the matter. 
—The fuel of popular discontent exists independent of all party, 
in the ignorance of the multitude, the distresses of the times, 
and the misconduct of the Government. The formation of a 
regular and respectable party to maintain the cause of the peo- 
ple, instead of blowing up the flame, and causing an explosion, 
is rather likely to moderate its violence, and give it a safe vent. 
Besides, there exists, at all events, a regular party for the Go- 
vernment; and if it is not opposed by a similar force, it will 
either destroy public liberty, or go on encroaching on the peo- 
ple’s rights, until a popular commotion, under no regulation or 
control, disturbs the public peace, and perhaps subverts the 
Government. ' 

~~ These remarks upon the uses of party union, have prepared 
the way forthe few observations which we are to offer upon the 
present aspect of politics in this country; and they have anti- 
cipated not a few of the strictures which we had to make on the 
conduct and views of the present Opposition: For the greater 
part of the attacks to which that party has been exposed, are 
those to which it is liable as a party, in common with every 
other body of this description. 

It is certain, that at no period of the English History was 
there ever embodied so formidable an association in behalf of 
the principles of civil and religious liberty, and, in general, of 
liberal, enlightened and patriotic policy, as the great body of 
the Whigs now are. Whether we regard the high rank and 
ample possessions of many members, the commanding talents 
and acquirements of others, orthe mere amount of their nume- 
rical force, such a party union never was before witnessed. 
Last Session saw an event completed, which had heen expected 
to diminish their forces, the separation of the Grenvilles.— 
But, although the loss of Lord Grenville, and one or two other 
eminent individuals as regular coadjutors, is deeply to be regret- 
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ted, the defaication either of weight or of numbers, that hag 
arisen from this secession, is too trifling to be felt; and this 
change needs be dwelt upon no longer. 

The ministers, on the other hand, are, beyond all compari. 
son, the most contemptible in pretensions of any that have ever 
governed a great nation. With one or two exceptions, they are 
men of whom their own steadiest supporters are daily ashamed; 
and the same men who give them their votes, for fear of dis. 
turbing the peace of the community, by destroying one govern- 
ment before they know who shall succeed, leave their places in 
Parliament, to express in private, openly and strongly, their 
sense of the humiliation to which they are constantly reduced, 
How does it happen, that such a Ministry can stand against such 
an Opposition? We think nearly the whole difficulty will 
be resolved, by attending to the delusions which have been 
practised upon the public by a third class of persons, insignifi- 
cant in numbers, and still more contemptible in weight, either 
by talent or station, who have stood forward as the champions 
of the people, and set themselves regularly to defame the regu- 
Jar Opposition, until they had well nigh succeeded in undermin- 
ing their credit with the country. We allude to the faction of 
the Cobbets and Hunts, whom the Opposition too long allow- 
ed to triumph, by treating them with an ill-judged contempt. 
These men, whatever were their designs, whether to gratify a 
preposterous love of distinction, or for merely mercenary pur- 
poses, or from worse love of mischief, have long been persuad- 
ing the people, that no public man is to be trusted—that all 
political leaders are engaged in a scramble for place—and that 
they alone are their friends. Of late years, they have only suc- 
eeeded with the lowest and most ignorant parts of the community. 
But, by constant misrepresentation, weekly repeated by some,and 
daily and industriously echoed by the hirelings of the Govern- 
ment, they at one time were too successful in making many, who 
had no, trust in them as political guides, believe all they said 
against the Whigs. The force of undaunted, never-ceasing false- 
hood, indamaging the fairest reputations,is well known,especially 
if no pains are taken to expose it. To give any specimen of the 
arts thus used against the Whigs, would be quite endless. But 
the last which strikes us, is Mr. Cobbet’s hardy assertion, that 
they urged the ministers to suspend the Habeas Corpus act; and, 
with a few exceptions, voted for the measure! We think that 
the Whigs acted unwisely in not taking more decisive steps to 
defend their characters, thus wantonly and unremittingly invad- 
ed ;—we think that their supporters in the department of the 
daily press, showed a most cuipable slowness to expose the vile 
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falsehoods propagated concerning them, probably from an un- 
worthy dread of being personally attacked by those who spared 
neither high nor low, the illustrious nor the obscure. But, at 
all events, time has come surely, if tardily, to their aid; and 
has, among other calumnies, completely refuted the often urged 
charge of a fondness for office. Never, certainly, was there a 
set of men whose whole conduct bears so little the marks of any 
such propensity. 

Although the permanent influence of the men we have been 
describing has been confined to the lowest rabble, another 
class, far more respectable, very numerous, and, generally 
speaking, of honest principles, having suffered themselves to 
be led away by false theories of government, in which the 
Whig party never could concur, were disposed to view that 
body with suspicion, and to incline towards the tales propagat- 
ed against its members. Major Cartwright, at one time, had 
great influence with this part of the community; and his un- 
wearied zeal, and unabating perseverance in the cause of Re- 
form, merited much consideration, however erroneous his views 
might be. This sect laid it down as an incontestable principle, 
that only one measure was of any value—Parliamentary Reform; 
—and that only one reform deserved the name—the introduc- 
tion of Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments, to which, 
at Mr. Bentham’s suggestion, they have lately added, voting by 
ballot. This being their creed, they held every one who dil- 
fered with them, even by the smallest shade, as utterly igno- 
rant of the true nature of the constitution; and they generally 
questioned his honesty also. With regard to their own since- 
rity, we have nothing to say; but their great apostle has re- 
cently given us some reason to-doubt the extent of their learn- 
ing, by citing the title of Mr. Prynne’s book on Parliamentary 
Writs, Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva, as signifying—‘ Short 
Parliaments Restored ;}—an indication, too, that this pure class 
of politicians sometimes brag of an acquaintance with works 
which it is morally impossible they could ever have seen.* 


* The worthy Major has since defended himself by saying, that 
he ‘ has been too much engaged in studying English liberty, to pay 
attention to Roman language.’ The fact, however, is, that the bar- 
barous Latin in question is only worth learning, because it assists the 
study of English liberty. And the Major assumes to himself an al- 
most exclusive knowledge of our constitutional history, which ne 
man, so ignorant as he now admits himself to be, can have well stu- 
died. The error was committed in a letter addressed to Lord Hol- 
land, in consequence of bis accusing the Major of ‘ elaborate blun- 
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That Parliamentary Reform is a subject of singular import. 
ance, noman willdeny. But that it isthe only subject worthy 
of engaging the attention of statesmen, no one will assert, but 
an enthusiast blinded by zeal for a favourite speculation. And 
that all other points should be neglected for this; that, until it 
be carried, the ministry of the day should be suffered to do as 
they list; that victories gained for the people, without reform, 
are even to be lamented, as diminishing the criminality of an 
unreformed Parliament, and the necessity for a change,—is a 
doctrine, of which the absurdity is so monstrous, as almost to 
prevent its mischief. Yet this doctrine has prevailed among 
many well-meaning, and even well-informed classes of the com- 
munity, whose heated imaginations, engrossed by a favourite 
object, could rest upon no other yiew, and regarded all who 
differed or doubted as enemies. The kind of reform, too, which 
alone would satisfy them, was immediate, sweeping, radical, un- 
sparing. Notime must be given for trying the safety of pro- 
jects confessedly new ; all must be done at once by a single bill. 
No compromise must be endured with the faults of the present 
system; the whole must be swept away, and a new one substi- 
tuted, by creation, in its place. They chose to say Annual 
Parliament; and therefore no man must whisper a word of 
Triennial. They said every male of 21 (Mr. Hunt says, or 
rather swears in an affidavit, 18) should vote: and therefore 
no honest man could presume to confine the franchise to in- 
habitants or householders. It wasin vain to ask for the foun- 
dation of all this dogmatical theory, or to demand why the pe 
riod of one year was chosen, and the extension of suffrage to 
all males, rather than to all females, according to the most 
learned of the reformers, Mr. Bentham. Attempts to trace 
the history of Parliament gave them no assistance; for though 
of old a year was the common duration, or rather a few days, 
and each session was a new Parliament, the circumstances 
were so entirely different, that there was no possibility of ap- 
plying the precedent; while instances were frequent, of two 
and three Parliaments sitting in a year ;—and as to universal 
suffrage, there was no more evidence of all males ever hav- 
ing voted, than of all females. But these limits had been as- 
sumed; and the arbitrary doctrine, thus laid down, became 
the Shibboleth of the party. Greater dogmatism; more gra- 
ders’ on constitutional questions. He complained bitterly of this 
charge, and gave the above marvellous confirmation of it. The 
burden of his song was Lord Holland's ignorance of the authors who 
treat of the constitation—such as Prynne! 
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tuitous assumptions ; more intolerance towards other sects ;— 
never marked the doctrines or the proceedings of any reli- 
gious party or establishment. And in this respect they resem- 
bled those bigots who have at different times filled the world 
with confusion. No terms short of entire submission would ever 
satisfy them; and they regarded with far more inveterate hos- 
tility him who came near their own faith, without exactly adopt- 
ing it, than him who abjured them and theirtenets altogether, 

Many reasons concurred to render this class of persons ex- 
tremely jealous of the Whig party. It formed a part of their 
fanciful doctrine of the Constitution, that, in a renovated Par- 
liament, the Crown was to have no ministers, but only certain 
government orators, who might explain measures without a de- 
liberative voice. The whole business of the State was to be 
conducted by the ministers, without any control in Parliament, 
unless when they merited impeachment ; the public affairs were 
not, as now, to be transacted under the eye, and in the pre- 
sence of the Great Council of the nation; its functions were to 
be confined within the narrowest limits of voting supplies, while 
the Crown was restored to its ancient prerogative of ruling un- 
checked till matter of impeachment should be found, or the sea- 
son of actual resistance arrived. 

Of course, the patrons of this very practical scheme of go- 
vernment, abhorred the idea of a regular party :—in their 
Utopia it could find no place. But the Whigs had other 
crimes to answer for, beside that of being a party. Some 
of them were conscientiously, and, upon long reflection, averse 
to all parliamentary reform whatever; none of them were 
advocates of Universal Suffrage ; and the great majority of 
them, though sincerely attached to a moderate and rational 
system of reform, tefused to regard that, or any one other ques- 
tion, as alone deserving of attention, and to sacrifice to its pro- 
motion all other measures. A few of the party had, in the 
course of time, so far altered their opinions upon the subject, 
not so far as to oppose reform; but only to consider it as less 
vitally important than they had once deemed it. Nothing more 
was wanting to raise against them, and their coadjutors and fol- 
lowers, the cry of desertion; they were viewed with distrust as 
false friends, or openly attacked as the worst enemies of the 
cause. Moderate reform, being held quite synonymous with 
mock reform, was even deprecated, in comparison with a conti- 
nuance of the present system; and the only class of statesmen 
who could possibly hope to succeed in carrying any measures for 


the improvement of our Parliamentary Constitution, were des 
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cried as the supporters of all its existing abuses and imperfec. 
tions. 

The leaders of this third party, and those who composed it in 
the country, were, it may safely be asserted, influenced by ve 
different views, and possessed of very unequal degrees of infor. 
mation. The former had formed the design of establishing & Po 
pular interest, and guiding its operations themselves. They 
saw that no chance of succeeding in this project was left to them, 
as long as the Whig party retained the confidence of the peo. 
ple. They therefore set themselves about undermining that h- 
vour which the party had so long enjoyed ; and, availing them. 
selves of the unreasonable disappointment produced by their 
conduct while in office, and of some unfortunate coldness to. 
wards the popular cause displayed after their retreat from pow. 
er, they succeeded in persuading a great body of the communi- 
ty that the Whigs had deserted them; that place only was 
their object; and, in fine, that all public men are alike—all 
the enemies of the people, whose only chance of salvation must 
be sought in throwing off every party connexion, thinking for 
themselves, and taking into their own hands the management of 
their affairs; in other words, blindly following these new guides 
through a course of mere turbulent discontent, without any 
plan, or any prospect of effecting a single one of the objects te. 
presented as necessary to save the country. Having thus, ina 
great measure, succeeded in shaking the people’s confidencein 
their natural leaders, and in branding rank, station, long ser- 
vices and liberal accomplishments as tokens of hostility to the 
cause of liberty, and warnings to put the country on their guard 
against their possessors ; they had only themselves to recom- 
mend instead of the leaders and advocates whom they were ét- 
deavouring to set aside; and their own crude, visionary schemés 
to propose, in place of the sober, rational, and practicable plans 
of improvement patronised by the great popular party whom 
they supplanted. 

A little leisure was now afforded for observing the conduct of 
these men of high and exclusive pretensions to patriotism. And 
first of all, it was found that they excelled far more in railing at 
others, than in bringing forward themselves any useful mea- 
sures for the relief of the country. They talked as if they were 
possessed of some nostrums for removing all evils; and effectu- 
ally resisting the pernicious councils of the Government. But, 
in the mean time, the force of the people being divided, and 
the energies of opposition cramped, the Government went on 
more triumphantly than ever, and, for some time, met with 
no check to its encroachments. Then it was observed, that 
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these new leaders of the public opinion ran, in a short period 
of time, the whole round of inconsistent and opposite opi- 
nions. Almost every week they had a new doctrine to pro- 
mulge—a new Shibboleth to propose. As each lost its novelty, 
another was invented. Every topic they broached, too, was 
in its turn the one thing needful—the grand and paramount in- 
terest—the only matter worthy of the public attention. Now 
it was Lord Wellington’s campaigns and pensions; then the 
Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke; this day the privileges of the 
House of Commons; the next Walcheren; and, on the mor- 
row, parliamentary reform, or tythes, or taxes, or the learned 
languages, or the aristocracy and its vicious accomplishments. 
All their motions in either House of Parliament, which only one 
or two members could be found to support—all the plans which, 
by their extravagance, revolted men of sober judgment—and all 
the public men who, from accidental circumstances, or through 
their own conduct, were deprived of intercourse with the more 
polished and enlightened classes of society, were held up to the 
admiration of the multitude. As any creed of reform gained 
converts among persons of a superior cast, new articles were 
added to stagger them, and leave the profession of it to the pure 
reformers alone. As soonas any candidate for popular favour 
was found to associate with the upper classes of society, he was 
denounced as an object of distrust. To have quarrelled past all 
chance of reconciliation with those hated orders, was deemed 
the surest road to public confidence, next to that of never hay- 
ing belonged to, or kept any terms with them. And thus new 
patriots easily arose to the height of popularity, and as suddenly 
sunk, never more to he heard of, leaving the people unprotect- 
ed, and the ministry unopposed, except by the regular Whig 
party, whom all these tricks and follies had crippled, but not 
destroyed. 

This party, on the contrary, went on holding its even and 
steady course, except that it wisely lent itself more and more to 
popular measures, and cultivated more assiduously the esteem 
of the respectable portion of the community. While the new 
candidates for public favour were doing nothing for the coun- 
try, but railing at every measure of reform, in proportion to its 
real value and its practicability, the Whigs were resolutely op- 
posing every dangerous stretch of power and unnecessary ex- 
penditure of the revenue—defending the cause of liberty and of 
national independence abroad—reducing the standing army at 
home—compelling the ministers to adopt measures beneficial to 
trade, and to relinquish an enormous amount of taxes the most 
burdensome and oppressive. All these real services were ren- 
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dered to the State, without the most remote appearance of ay 
undue thirst for place or power. On the contrary, their relue. 
tance to accept office was made the ground of charging them 
with a factious and obstinate opposition. 

The people of this country, although they may for a season 
be misled, are sure in the end to think for themselves, and to 
recover from the blindness of temporary delusions, either of at. 
tachment to unworthy favourites, or of prejudice against old and 
tried friends. ‘The evidence of facts in the end has its weight; 
the merit of continued honest and useful conduct never pleads 
with them in vain. They began to acknowledge the unfairness 
of the attacks made upon the popular party in Parliament, and 
to doubt the wisdom of the new guides who preached Universal 
Suffrage asthe sovereign panacea for allills. Their eyes would 
have been opened much sooner, had the Whigs not committed 
the error, on the one hand, of refraining from openly attacking 
and exposing the follics of that doctrine ; and of being too slow, 
on the other, to lay down distinctly their own views of reform. 
Of late they have done so, and with perfect success. The re- 
cent Elections plainly show that the people are no longer under 
the guidance of shallow pretenders to constitutional learning, or 
base dealers in vulgar sedition; and that even the more respect 
able zealots of reform have failed to estrange them from their 
natural leaders. To those leaders they have evinced their wil 
lingness to return ; and there cannot be a doubt that this dispo 
sition will, as it ought, be met by corresponding kindness. 

The question here naturally arises, what are the principles of 
government adopted by the present ministers, and what the 
ground of the constitutional opposition to their remaining in 
office? A single glance at this subject will at once show how 
deeply the country is interested in the regular conflicts of the 
two partics, and how false the assertions have been of those who 
try to inculcate a feeling of indifference upon this momentous 
affair. The present miuistry are in their hearts and in their 
whole conduct the enemies of every reform, and of none more 
than of retrenchment. They will yield nothing of the patron- 
age of the Crown; and, until forced, they will lesson none of 
the people’s burdens. They are friendly to large military es- 
tablishments; patrons of arbitrary power abroad; and ready to 
make arrangements with foreign courts which may lead to war 
for merely foreign objects. At home, they undervalue the 
rights of the people, and carelessly treat the most sacred parts 
of the Constitution. Hostile to every improvement, they de- 
apise the voice of those who call for a revision of our commer- 
vial system, that it may be adapted to the circumstances of the 
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times; and they shrink back from amending any -part of our 
jurisprudence, whether criminal or economical, though the uni- 
versal experience of mankind, the plainest principles of justice 
and humanity, combined with the most obvious dictates ef com- 
mon sense, may imperiously demandit. In one word, abuse of 
every description finds in them protection and palliation. But 
the state of the country—the progress of the age—the intelli- 
gence of the people—require a set of rulers who will strenu- 
ously set themselves to investigate, expose, and correct all 
abuses, by whomsoever committed, and by whatever length of 
practice sanctioned. This ought to be the only pledge demand- 
ed by the country from a new ministry. The details must, in 
fairness and in prudence, also be left tothemselves. If they can 
carry the Catholic Question, and effect a moderate and whole- 
some Reform of Parliament, the country will gain so much the 
more. But no such point should ever be thought of asa con- 
dition sine gua non ; retrenchment and reformation of abuses, at 
home and abroad, ought alone to be reckoned the master-prin- 
ciple of the party. 

On the other hand, the termination of the war, and the re- 
moval of all apprehensions that any respectable party in the 
country entertained designs hostile to the established Govern- 
ment, have deprived the Court of its principal argument against 
the Whigs. Noman will now seriously maintain that the in- 
dependence of the Empire.or the stability of the Throne would 
be endangered by their accession to power. They are known 
to be jealous of their country’s honour with regard to foreign 
powers, and as hostile to the mad or wicked designs of traitors 
at home, as those courtiers themselves who so long contrived to 
keep their places by propagating the most scandalous calumnies 
against the popular party. But there is this remarkable differ- 
ence between them :—The Whigs would bring to any contest, 
for the honour of the Crown, in which the country might un- 
fortunately be engaged, an united and zealous people ; and they 
would oppose the schemes of disaffection by a real and consti- 
tutional vigour, which would first destroy half its force by re- 
moving its causes or pretexts, and then combat what remained 
by the strong arm of the law in its utmost purity. 

We have offered these strictures to all the parties which di- 
vide the country at this period, and especially to the people at 
large, whose interest as well as duty it is to choose, and to sup- 
port the one most likely to serve their cause. Before conclud-, 
ing, we must address a few words to the popular leaders of the 
party to which we look for restoring the prosperity of the State, 
and effecting the improvements in its condition, which the re- 
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turn of peace gives us aright to expect. Let them continue to 
make head against the pernicious and extravagant doctrines 
which have of late been propagated to distract the community; 
but let them beware of relaxing, on account of those follies, in 
their endeavours to promote a rational amendment in those 
branches of the Constitution which time has impaired. Above 
all, let them cordially unite with the sounder parts of the pub- 
lic, forgetting the differences which, for a time, have separated 
them ; and, by mutual forbearance and concessions, that most 
desirable end will be attained, of re-establishing a powerful party 
in the Senate, to maintain the cause of the country against cor- 
ruption and oppression—a party which, through the honest and 
zealous support of the people, must speedily triumph.* 


Arr. VIII. Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of 
Landaff ; written by Himself at different intervals, and revised 
1814. Published by his Son, Richarp Warson, LL. B. 
Prebendary of Landaff and Wells. 4to. pp. 551. London, 
Cadell, 1817. 


EW works have, of late years, excited greater attention than 
the one now before us. The high academical reputation 

of Bishop Watson, sustained by his valuable literary perform- 
ances, extended by the firm and manly independence of his 
character as a politician, and his liberal and tolerant principles 
as a churchman, naturally fixed the eyes of the public upon 
any thing from his pen in the shape of Memoirs of himself, and 
of his own times. If the perusal of this volume should disap- 
point the curiosity of those who chiefly prize such books for the 
seeret history which they develope, orthe particulars which they 
detail of private life and conversation, the philosopher will ne- 
vertheless be deeply interested in tracing the progress to well- 
earned fame and eminence, of a man who won every honour by 


* There were in the last Parliament about 150 members of the regu- 
jar Opposition ; and of this number 130 were at one time in London, 
and able to attend. But from accidental circumstances, and chiefly 
from the want of an acknowledged leader, they never attended in any 
thing like this force. Nearly thirty have, by the General Election, 
been added to this number—forming a party which, under proper ma- 
nagement, and with the support out of doors which it may expect to 
receive, will assuredly render the continuance of the present system 
of abuse and imbecility a matter of some difficulty. 
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the force of his own talents and industry, and never suffered 
himself for a moment to be spoilt by his advancement, or to re- 
lax in his endeavours to instruct and improve mankind, long 
after those exertions had ceased to be subservient to his own in- 
terests. But men of eniightened minds will prize this work still 
more highly, because it abounds with lessons of liberality and 
tolerance—because it exhibits a piday, too rare we fear in these 
times of a dignitary of the Church despising the road to pre- 
ferment which lies through sycophancy and servility to courts— 
because it displays the progress of a powerful mind, among all 
. the temptations fatal to so many virtues, yet unseduced, through 
a long life, from the steady course of constitutional principles 
first pointed out by reason and sober reflection. We lament to 
add, that these are the very reasons why, from one part of the 
comunity, this publication has called forth the most extrava- 
gant vituperation. It has been bitterly attacked, and the cha- 
racter of its venerable author shamelessly traduced by the venal 
pens of those whom the government of the day patronises, and 
probably employs in other than the literary parts of the pub- 
lic service. An outcry has been raised against Bishop Wat- 
son, as violent as if the most enlightened defender of the na- 
tional religion had been an infidel prelate. The courteous al- 
lies of Talleyrand have shown far less regard for the brightest 
ornament of the English Episcopal bench, than they probably 
would have displayed had he abjured his faith, and joined in 
persecuting Catholics and Dissenters. ‘The narrow-minded po- 
liticians, who suffered Paley to descend unnoticed to the grave, 
and pretended to forget all his mighty services to the cause of 
Religion, natural and revealed, as soon as they descried a pre- 
judice against him in a certain quarter, consistently enough al- 
lowed all favours to pass by the Champion of the Gospel, who 
had triumphantly defended it against Gibbon and Paine. Still 
hating him whom they had feared, and unable to forgive him for 
their own injustice, they now vent their malice against his me- 
mory; and seek, in lessening a reputation far above their spite- 
ful attempts, to gain some pitiful extenuation of their conduct, 
in neglecting to strengthen, by its accession, the cause they af- 
fect to serve. We gladly turn from such ephemeral topics to 
the man himself, and his book. 

Richard Watson was born at Heversham, a village in West- 
moreland, in the year 1737, and was the son of a respectable 
schoolmaster, whose family had long been settled at Shap, in 
the same county. They were of the class usually known in 
those parts by the name of Statesmen, that is, small proprietors, 
who cultivate their own Jand, and lead, ut prisca gens mortalium, 
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a frugal and industrious life among their children and husband 

‘servants, if indeed their state should be considerable enough to 
require any hands in addition to their own. In the north of 
England this race of honest yeomanry is exceedingly numerous; 
and as they are well educated, independent in their circumstan. 
ces, and simple in their habjts, the vices attendant upon luxury 
in-other parts of the couhtry, have not yet tainted their charac. 
ter, which is that of resolute and uncorrupted freemen. The 


elder Watson had the honour of educating Ephraim Chambers, - 


the author of the Encyclopedia, but he had been compelled, 
by declining health, to abandon the useful and honourable pro- 
fession of a schoolmaster before his son was born; and as an in- 
ferior teacher succeeded him, the latter complained that he never 
was thoroughly grounded in the art of prosody, by the habit of 
making verses—an exercise which he speaks of with very great 
good sense, allowing its usefulness, but without the exaggerated 
estimate of its value, which our English neighbours are apt to 
form. 

In 1754, he was sent to Cambridge, and admitted a Sizar of 
Trinity College. He now began that life of hard labour, which 
he persisted in as long as his health permitted, and long after 
its decline had seemed to demand relaxation. Unlike the young 
men of the present day, who either confine their exertions to the 
University term, or even to those who, though willing to work, 
yet disdain residing at the place best adapted to their studies, and 
move off in all directions, to read at the greatest distance from 
alma mater, as if there were something incompatible with intel- 
lectual labour in her atmosphere; he began by a residence of 
two years andseven months, during which period he had never 
been out of College forone whole day. Having thus purchased 
2 right to some relaxation, he went down to Westmoreland, to \ 
pass his third long vacation ; but he tired of this idle plan long 
before the summer was over, and returned to College early in 
September, to resume his academical habits. With hard work 
he mingled the pleasures of society, for which he always hada 
keen relish. The following interesting passage conveys some 
idea of the life which he led. 


‘When I used to be returning to my room at one or two in the 
morning, after spending a jolly evening, I often observed a light in 
the chamber of one of the same standing with myself; this never 
failed to excite my jealousy, and the next day was always a day of 
hard study. I have gone without my dinner a hundred times on 
such occasions. I thought I never entirely understood a proposition 
in any part of mathematics or natural philosophy, till I was able in 
a solitary walk, obstipo capite atque exporrecto labello, {o draw the 
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scheme in my head, and go through every step of the demonstration 
without book or pen and paper. I found this was a very difficult 
task, especially in some of the perplexed schemes and long demon- 
strations of the Twelfth Book of Euclid and in L’Hopital’s Conic 
Sections, and‘in Newton's Principia. My walks for this purpose were 
so frequent, that my tutor, not knowing what | was about, once re- 
proached me for being a lounger. I never gave up a difficult point 
in a demonstration till 1 had made it out proprio Marte; 1 have been 
stopped at a single step for three days. ‘This perseverance in accom 
plishing whatever I undertook, was, during the whole of my active 
life, a striking feature in my character, so much so that Dr. Powell, 
the Master of St. John’s College, said to a young man, a pupil of 
mine, for whom I was prosecuting an appeal which I had lodged 
with the visiter against the College,—‘* Take my advice, sir, and go 
back to your curacy, for your tutor is a man of perseverance, not to 
say obstinacy.”’ After a perseverance however of nearly three years, 
the appeal was determined against the College ; the young man (Mr, 
Russel) was put in possession of the Furness Fell Fellowship, which 
I had claimed for him, as a propriety-fellowship ; and the College 
was fined 50/. for having elected another into it. It would be for 
the public good if all propriety-fellowships, in both Universities, were 
laid open; and Dr. Powell (for whose memory I have great venera- 
tion) was, I doubt not, influenced by the same opinion, when he at* 
tempted to set aside this propriety ; Dr. Kipling, whom he had elect 
ed into it, being in ability far superior to Mr. Russel: But the Legis- 
lature alone is competent to make such a change; and till it is made 
by proper authority, the will of every founder ought to be attended 
to.” p. Ti, 12. 

It is impossible to contemplate this picture of academical 
habits, without observing how great and how pure are the gra- 
tifications of intellectual appetites. A life of study is, of all 
others, the least chequered with reverses of fortune, and least 
stamped with satiety, or any of the other attendants upon ex- 
cess. Nor are its pleasures confined to the stage when we 
have gained the summit, and can freely exert ourselves in en- 
larging the bounds of human knowledge. The ascent is as 
grateful, from the pleasurable nature of the efforts which it 
requires, and the new views to which it leads at each step, 
as the enjoyment of the level and lofty eminence itself, with all 
its more extensive range of prospect, and the greater ease in 
which it is possessed. ‘These are truths never to be lost sight 
oi, and which ought perpetually to be kept in the recollection of 
youth, who are too apt to regard all the efforts required of them 
as beyond the necessity of the occasion, and to ally them with 
feelings of pain rather than gratification. ‘The irksomeness is 
but atthe beginning. We will venture to affirm, that at no pe- 
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riod of his Jife,—when defending the religion he sincerely be. 
lieved and prized above every consideration, or inculcating the 
pure doctrines of civil liberty, next to religion, his chief care, 
or extending the bounds of useful science, did Bishop Watson 
lead a life of more unmixed pleasure than after he had broken 
himself in at Trinity College to habits of unremitting applica- 
tion, and begun to climb the steep ascent with all the hard la- 
bour designated in the passage we have just quoted. 

We have not read far in these Memoirs before we perceive 
the strong and uniform tendency of his mind to support the 
best principles of constitutional liberty. ‘I every week’ (he 
observes) ‘imposed upon myself a task of composing a theme 
‘ora declamation in Latin or English. I had great pleasure 
‘in lately finding among my papers, two of these declamations, 
‘one in English, the other Latin; there is nothing excellent 
‘in either of them, yet I cannot help valuing them, as they are 
‘not only the first of my compositions of which I have any me- 
‘morial remaining, but as they show that a long commerce in 
‘the public world has only tended to confirm that political bent 
‘of my mind in favour of civilliberty, which was formed in it 
‘before I knew of what selfish and low-minded materials the 
‘ public world was made. The subject of the English decla- 
‘mation is, “ Let tribunes be granted to the Roman people;” 
‘that of the Latin, ‘ Sociis Italicis detur civitas:’? Both of them 
* were suggested to my mind from the perusal of Vertot’s Ro- 
* man Revolutions, 2 book which accidentally fell into my hands. 
‘Were such kind of books put into the hands of kings during 
‘their boyhood, and Tory trash at no age recommended to 
‘them, kings in their manhood would scorn to aim at arbitrary 
‘ power through corrupted Parliaments.’ Lord Bolingbroke 
has somewhere remarked, that in his times, the prevalence 
of what were formerly termed Tory principles, such as di- 
vine and indefeasable right, was impossible among any people 
above the rank of the Samoyedes or Hottentots. A century 
has elapsed since be said so; and during that period, the fami- 
ly has been extinguished which signalized and sacrificed itself 
by being foremost among the patrons of those doctrines.—And 
yet, strange to tell, in our own times, if not the divine right, 
certainly the indefeasable hereditary title to govern by mere 
course of descent, independent of all other pretensions, and 
liable to no forfeiture for any misdemeanour, has found a cloud 
of supporters among the freest and most enlightened nations in 
Europe. Nay, the foundations of our own excellent Constitu- 
tion being laid in the very opposite principles, we seem, or ra- 
ther some of our rulers seem anxious to extinguish every where 
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else all traces of such doctrines; as if they would retain the 
possession of power on grounds the very opposite of those on 
which it was first gotten, or were jealous of any other people in 
the world enjoying a taste of rational and regular liberty. 
When our author was Moderator for the first time, the 
celebrated Paley took his degree and was senior. wrangler ; 
one of the theses which he proposed to take for deceptation, 
and brought to Watson, was, ‘ /Eternitas panarum Contra- 
dicit Divinis attributts.” The Moderator made no objection; 
but a few days afterwards, the young logician came to him 
greatly alarmed, on finding that the master of his College (a 
dignitary of higher order in the church, and, consequently, more 
under the influence of panic terror), had sent to insist on his 
not mooting such a question, at least in that shape. Our au- 
thor readily permitted Paley to change the proposition, by in- 
serting the powerful word non before contradicit, which remov- 
ed the very reverend the Dean’s objections; who was little 
aware that the celebrated Tillotson had handled the same sub- 
ject many years before. ‘This is an amusing anecdote sufficient- 
ly characterictic of all these parties. We see the rudiments of 
Paley’s natural boldness, restrained by his habitual prudence 
and discretion; the unqualified and unbending hardihood of 
Watson, tempered only by good humour, or consideration for 
other men’s interests; and the ignorant and inconsistent bigotry 
of the great dignitary and head of the house, interposing obsta- 
cles, and raising difficulties about sounds rather than things, 
and appeased by changes which removed nothing really ob- 
jectionable. Our author subjoins to the passage an obser- 
vation not marked by his usual acuteness. He is stating the 
difficulties of the question itself: And, trying to reconcile the 
eternity of punishments with the perfect benevolence of the 
Deity, he asks, ‘How is it proved that the everlasting pu- 
‘nishment of the wicked may not answer a benevolent end ; 
*may it not be the mean of keeping the righteous in everlast- 
‘ing holiness and obedience? How is it proved that it may 
‘not answer, in some way unknown to us, a benevolent end in 
* promoting God’s moral government of the universe? Now, 
this question, if answered in the affirmative, in no way gets rid 
of the difficulty. We have here, in another shape, the great 
question of the origin of evil, and its incompatibility with the 
goodness of the Deity. They who assert that incompatibility, 
deny that the working a good end, by means of misery inflicted 
on the creature, is amode of government consistent with perfect 
wisdom and benevolence ; they assert that it is an imperfect con; 
trivance, arguing either deficiency of skill or of goodness; inas- 
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much asa being wholly perfect in both attributes could and 
would have attained the same end, without the misery involved 
in the means. Dr. Watson shuts-his eyes to this difficulty, 
We do not say it is insuperable; but only that he has leftit 
where he found it, and has not even removed it a step. 

In the year 1760, our author was electeda Fellow of Trinity, 
and soon after became assistant tutorand professor of Chemistry, 
a science with which he was at this time wholly unacquainted, 
having hitherto devoted himself entirely to the abstract sciences 
and natural philosophy. His ambitious industry, as usual, bore 
him through all difliculties. ‘1 sent,’ he says, ‘immediately af- 
* ter my election, for an operator to Paris; 1 buried myself as 
¢ it were in my laboratory, at least as much as my other avoea- 
‘ tions would permit; and in fourteen months from my election, 
‘Tread a course of chemical lectures toa very full audience, 
* consisting of persons of all ages and degrees, in the Universi- 
‘ty. I read another course in November, 1766, and was made 
* Moderator, for the fourth time, in November, 1765. 

‘In January every year, when the Bachelors of Arts take 
‘their degrees, one of the two Moderators makes a sort of 
‘Speech in Latin to the Senate; I made this Speech three 
‘times: the last wasin 1766. 1 had, in a former speech, taken 
‘the liberty to mention, with great freedom, some defects in 
‘the University education, especially with respect to Noblemen 
‘and Fellow-Commoners: and, without hinting the abolition 
‘of the orders, strongly insisted on the propriety of obliging 
‘ them to keep exercises in the schools, as the other candidates 
“ for degrees did. In this last speech I recommended the in- 
‘ stituting public annual examinations, in prescribed books, of 
¢ all the orders of students inthe University.’ After seven years 
of most brilliant success in this chair, he was chosen Professor 
of Divinity, whereof, he fairly says, he then possessed but a 
* curta supellec.’ But he speedily set himself about mastering 
this subject with his wonted eagerness and success. His libe: 
rality and good sense had now full play in a very delicate situa- 
tion; and the following passage may show how steadily he fol- 
Jowed those lights, wise by his experience of their use in the 
walks of other sciences. 

‘ | reduced the study of divinity into as narrow a compass as | 
could, for I determined to study nothing but my Bible, being much 
unconcerned about the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, bishops, 
and other men, as little inspired as myself. This mode of proceed- 
ing being opposite to the general one, and especially to that of the 
‘Master of Peterhouse, who was a great reader, he used to call me 
avrodidaxros, the self-taught divine.—The Professor of Divinity had 
been nick-named Malleus Hereticorum; it was thought to be his 
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duty to demolish every opinion which militated against what is call- 
ed the orthodoxy of the Church of England. Now my mind was 
wholly unbiassed; I had no prejudice against, no predilection for 
the Church of England; but a ‘sincere regard for the Church of 
Christ, and an insuperable objection to every degree of dogmatical 
intolerance. I never troubled myself with answering any arguments 
which the opponents in the divinity-schools brought against the arti- 
cles of the church, nor ever admitted their authority as decisive of a 
difficulty ; but I used on such occasions to say.to them, holding the 
New Testament in my hand, En sacrum codicem! Here is the fountain 
of truth, why do you follow the streams derived from it by the so- 
phistry, or polluted by the passions of man? If you caa bring proofs 
against any thing delivered in this book, | shall think it my duty to re- 
ply to you. Articles of churches are not of divine authority ; have 
done with them ; for they may be true, they may be false ; «nd appeal 
tothe book itself. ‘This mode of disputing gained me no credit with 
the hierarchy ; but I thought it an honest one, and it produced a libe- 
ral spirit in the University.’ p. 39. 


Of the same liberal stamp were the doctrines delivered by 
him upon National Establishments and Subscription. 

‘ Whether the majority of the members of any civil community 
have a right to compel all the members of it to pay towards the main- 
tenance of a set of teachers appointed by the majority, to preach a 
particular system of doctrines, is a question which might admit a 
serious discussion. 1! was once of opinion, that the majority had this 
right in all cases, and I am still of opinion that they have it in many. 
But I am staggered when I consider that a case may happen, in which 
the established religion may be the religion of a minority of the peo- 
ple, that minority, at the same time, possessing a majority of the 
property, out of which the ministers of the establishment are to be 
paid.’ p. 43, 


He held, on Subscription, that no Christian church ought to 
require a confession of faith, upon principles of human inven- 
tion, or any thing beyond a declaration of belief in the scrip- 
tures, as containing a revelation of the will of God. And, 
speaking of two tracts, in which he maintains these and other 
principles of an equally liberal cast, both on religious and civil 
topics, he notes their coincidence with the sentiments of Bishop 
Hoadley, and honestly glories in following that illustrious pre- 
late’s example, notwithstanding the abuse which he suffered in 
his own times, and the sneers of Horseley, who has, in ours, 
called him a republican bishop. In the same admirable, and to us 
most edifying, spirit, is his remark upon his friend the late Duke 
of Grafton’s Unitarian principles, ‘I never,’ says he, ¢ at- 
‘ tempted either to encourage or to discourage his profession of 
‘them; for I was happy to see a person of rank professing, 
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‘ with intelligence and with sincerity, Christian principles. If 
‘any one thinks that an Unitarian is not a Christian, | plain} 
‘say, without being myself an Unitarian, that I think other. 
‘wise.’ We believe that these passages comprise the greater 
part of the matter which has caused so great a ferment in the 
minds of bigoted High-church men and violent fanatics, since 
this volume was published. Interested and timeserving politi- 
cians, who care nothing for either religion or the church, ex- 
cept as they may help to bolster up their temporal power, and 
afford handles of abuse against their adversaries, have not fail- 
ed to turn the ferment to their own account. But the good 
sense of the community has not been wanting upon the occa- 
sion; and all the efforts, whether of his deluded, or his hypo- 
critical revilers, have failed to shake the public opinion of his 
wisdom and piety. 
The pure constitutional principles which Dr. Watson che- 

rished himself, he naturally impressed upon the minds of his 

upils. Among these, the Marquis of Granby, son of the Duke 
of Rutland, was one, upon whose education he had bestowed, 
at all times, unwearied pains. How far he succeeded, may be 
learnt from the following letter which that nobleman wrote to 
him in 1775. 


‘If the Whigs will not now unite themselves in opposition te 
* such a Tory principle, which has established the present unconsti- 
‘* tutional system, this country will be plunged into perdition beyond 
‘redemption. I never can thank you too much for making me study 
** Locke: While I exist, those tenets, which are so attentive to the 
‘“* natural rights of mankind, shall ever be the guide and direction of 
‘*‘ my actions.—I live at Chevley; I hope often to see you ; you may, 
** and I am sure you will, still assist me in my studies. Though I have 
** formed a Tory connexion, Whig principles are too firmly riveted in 
‘me ever to be removed. Best compliments to Mrs. Watson, and 
*« reserve to yourself the assurance of my being most affectionately 
** and sincerely yours.” ’ p. 49. 

This amicable and honest letter, was written soon after his 
entrance into public life. A few years appear to have shaken 
a little those ‘ principles so firmly riveted,’ and to have ob- 
scured the recollection of ‘ tenets ever to be the guide and di- 
rection of his actions.’ When Lord Shelburne and the Whigs 
separated, Lord Granby, now become Duke of Rutland, ad- 
hered to the former, and to office. Had he waited fora few 
weeks, until the coalition had astonished and disgusted the 
country, and rendered the Whigs universally unpopular, there 
would have been less cause to lament the noble eleve of Bishop 
Watson having left them. But he took his resolution, while 
they had all the right, and all the popular favour on their side ; 
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weary, perhaps, of the long opposition in which he had been 
engaged, and unable to bear the event which dashed the cup 
of power from his lips, just as they first touched it. Let us, 
however, be just to the memory of this nobleman. He made 
the change upon something like grounds of principle. He gave 
his support to Lord Shelburne’s administration, upon ‘ the 
most positive assurances, that the independency of America was 
to be acknowledged, and the wishes of the people, relative to 
Parliamentary Reform, granted.’ p. 93. He supported, too, 
in joining Lord Shelburne, an intimate personal friend; the 
late Mr. Pitt then entering upon his brilliant career, in a 
high, though a subordinate situation of the ministry. How 
different such grounds of adhering to the Court, from those 
upon which many men of exalted rank in our times condescend 
to abandon their independence, sink themselves among the 
mob of base sycophants, and support every measure, and every 
man, that the Palace party may be pleased to. patronise? Sure- 
ly there was something in the talents and the name of sucha 
man as Mr. Pitt, calculated to varnish over the conduct of those 
who clung to him while he dispensed the favours of the Crown, 
and to make their motives defensible, until they quitted him 
upon his dismissal, and gave the same support to his feeble suc- 
cessor. But what shall be said of those high-born grandees, 
filling the rank of princes, and revelling in wealth which the 
lords of principalities may envy, who yet abdicate all the no- 
blest functions of such exalted station, and, alike regardless of 
measures, and careless of personal merit, make themselves the 
regular and almost hereditary minions of every vile and con- 
temptible tool whom the Crown may find it suited to views 
of selfish policy to employ? The successors of Mr. Pitt, with 
his name ever on their lips t® shed a false lustre over their 
own insignificance, and bind their supporters to the degrada- 
tion of following such leaders, are notoriously the enemies of 
his strongest political opinions.) When the Duke of Rut- 
land took office with him, it was upon assurance that Parlia- 
mentary Reform was to be a primary object of his administra- 
tion. He saw him twice, and in appearance sincerely, attempt 
this measure; and he died before his conduct changed. But, 
to which of Mr. Pitt’s principles do those noble persons lend 
their aid, who are now deluded by his name into a support of 
his pretended successors? It would be reckoned too ridiculous 
in any man to affect personal deference towards the leading 
members of such'cabinets as we have lately seen. The names 
of Jenkinsonian and Addingtonian, are hardly more barbarous 
and uncouth, than the nature of such beings would be ridiculous, 
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if they could be figured to have a real existence. Aware of 
this, the ministers of the passing day have contrived to borrow 
Mr. Pitt’s name,—so that whoever finds it convenient to support 
them, may conceal his humiliation from himself by calling that 
celebrated man his leader. Yet how perfectly flimsy is the dis. 
guise! Acting in his name, our consistent ministers so vehe 
mently oppose the very principles to which he actually sacrifi- 
ced his place, that his most sincere personal friends are unable 
to attend the Pitt clubs, which, preferring the favour of the liv. 
ing to the memory of the departed minister, make hostility and 
the cause of Religious Liberty the shibboleth of their union, 
and yearly meet to celebrate his birth-day, by proscribing his 
most fixed opinions! 

In 1776, Dr. Watson preached the Restoration and Accession 
Sermons before the University, and published the former under 
the title of ‘The Principles of the Revolution Vindicated.’ It 
was cautiously but boldly written; and cried down by the Tories 
astreasonable. But Judge Wilson, a friend and fellow country- 
man of our author’s, anxious for his safety, having asked Mr. Dun- 
ning his opinion of it, he replied, ‘ It is just such treason as ought 
to be preached once a month at St. James’s.’ The Court, how- 

ever, was of another mind in the article of sermons and their 
preachers ; and never forgave this Whig discourse. The cry 
of Republican, (to which the word Jacobin has in our day sue 
ceeded,) was raised by them against the author; the venal wri- 
ters were Iet loose upon him; and Mr. Cumberland, little to his 
honour, led the attack, in some sorry pamphlets, which few 
could read and fewer could admire. Bishop Hoadley, our au 
thor’s celebrated predecessor in principles and persecution, de- 
fined ‘ men of Republican principles’ to be ‘a sort of dange- 
rous men who have of late tak@n heart, and defended the Re- 
volution that saved us.’ The description is quite as applicable 
in our times as in those of the two prelates; for now the Revo- 
jution is attacked by two classes of Declaimers, the hirelings of 
the Court, and the tools of the mob party. Dr. Watson sets 
against the abuse to which hissermon exposed him, the applause 
of Mr. Fox which it gained; and adds, ‘ I always looked upon 
‘ Mr. Fox to be one of the most constitutional reasoners, and 
‘one of the most argumentative orators in either House of Par- 
‘liament. I was, at the time this compliment was paid me, and 
‘am still, much gratified by it. The approbation of such men 
* ever has been, and ever will be, dearer to me than the most 
‘ dignified and Jucrative stations inthe church.’ 

[tis painful to find the highest personages in the state so taint- 
ed with vulgar prejudice. or so forgetful of the tenure by which 
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they hold their exalted station, as to reckon the man their ene- 
my, and the enemy of the Constitution, who preached the very 
principles upon which alone they were sent for, and.placed 
over this great and free country, 


‘ Though levee-conversations are but silly things in themselves, 
and the silliest of all possible things when repeated, yet I must men- 
tion what happened to myself at the King’s levee, in November, 
1787. I was standing next to a Venitian nobleman; the King was 
conversing with him about the republic of Venice, and hastily turn- 
ing to me said, ‘‘ There, now, you hear what he says of arepublic.” 
My answer was, “ Sir, 1 look upon arepublic to be one of the worst 
forms of government,”” ‘The King gave me, as he thought, ano- 
ther blow about a republic. I answered that I could not live under 
a republic. His Majesty still pursued the subject; I thought my- 
self insulted, and firmly said, ‘‘ Sir, I Jook upon the tyranny of any 
one man to be an intolerable evil, and upon the tyranny of an hun- 
dred to be an hundred times as bad.” The King went off His 
Majesty, I doubt not, had given credit to the calumnies which the 
court-insects had buzzed into his ears, of my being a favourer of re- 
publican principles, because | was known to be a supporter of revo- 
lution principles, and had a pleasure in letting me see what he thought 
of me. This was not quite fair in the King, especially as there is 
not a word in any of my writings in favour of a republic, and as I 
had desired Lord Shelburne, before I accepted the bishopric, to as- 
sure His Majesty of my supreme veneration for the Constitution. If 
he thought that, in giving such assurance, I stooped to tell a lie for 
the sake of a bishopric, His Majesty formed an erroneous opinion of 
my principles. But the reign of George the Third was the triumph 
of Toryism. The Whigs had power for a moment, they quarrelled 
among themselves, and thereby lost the King’s confidence, lost the 
people’s confidence, and lost their power for ever ; or, to speak more 
philosophically, there was neither Whiggism nor Toryism left ; excess 
of riches, and excess of taxes, combined with excess of luxury, had 
introduced universal Selfism.’ p. 193, 194. 

* Thad long suspected that 1 was, from | know not what just cause, 
obnoxious to the Court ; but I did not, till after the archbishopric of 
York had been given to the Bishop of Carlisle, know that I had been 
proscribed many years before. By a letter from a noble friend, the 
Duke of Grafton, dated 10th December, 1807, 1 was informed that 
one of the most respectable earls in the kingdom, who had long 
known my manner of life, on a vacancy of the mastership of Trinity 
College, had gone of his own accord (and without his ever mention- 
ing the circumstance to me) to Mr. Pitt, stating what just pretensions 
[had to the offer of it; that Mr. Pitt concurred with. him, ,but said 
that a certain person would not hear of it. Ought I to question the 
veracity of Mr. Pitt? No, I cannot do it. What then ought I to 
say of a certain person who had repeatedly signified to me his high 
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dpprobation of my publications, and had been repeatedly heard to say 
to others, that the Bishop of Landaff had done more in support of re- 
ligion than any bishop on the bench? I ought to say with St. Paul, 
Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people. 

‘ Notwithstanding this anecdote, | cannot bring myself to believe 
that the King was either the first projector or the principal actor ia 
the sorry farce of neglecting a man whom they could not dishonour, 
of distressing a man whom they could not dispirit, which has been 
playing at Court for near twenty-six years. 

‘But be the dramatis persone whom they may, the curtain which 
will close the scene is fast falling both on them and me ; and I hope 
soto attemper my feelings of the wrong they have not wilfully, per- 
haps, but unadvisedly done me, as to be able at the opening of the 
next act to embrace them with Christian charity and unfeigned good 
will; for the detestable maxim, Qui nescit dissimulare nesctt regnare, 
will not be heard of in heaven. The knowledge, that the neglect! 
had suffered was rather owing to the will of the monarch than to the 
ill will of the minister, gave me pleasure. It removed in a degree 
from my mind a suspicion which I had long reluctantly entertained, 
that Mr. Pitt bad always been my enemy. I did not expect, indeed, 
that any minister would be very zealous in promoting a man who pro- 
fessed and practised parliamentary and personal independence ; but 
Mr. Pitt had been under obligations to me, and he knew that I had 
always been the warm friend of his warm friend the Duke of Rutland: 
and | was unwilling to suppose him capable of forgetting either obliga- 
tions or connexions in the pursuit of his ambition. 

‘ As to the King’s dislike of me, unless his education had made him 
more of a Whig, it was natural enough. My declared opposition to 
the increased and increasing influence of the Crown had made a 
great impression on His Majesty’s mind ; for on the day I did homage, 
he asked the Duke of Rutland if his friend the Bishop of Landaff was 
not a great enemy to the influence of the Crown; saying, at the same 
time, that he wished he had not a place of two hundred a-year to 
give away. 

‘J presume not to question the truth of this declaration of His 
Majesty, but I speak with some certainty of the truth of the Duke of 
Rutland’s reply,—‘* That the Bishop of Landaff was an enemy to the 
increase of the influence of the crown, from an apprehension that it 
would undermine the constitution.” This apprehension was not then 
unfounded, nor has it since then been lessened, but greatly augment- 
ed, especially by the enormous augmentation of the national debt.’— 
p. 478—580. 

Of the Monarch of these realms, we are heartily disposed to 
speak with all the respect and tenderness due to his exalted rank, 
and his unhappy situation. But-he is now as far removed from 
the tumults of earthly affairs as if the grave had closed upon 
his venerable agc—and the stern impartiality of history already 
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awaits his actions. Among his good qualities, was a steadfast 
attachment to the Church; and it was in part founded upon, and 
warmed by feelings of real piety towards Religion itself. Is it 
then conceivable that one so zealous for Christianity should have 
overlooked the vast services which such men as Paley and Wat- 
son had rendered to the Gospel cause? Its most subtle and ef- 
fectual enemy, Mr. Gibbon, had been permitted to hold office un- 
der our pious sovereign ; yet the men whose best powers of rea- 
son and eloquence had been most successfully employed in resto- 
ring it to the confidence of reasoning men, shaken by Gibbon’s 
attacks, were objects of jealousy, distrust, neglect and aversion, 
through the whole of his long reign. Even when Mr. Pitt would 
have placed them inthe stations which they merited, and which 
the real interests of religion and the establishment required them 
to fill, this pious prince interposed; and, to the still greater dis- 
credit of the minister, his veto was found all powerful. Was his 
Majesty insensible to their high deserts? Unless we doubt his 
own words above cited, we cannot imagine it. Was he insincere 
in his religious zeal? No man will suspect it who has an accu- 
rate idea of his character. Was his affection for the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of the country false and hollow? The obvi- 
ous harmony between that attachment and his principles of civil 
government, forbid the supposition. What, then, shall we say? 
He knew the merits of Paley and Watson—-he acknowledged 
their services to the Church and the Gospel—he was a sincere 
friend of both Gospel and Church—But he was a temporal mo- 
narch, reigning by Tory principles, and he hated Whiggism 
in all its forms. This feeling absorbed every other ; and a pa- 
tron of liberal policy in vain served the cause of religion and 
its establishments. His sins were counted against him—his ser- 
vices availed him not—the religious Head of the Church was 
lost in the Royal Head of the Tories. 

But though this may account for such conduct by assigning 
its motives, does it afford any justification of it—we will not say 
in the eye of conscience, or of an enlarged reason—but in point 
of common worldly prudence? When the religion of the State 
was exposed to imminent peril, especially during the period of 
the French revolution; when the cause of the Church and the 
State were more particularly identified, by the common danger 
to which all establishments then seemed exposed; when the 
alliance, reprobated by the best Christians as well as the sound- 
est statesmen, between the Government and the Hierarchy, for 
secular and party ends, was thought most indispensable by the 
High-Church Tory faction—surely policy would have loudly, 
even if justice and gratitude were silent, called for the elevation, 
to conspicuous stations in the national establishment, of the two 
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most eminent divines who united the character of philosophers 
and theologians. To fortify the outworks of the system, by 
conferring eminent ports of trust and command on those who 
had evinced themselves best qualified to defend the citadel; nay, 
to augment its dignity in the eyes of men, by the accession of 
two such brilliant ornaments as Paley and Watson; would have 
been only the course of conduct prescribed by the ordinary rules 
of worldly wisdom. To keep them in comparative obscurity in 
order to gratify a personal feeling of dislike, while the most or- 
dinary of the priestly kind, timeserving courtiers, empty rela 
tives of titled servility, or tutors to young men of borough in- 
fluence, were raised daily over their heads, surely argues a want 
of even the moderate qualities of practical skill in governing 
men and warding off danger, in which the art of King-craft 
has been observed so often to consist. We pass from the sub- 
ject with feelings of much less respect for the talents of the 
Sovereign and the honesty of his ministers, than we had, before 
reading the present work, been led to entertain. 

We have alluded to the controversy with Gibbon. Our av- 
thor was never forgiven by the zealots for having treated that 
celebrated writer with common civility. Bishop Hurd said in- 
solently and maliciously of the Apology, (a work composed in 
one month, and which neither he nor his patron Warburton 
could have equalled in a lifetime,) that ‘ it was well enough, if 
the author wasin earnest.’ As if a Christian polemic could not 
evince sincerity without losing his temper, and abandoning the 
charity which the Gospel most especially teaches. Here, again, 
his present Majesty was unhappily found to take the wrong and 
bigoted side. Of the book he said, we are afraid a little ig- 
norantly, that it was misnamed—for the Bible wanted no Apo- 
logy. And of the following letter to Gibbon, he was pleased 
to express disapprobation at the levee to the author himself; 
calling it ‘an odd letter.’ We differ with Dr. Watson in think- 
ing the remark applied to the observations upon a future state. 
His Majesty must surely have meant to speak of the courtesy 
with which Gibbon is treated in it; this at least was the toné 
taken by all the zealots of the Church. 

‘ « Sir—It will give me the greatest pleasure to have an opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted with Mr. Gibbon ; I beg he would ac- 
cept my sincere thanks for the too favourable manner in which he has 
spoken of a performance which derives its chief merit from the ele- 
gance and importance of the work it attempts to oppose. 

‘Ihave no hope of a future existence except that which is grounded 
on the truth of Christiamty; I wish not to be deprived of this hope: 
but I should be an apostate from the mild principles of the religion | 
profess, if | could be actuated with the least animosity against those 
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who do not think with me, upon this of all others the most important 
subject. I beg your pardon, for this declaration of my belief: But my 
temper is naturally open; and it ought, assuredly, to be without dis- 
guise to a man whom I wish no longer to look upon as an antagonist, 
but a friend.—I am, &c. R. Watson.” ” 

Upon the folly of those who think an infidel cannot be sin- 
cerely or effectually opposed, without the language of invective 
and abhorrence, we need hardly make any comment. If the in- 
fidel is sincere, he is indeed an object of the deepest compassion, 
for he has sacrificed to his reason the most delightful and per- 
manent gratification of his hopes; but surely anger is the last 
feeling that he ought to excite in a true Christian’s mind. To 
attack by ribaldry, or with virulence, or before the multitude, 
what millions of our fellow creatures believe and hold sacred, 
as well as dear, is, beyond all question, a serious offence ;—and 
the law punishes it as such. But to investigate religious ques- 
tions as philosophers, calmly and seriously, with the anxiety 
which their high importance and the diffidence which their 
intricacy prescribes, is not only allowable but meritorious ; and 
if the conscientious inquirer is led by the light of his under- 
standing to a conclusion differing from that of the commu- 
nity, he may still, we should think in many cases, promulgate 
it to the philosophical world: the cause of religion will only 
gain by the free discussion of the question, and the unfettered 
publication of the result. To affect infidelity, and espouse its 
cause insincerely, for spiteful, or factious, or immoral purposes, 
is agrave crime; but not much worse than theirs who affect re- 
ligion to serve similar ends. Charity is as much the duty of 
the one side as of the other, towards honest adversaries; but 
surely, if it is incumbent in a peculiar manner on either, it is 
upon those who defend and profess the gospel of peace and uni- 
versal good-will. Does any sober-minded man now think that 
Christianity gained more by the furious intolerance, the repul- 
sive dogmatism, of Warburton and Priestley, than by the truly 
benevolent and liberal manner of discussion adopted by Watson 
and Paley; or that the base and foul-mouthed followers of the 
former, who in our times run down Watson as insincere, be- 
cause he was moderate, are better friends to the cause they af- 
fect for interested purposes to have so much at heart, than the 
venerable Bishop Bathurst, and the other ornaments of the 
Church, whose exemplary spirit of tolerance bears a true and 
natural proportion to their profound learning, and pure unal- 
fected piety ? 

We have already seen several instances of Mr. Pitt’s coinci- 
dence with the worst of the errors which we have been expos- 
ing. Inthis, as in all other matters where the loss of power 
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was involved, it is melancholy to see how prone he was to bend 
before the Court, and how unwillingly he ever could be jn. 
duced to risk a contest with the immediate dispensers of place, 
At first he stood on higher ground, and obtained his office 
through the voice of the country, the ultimate and substantial 
dispenser of power. -But soon the scene changed, and we never 
find him hazarding any quarrel with the Crown,—or with those 
whom his father described as behind the Throne, and greater 
than itself. Other traits of this disposition are to be found in 
the work before us. 


‘ About a month before the death of the bishop of Carlisle, a rela- 
tion of Sir James Lowther had preached the Commencement-sermon 
at Cambridge. Mr. Pitt happened to sit next to me at church, and 
asked me the name of the preacher, not much approving his perform 
ance. Itold him, report said that he was to be the future Bishop of 
Carlisle ; and I begged him to have some respect to the dignity of 
the Bench whenever a vacancy happened. He assured me that he 
knew nothing of any such arrangement. Within two months after 
this, Sir James Lowther applied to Mr. Pitt for the bishopric of Car- 
lisle for the gentleman whom he had heard preach, and Mr. Pitt, with- 
out the least hesitation, promised it. This was one of the many trans- 
actions that gave me an unfavourable opinion of Mr. Pitt ; I saw thathe 
was ready to sacrifice things the most sacred to the furtherance of his 
ambition. The gentleman, much to his honour, declined the accept- 
ance of the bishopric, which Mr. Pitt, with true ministerial policy, 
had offered him.’ p. 189. 


His conduct towards our author was of a piece with this, 
He entertained no distrust of Dr. Watson’s principles; he knew 
his sincerity,—and the soundness of his theology never gave him 
@ moment’s disquiet. Yet his most partial friends cannot avoid 
openly blaming him for yielding his reason to the prejudices of 
others, and making himself the tool whereby those unjust pre- 
possessions werked against a man whom he admired. Mr. Wil- 
berforce thus mentions it in a letter to Dr. Watson, upon one 
of the many occasions of his being overlooked. “I was ip 
** hopes of ere now being able to congratulate Your Lordship on 
“ a change of situation, which in public justice ought to have taken 
“place. It is a subject of painful reflection to me, and I will 
** say no more onit; but as Iam writing to Your Lordship, you 
“ will excuse my saying thus much. I will only add, that the 
“event at once surprised and vexed me.’? Lord Camden’s 
opinion upon the same subject, is thus cited by a near relation 
of his own. “ What I think of your public merits can be of 
“no consequence to you; but what Lord Camden thought (in 
‘“‘ which I perfectly coincided with him) would perhaps gratify 
* youto know. He never changed; but always told pitt, that 
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« jt was a shame for him and the Church that you had not the 
« most exalted station upon the bench, as due to the unrivalled 
“ superiority of your talents and services.” 

Dr. Watson’s views of Church preferment, and of the pro- 
per measures to be taken for securing at once the dignity, in- 
dependence and purity of the establishment, are frequently 
given in this volume, and they form an appropriate sequel to 
the remarks which we have just felt compelled to make. 


‘ My temper could never brook submission to the ordinary means 
of ingratiating myself with great men ; and hence Dr. Hallifax, (after- 
wards Bishop of St. Asaph,) whose temper was different, called me 
one of the Buda; and he was right enough in the denomination. I 
was determined to be advanced in my profession by force of desert, 
or not at all, “It has been said, (I believe by D’Alembert,) that the 
highest offices ifi church and state, resemble a pyramid, whose top is 
accessible to only two sorts of animals, eagles and reptiles. My pi- 
nions were not strong enough to pounce upon its top, and I scorned, 
by creeping, to ascend its summit. Not that a bishopric was then 
or ever an object of my ambition ; for I considered the acquisition of 
it as no proof of personal merit, inasmuch as bishoprics are as often 
given to the flattering dependants, or to the unlearned younger 
branches of noble families, as to men of the greatest erudition; and 
I considered the profession of it as a frequent occasion of personal 
demerit ; for 1 saw the generality of the Bishops bartering their inde- 
pendence and the dignity of their order for the chance of a transla- 
tion, and polluting Gospel-humility by the pride of prelacy. I used 
then to say, and I say so still, render the office of a bishop respect- 
able by giving some civil distinction to its possessor, in order that his 
example may have more weight with both the laity and clergy. An- 
nex to each bishopric some portion of the royal ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage which is now prostituted by the Chancellor and the Minister 
of the day to the purpose of parliamentary corruption, that every 
Bishop may have means sufficient to reward all the deserving clergy 
of his diocess. 

‘Give every Bishop income enough, not for display of worldly 
pomp and fashionable luxury, but to enable him to maintain works 
of charity, and to make a decent provision for his family ; but hav- 
ing done these things for him, take from him all hopes of a transla- 
tion by equalizing the bishoprics. Oblige him to a longer residence 
in his diocess than is usually practised, that he may do the proper 
work of a Bishop ; that he may direct and inspect the flock of Christ ; 
that by his exhortations he may confirm the unstable,—by his admo- 
nitions reclaim the reprobate,—and by the purity of his life render re- 
ligion amiable and interesting to all.’ p. 71, 72. 


Upon Lord Shelburne’s accession to office in 1782, he culti- 


vated our author’s friendship with the assiduity which he show- 
ed in attaching eminently gifted men to him, whether in politi- 
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cal or scientific pursuits. He said, that having Dunning to ag. 
sist him in matters of law, and Barré in military questions, he 
desired to have Dr. Watson as his clerical monitor. How far 
his honest and liberal views of Church affairs qualified him to 
fill this important office, the following paper may, prove, which 
he gave in to the minister, almost immediately after his promo. 
tion to the see of Landaff—offering at the same time to intro. 
duce a bill founded on the same principles into the House of 
Lords. 


‘ « There are several circumstances respecting the Doctrine, the 
Jurisdiction, and the Revenue of the Church of England, which would 
probably admit a temperate reform. If it should be thought right to 
attempt making a change in any of them, it seems most expedient to 
begin with the revenue. . 

«« The two following hints on that subject may net be undesery. 
ing Your Lordship’s consideration :—First, a bill to render the bishop- 
rics more equal to each other, both with respect to income and pa 
tronage ; by annexing, as the richest bishoprics become vacant, a part 
of their revenues, anda part of their patronage, to the poorer. Bya 
bill of this kind, the bishops would be freed from the necessity of 
holding ecclesiastical preferments in commendam—a practice which 
bears hard on the rights of the inferior clergy. Another probable 
consequence of such a bill would be, a longer residence of the bishops 
in their several diocesses ; from which the best consequences, bothto 
religion, the morality of the people, and to the true credit of the 
Church, might be expected ; for the two great inducements, to wish 
for translations, and consequently to reside in London, namely, supe- 
riority of income, and excellency of patronage, would in a great mea- 
sure be removed. 

* « Second, a bill for appropriating, as they become vacant, an 
half, or a third part of the income of every deanery, prebend, or 
canonry, of the churches of Westminster, Windsor, Canterbury, 
Christ Church, Worcester, Durham, Ely, Norwich, &c. to the same 
purposes, mutatis mutandis, as the first fruits and tenths were appro- 
priated by Queen Anne. By a bill of this kind, a decent provision 
would be made for the inferior clergy, in a third or fourth part of 
the time which Queen Anne’s bounty alone will require to effect... A 
decent provision being once made for every officiating minister in the 
Church, the residence of the clergy on their cures might more reasona- 
bly be required, than it can be at present, and the license of holding 
more livings than one, be restricted.” ’ p. 96, 97. 

‘ During the interval’ (he says afterwards) ‘between Lord Shel- 
burne’s resignation and the appointment of the Duke of Portland to 
the head of the Treasury, I published my Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. I sent a copy to every Bishop; and, of them all, the 
Bishop of Chester alone (Porteus) had the good manners so much as 
to acknowledge the receipt of it. I had foreseen this timidity of the 
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bench, and I had foreseen also that he must be a great-minded mi- 
nister indeed, who would bring forward a measure depriving him of 
his parliamentary influence over the spiritual lords: but | believed 
that what was right would take place at last, and I thought that, by 
publishing the plan, it would stand a chance of being thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Men’s prejudices, I was sensible, could only be lessened by 
degrees ; and I was firmly of opinion that no change ought ever to be 
made in quiet times, till the utility of the change was generally ac- 
knowledged. 

‘Mr. Cumberland published a pamphlet against me on this occa- 
sion ; but he knew nothing of the subject, and misrepresented my 
design. He laid himself so open in every page of his performance, 
that, could | have condescended to answer him, I should have made 
him sick of writing pamphlets for the rest of his life. Some other 
things were published by silly people, who would nétds suppose that 
{ was in heart a republican, and meant harm to the Church establish- 
ment. Dr. Cooke, Provost of King’s College, was one of those few 
who saw the business in its proper light: he thanked me for having 
strengthened the Church for at least, he said, an hundred years by my 
proposal.’ p. 107, 108. 

Nor was it only to secure the independence of the Episcopal 
bench, and thereby promote the political purity of the Church 
at large, that his efforts were directed. He was anxious to re- 
store the doctrinal purity of the national faith, or at least of 
those observances in which it is embodied. A tract had been 
published by the Duke of Grafton, a most sincere Christian, 
and pious man, to whose public character infinite injustice has 
been done, by the sarcastic virulence of Junius, but who de-. 
serves the high praise of having been a warm friend of civil 
and religious liberty, and enjoyed the useful and enviable dis- 
tinction of transmitting the same principles unimpaired to his 
family. In this work, his Grace earnestly recommended a re- 
visal of the Liturgy. He was, of course, bitterly attacked by 
bigots and hypocrites. Ourauthor wrote a pamphlet in his de- 
fence, but so liberal, that the Duke most candidly and kindly 
begged him not to publish it, saying, he never would be for- 
given for it. The Bishop, with his accustomed honesty and 
boldness, after thanking his friend for this considerate advice, 
declared, that no view of interest could deter bim from doing 
his duty. ‘ How’ (said he) ‘ shall I answer this at the tribunal 
‘of Christ? You saw the corruption of my church—you had 
‘some ability to attempt a reform; but secular considerations 
‘checked your integrity.’ Accordingly, the pamphlet was 
published, under the title of ‘ Considerations on the expedien- 
‘cy of revising the Liturgy and Artieles of the Church of Eng- 
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* land—by a Constant Protestant.’ One of his principal im. 
provements, was the omission of the Athanasian Creed; and 
he had concerted a bill for this purpose with the Duke, when 
the effects of the French Revolution put off, for a long period, 
all such measures. He had intended to submit the plan to the 
King, as well as the Archbishops, in the first instance. The 
King was deemed favourable to such a reform, from the anec- 
dote related by Dr. Heberden, of what happened one Sunday 
in Windsor Chapel. ‘The clergyman,’ says our author, ‘on 
‘a day when the Athanasian Creed was to be read, began with 
‘ Whosoever will be saved, &c.; the King, who usually respond- 
‘ed with aloud voice, was silent ; the minister repeated, in an 
‘higher tone, his Whosoever; the King continued silent; at 
‘length the Apostle’s Creed was repeated by the minister, and 
‘the King followed him throughout with a distinct and audible 
‘ voice.’ 

kt is pretty certain, that if such a proposition had been made 
by Bishop Watson, or any Whig in either House of Parlia- 
ment, the Court, and its devoted servant the minister of the day, 
would have met it triumphantly, with an outcry of innovation,* 
and danger to the Church and the Religion of the country. This 
would have been the fate of whatever measure came from the 
wrong side of the question. Yet few more daring innovators 
have ever been employed by a Court, than Mr. Pitt himself. 
Witness not only his early projects of Parliamentary Reform, 
but his Irish Union, his Sale of the Land Tax, and indeed most 
‘of his commercial and financial schemes. Not even the sacred 
precincts of the Church were safe from his rash intrusion, as 
should seem from the following anecdote, which evinces a great 
readiness in Mr. Pitt to begin ecclesiastical changes, when he 
thought there was a prospect of helping ‘ the credit of the coun- 
try’—that is, raising the three per cents., and keeping his be- 
loved monied interest in good humour. A more crude, impo- 
litic and unjust plan, than the one sketched in this passage, 
was, we will venture to say, never proposed by any reformer. 
It has every fault that a project of the kind can have; and we 
are truly sorry to see, that it met our author’s approbation for 
a moment. 


‘In January, 1799, I received fromthe Archbishop of Canterbury 

* The remark on innovation and alarm of the Venerable Grotius—no 
rash, ignorant, impracticable theorist, but the writer of all others 
most addicted to reverence for the authority of ancient wisdom, merits 
attention. ‘ Politici gui sepe dogmata vera a falsis, salubria‘ a noxiis, 
nen noscunt distinguére, omnia nova suspecta. habent.’ 
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a paper which had been sent to him by Mr. Pitt, and was desired to 
deliver my opinion on the subject. The paper contained a plan for 
the sale of the tithe of the country, on the same principle that the 
land-tax had been offered for sale in the preceding session of Parlia- 
ment. It was proposed, that the money arising from the sale of the 
tithe should be vested in the funds in aid of public credit, and the 
clergy were to receive their income from the funds: the income, 
however, was not to be a fixed income which could never be augment- 
ed, but was to be so adjusted as, at different periods, to admit an in- 
crease according to the advance in the price of grain, ‘This plan was 
not introduced into Parliament: it met, I believe, with private oppo- 
sition from the bishops, though I own it had my approbation; but that 
approbation was founded on very different principles from that of aid- 
ing public credit ; 1 did not indeed clearly see how, if the full value 
was given for the tithe, that credit would be assisted thereby. I re- 
member having said to Mr. Arthur Young on the occasion, that I for 
one never would give my com ind that I thought the Houses of 
Parliament never would give their: & the sale of the tithe, unless its 
full value was paid for it. ‘* Then,” said he, “‘ there is an end of the 
whole business ; for unless the people’in the west, who are now most 
clamorous against tithe, are allowed to purchase at the price they now 
pay by composition, they will on their knees beg Mr. Pitt, to let things 
continue as they are.””’ p. 306, 307. 

The share which Bishop Watson, in common with the best 
friends of their country, and the soundest constitutional lawyers, 
bore in the Regency Question, is well known. It did not fail 
to draw down upon him the indignation of the Court and the 
Ministry, whose trick it was upon this, as upon all occasions of 
importance, to mix themselves up with the Constitution, and to 
represent every opposition to their measures, or attempt to de- 
prive them of power, as an act of disaffection to the King, and 
a direct invasion of the existing form of government. The fol- 
Jowing passage on this subject, is among the number of those 
which have given peculiar offence in the present publication, 
probably because it speaks serious and undeniable truths. We 
will add, that no individual connected with any party was more 
the object of foul.and undeserved abuse on the occasion in ques- 
tion, than the illustrious personage whose rights were then so 
unconstitutionally violated, and who, after a similar attempt to 
give himan elcctive and new-moulded crown, after an interval 
of twenty years, has since held the place of Regent. The ca- 
lumnies of more recent times sink into nothing, when compared 
with those which the Ministerial press poured forth against the 
Prince of Walesin those days, under the immediate patronage 
of Mr. Pitt, and for the purposes of his ministry. 

‘ The restoration of the King’s health soon followed. It was the 
artifice of the minister to represent all those who had opposed his 
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measures, as enemies to the King: and the Queen lost, in the opinion 
of many, the character which she had hitherto maintained in the coun- 
try, by falling in with the designs of the minister. She impradently 
distinguished by different degrees of courtesy on the one hand, and by 
meditated affronts on the other, those who had voted with, and those 
who had voted against the minister, insomuch that the Duke of North- 
umberland one day said to me, “* So, My Lord, you and I aiso are be- 
come traitors.” 

‘She received me at the drawing-room, which was held on the 
King’s recovery, with a degree of coldness, which would have ap- 
peared to herself ridiculous and ill-placed, could she have imagined 
how little a mind such as mine regarded, in its honourable proceed- 
ings, the displeasure of a woman, though that woman happened to be 
a Queen. 

‘The Prince of Wales, who was standing near her, then asked 
me to dine with him, and on my making some objection to dining at 
Carlton House, he turned to Sir Thomas Dundas, and desired him 
to give us adinner, at his house, on the following Saturday. Be- 
fore we sat down to dinner on that day, the Prince took me aside, 
explained to me the principle on which he had acted during the 
whole of the King’s illness, and spoke to me with an afllicted feel- 
ing, of the manner in which the Queen had treated himself. I must 
do him the justice to say, that he spoke, in this conference, in as 
sensible a manner as could possibly have been expected from an heir 
apparent to the throne, and from a son of the best principles to- 
wards both his parents. I advised him to persevere in dutifully bear- 
ing with his mother’s ill-humour, till time and her own good sense should 
disentangle her from the web which ministerial cunning had thrown 
around her. 

‘ Having thought well of the Queen, I was willing to attribute her 
conduct, during the agitation of the Regency question, to her appre- 
hensions of the King’s safety, to the misrepresentations of the King’s 
minister, to any thing rather than to a fondness for power. 

‘ Before we rose from table at Sir Thomas Dundas’s, where the Duke 
of York and a large company were assembled, the conversation turn- 
ing on parties, | happened to say that I was sick of parties, and should 
retire from all public concerns—* No,” said the Prince, ‘* and mind 
who it is that tells you so, you shall never retire ; a man of your talents 
shall never be lost to the public.’ 1 have now lived many years in re- 


tirement, and, in my seventy-fifth year, I feel no wish to live other- 
wise.’ p. 225—227. 


When the French Revolution had swept away, at one mighty 
blow, all the abuses of feudal tyranny, and seemed to promise 
certain liberty and prosperity to twenty-four millions of people, 
Bishop Watson, as may well be imagined, hailed the triumph 
of his favourite principles with generous enthusiasm. 
of the number of those who were led away by this feeling, and 
induced to shut their eyes to dangers which might certainly have 
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been foreseen from a very early stage of its progress. It is un- 
necessary to add, that those sanguine views which he at the be- 
ginning indulged, soon gave way to the mournful realities that 
followed; and that no man more nobly opposed the torrent of 
revolutionary phrenzy. But we extract part of a letter to the 
Duke of Grafton on this subject, as it does him infinite credit. 


««* 7 have not heard from you since the Birmingham riots. At the 
time they happened | sat down to write to Your Grace, and to say, 
that even my littleness would stretch itself to an hundred pounds 
subscription, if the friends of Dr. Priestley should think of consoling 
him, in that way, for the loss he had sustained, and the chagrin any 
mind less elevated than his own must have experienced from such 
harsh and unmerited treatment. On second thoughts | put the letter 
I had written into the fire, lest such a proposal, coming from a 
bishop, should have tended to inflame matters, by increasing the 
unchristian choler of High-church men, which has already produced 
much mischief. 

‘« We live in singular times. No history, ancient or modern, 
furnishes an example similar to what has happened in France ; an 
example of a whole people (the exceptions are not worthy of notice) 
divesting themselves of the prejudices of birth and education, in civil 
and religious concerns, and adopting the principles of philosophy and 
good sense. 

‘I speak only of the general outline of their constitution ; pid- 
dling objections may be made to particular parts, and experience 
will point out the necessity of reconsidering many things. But not- 
withstanding all the ridicule which apostate Whigs have attempted 
to throw on the rights of man, such rights are founded in nature ; 
they exist antecedent to and independent of civil society ; and the 
French constitution is the only one in the world which has delibe- 
rately asserted these rights, and supported them in their full extent. 

‘*In England we want not a fundamental revolution, but we 
certainly want a reform both in the civil and ecclesiastical part of our 
constitution : men’s minds, however, | think, are not yet generally 
prepared for admitting its necessity. A reformer of Luther’s temper 
and talents would, in five years, persuade the people to compel the 
parliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to enforce resi- 
dence, to confine Episcopacy to the overseeing of diocesses, to ex- 
punge the Athanasian Creed from our Liturgy, to free Dissenters 
from test acts, and the ministers of the Establishment from subscrip- 
tion to human articles of faith.—These, and other matters respect- 
ing the Church, ought to be done. I want not courage to attempt 
doing what I think ought to be done, and I am not held back by 
considerations of personal interest ; but my temper is peaceable, |! 
dislike contention, and trust that the still voice of reason will at length 
be heard. 

** As to the civil state, it cannot continue long as it is. One 
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minister, in subserviency to the will of his master, doubles the na- 
tional debt and dismembers the empire, and is instantly taken into 
the confidence of those who threatened to take his head. Another 
expends millions on measures groundéd on his own ambition, ingo- 
lence, or temerity, and finds means of inducing a great majority in 
both Houses of Parliament to place confidence in his wisdom.’ ”—p, 
255—257. 

It is not the design of this article to follow minutely the de 
tails of Bishop Watson’s life, either political or literary. The 
scientific reader is well acquainted with those admirable Tracts, 
which, even after all the vast changes effected in chemistry by 
recent discoveries, continue to hold a high place in the estima- 
tion of every natural philosopher: And hardly any reader can 
be ignorant of the eloquent and judicious works upon religious 
subjects, to which we have already more than once referred, 
From 1782 till his death in 1816, he remained unnoticed by 
any of the successive ministers who distributed, during that long 
period, the patronage of the Church, although all, in their 
turn, were ready enough to avow their admiration of him, and 
to profit, when they could, by his services. We have already 
seen some traits of this unjust partiality; and he also informs 
us, that when Dr. Stuart was promoted to the Primacy of 
Tretand, ‘want of orthodoxy’ was the vague and hollow pre- 
text for passing him ovcr. ‘What,’ he exclaims, ‘is this 
‘thing called Orthodoxy, which mars the fortunes of honest 
‘men, misleads the judgment of princes, and occasionally en- 
‘ dangers the stability of thrones? In the true meaning of the 
‘term, it is a sacred thing to which every denomination of 
‘ Christians laysan arrogant and exclusive claim, but to which 
‘no man, no assembly of men, since the apostolic age, can 
‘prove a title. It is frequently amongst individuals of the 
‘same sect nothing better than self-sufficiency of opinion, and 
‘ pharisaical pride, by which each man esteems himself more 
‘righteous than his neighbours. It may, perhaps, be useful in 
‘cementing what is called the alliance between Church and 
‘State: But if such an alliance obstructs candid discussions, if 
‘it invades the right of private judgment, if it generates bi- 
‘gotry in churchmen or intolerance in statesmen, it not only 
‘ becomes inconsistent with the general principles of Protes- 
‘tantism, but it impedes the progress of the kingdom of 
‘Christ, which we all know is not of this world” Even the 
accession of better and more liberal-minded men to power in 
1806, availed him nothing, as they had not time to accomplish 
their wishes in his favour. ‘The following passage contains his 
honest sentiments on their dismissal ; the more valuable as a tes- 
timony of their merits, because the Bishop never was a party 
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man, and had, ever since the coalition in 1784, estranged him- 
self particularly from the Whigs as a body of statesmen, though 
he retained his attachment to their principles. 


‘ The ostensible reason of their dismission was, the King’s dislike 
of a measure which they had brought forward in Parliament respect- 
ing the Irish Catholic officers. The ministers were wisely moved, by 
a liberal and prospective policy, to endeavour to consolidate as much 
as possible the strength of the empire, by opening to Catholic offi- 
cers in the army and navy the same road to honour and emolument 
which had always been open to Protestants. They were sensible 
that almost every Gazette which announced the success of our en- 
terprises, made distinguished mention of the gallantry of the inferior 
Catholic officers; and they wished to confirm the loyalty, and to sti- 
mulate the ambition, of such men, by putting them on a level with their 
fellows in arms. 

‘ Unfortunately the King did not see this measure in the same light 
that his Whig ministers did, and he required them to give him a 
pledge that they: would never more bring forward the question of 
granting further indulgence to the Irish Catholics. This requisition 
was not only unprecedented in the annals of the house of Brunswick 
since its accession to the throne of Great Britain, but it was consi- 
dered by many as of a tendency dangerous to the constitution ; and te 
me it appeared to be, not in words, but in fact, a declaration of a— 
sic volo. Had His Majesty dismissed his ministers because he dis- 
liked their measures, no one would have denied such an exertion of 
his prerogative to have been perfectly constitutional (how much so- 
ever he might have individually questioned the discretion of using it 
in such a crisis); but to require from privy councillors, and much 
more to require from confidential servants of the crown, that they 
would at any time cease to advise His Majesty for what they esteem- 
ed the public good, was to brand them as unprincipled slaves to the 
royal will, and traitors to the country. ‘lhe ministers refused to 
cover themselves with the infamy which would justly have attended 
their submission to such a demand: they refused, and were dismiss- 
ed: such sort of ministers would have lost their heads at Constantino- 
ple ; at London, they, as yet, only lose their places. While there re- 
mained a competitor of the Stuart family to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, the kings of the house of Brunswick were perhaps afraid of the 
competition : and were satisfied with having been elevated, from an 
arbitrary dominion over a petty principality in Germany, to the pos- 
session of a limited monarchy, over the most enlightened and the most 
commercial nation in the world. ‘That competition being now ex- 
tinguished, it would not be thought unnatural were they to indulge a 
desire of emancipating themselves from the restraints of Parliament : 
but there is no way of effecting this, so secret, safe, and obvious, as 
by corrupting it. When Rome possessed the empire of the world. 
ts emperor had ample means ef corrupting the integrity ef the whote 
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senate, and it soon became subservient to his will: public liberty was 
swallowed up by private profligacy. ‘The first Lord Chatham was a 
Cato when he daclared that Hanover was a millstone about the neck 
of Great Britain; but he became a supple courtier when he boasted 
of having conquered America in Germany ; and he forfeited the es. 
teem of good men when he attempted to adorn the sepulchre of his 
patriotism by a pension and a peerage. Since his time, for one Cato, 
one Rockingham, one Saville, one Chatham (in his honourable days,) 
we have had, and have, and probably always shall have (as long as 
we remain an opulent and luxurious nation) hundreds resembling him 
in the decline of his political virtue.’ p. 459—461. 


Our general opinion of the value of this work may be gather. 
ed from the foregoing pages. As a mere literary performance, 
it ranks very high, trom the excellence of the language. It is 
good, pure, elegant English; free from affectation of every sort, 
and always adapted to the subject. To the specimens which we 
have already given, may now be added a letter to Mr. Hayley, 
on a variety of topics, of a miscellaneous nature, and written 
with peculiar ease and gracefulness. 


‘I sit down to account to you for a long seeming neglect, and te 
beg you to accept the narration as an excuse for it’ When your 
letter (1 am ashamed to look at the date) of June the 23d arrived at 
Calgarth Park, I was visiting my diocess ; after my return, a good 
deal of business, and an incessant flux of Lakers (such is the deno- 
mination by which we distinguish those who come to see our coun- 
try, intimating thereby not only that they are persons of taste, who 
wish to view our lakes, but idle persons who love laking—the old 
Saxon word to lake, or play, being of common use among school- 
boys in these parts), lett me for several weeks no time to think of any 
thing but hospitality; and your letter lay hidden among a mass of 
papers which overspread my table. When I discovered it about a 
month ago, I was labouring with hands and knees to get rid of the 
gout which had seized both—another guest, you will suppose, of my 
hospitality. This is the first fit that I have had; it has not yet quite 
leftme. I am not conscious of having deserved it by any intemper- 
ance, yet I blush for having introduced so great a malady into my 
family. 

‘I think Cowper’s works are his best monument, and most of the 
subscribers will probably be of the same opinion. But as you desire 
me to speak frankly, I must say, that I think many of them will not 
be, pleased with your change of purpose. Your intention of doing 
something for Mr. Rose’s family is highly laudable, and of a piece 
with your general philanthropy ; but a subscriber may justly say, If 
my subscription is to go in charity, | myself haye many objects as 
deserving, and more connected with me than any godson of Mr. 
Cowper. As to my own subscription, | beg it may go, should you 
print no part of Milton, to the orphans you so kindly protect. 
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‘1 return my best thanks for the present of your Ballads; the sub- 
jects are well chosen, and the tales are sweetly told. On one of our 
highest mountains (Helvellyn) a man was lost last year: two months 
after his disappearance his body was found, and his faithful dog sitting 
by it; apart of the body was eaten, but whether hunger had compel- 
led the dog to the deed is not known. 1 remember the late Duke of 
Northumberland having told me, that a young antelope of his had by 
accident been killed by a fall from the top of his house at Sion, to 
which it had ascended by a trap-door being left open at the head of a 
staircase, and that its mother, which was feeding in the pasture, re- 
fusing to quit the body, died of grief and hunger. 

‘ A book concerning the habitudes of animals, by Mr. Bindley, was 
lately advertised ; I have not yet seen it. The subject is curious, but 
difficult: it requires long and patient attention to come to any certain 
conclusion respecting the manners and perhaps the nascent morals of 
animals ; for a well-trained pointer, and other domesticated and well- 
educated animals, seem to have a knowledge of what may be called 
their duty to their master. I leave this hint to your philosophy con- 
cerning the gradation of beings. 

‘I do not kaow of any book giving an account of institutions for thi 
support of orphans: you probably may meet with something to your 
purpose in Justinian’s Institutes, or in some of the Roman writers after 
the empire became Christian ; for it is to Christianity, principally, that 
the world is indebted for charitable institutions. Widows indeed, and 
orphans, were at an early period of the Roman history exempted from 
taxation, to which all other persons were subjected: this curious fact 
is mentioned by Plutarch in his life of Publicola. 

‘ Persius (Sat. iv. lib. 3.) calls Alcibiades the pupil of Pericles; 
but whether the term pupillus always means an orphan, [ am not cer- 
tain: perhaps the time of the death of his father Clinius. may be men- 
tioned by Plutarch or Nepos. Coriolanus’s father died when he was 
an infant. Alcibiades and Coriolanus would, with Demosthenes, make 
as noble a trio of orphans as all antiquity could furnish. If you wish 
for a partie quarré, and have no objection to the man, Mahomet is at 
your service. 

‘ The ophthalmia, I hope, has left you. Without doubt this com- 
plaint has been occasioned in yourself from the too great use you have 
made of your eyes; but a similar one, which afflicted our troops in 
Egypt, proceeded, | think, from a too great glare of light. My rea- 
son for this conjecture is founded on what happens to sheep: When 
our mountains continue for a long time covered with snow, a great 
many sheep become blind, and‘ gradually, receive their sight on the 
melting of the snow.’ p. 439-442. 

We see, on the other hand, very little to reprove or complain 
of in this publication, if it be not that, perhaps, too querulous 
a strain is indulged in, upon the subject of the {injustice he 
experienced. We may also regret a plan which he pursues of 
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giving very few letters written to himself, by the many eminent 
persons with whom he was in correspondence. Almost all the - 
letters are his own. We should have expected, too, a good 
many more striking anecdotes of the remarkable men whom he 
associated with ; and a greater portion of information touching 
the history of the times, from so many of the chief actors in it, 
whose conversation he enjoyed. Of this there is very little in- 
deed in the work. But, of that little, we must not pass over a 
curious fact, rather staggering from its import, and from the 
high nature of the evidence by which it is supported.— On 
‘the day,’ says Bishop Watson, speaking of Lord Shelburne, 
‘in which the peace was to be debated in the two Houses of 
‘ Parliament, I happened to stand next him in the House of 
‘ Lords, and asked him, whether he was to be turned out by 
‘ the disapprobation of the Commons; he replied, that he could 
‘not certainly tell what would be the temper of that House, 
* but he could say that he had not expended a shilling of the 
‘public money to procure its approbation, though he well 
‘knew that above sixty thousand pounds had been expended 
‘in procuring an approbation of the peace in 1763.’ 


Art. IX. Women; or Pour et Contre: A Tale. By the Author 
of Bertram, &c. Edinburgh and London. 1818. 


HE author of a successful tragedy has, in the general decay 

of the dramatic art which marks our age, a good right 
to assume that distinction in his title-page, and claim the atten- 
tion due to superior and acknowledged talent. The faults of 
Bertram are those of an ardent and inexperienced author; 
but its beauties are undeniably of an high order; and the 
dramatist who has been successful in exciting pity and terror 
in audiences assembled to gape and stare at shows and proces- 
sions, rather than to weep or tremble at the convulsions of 
human passion, has a title to the early and respectful attention 
of the critic. 

Mr. Maturine, the acknowledged author of Bertram, is a 
clergyman on the Irish establishment, employed chiefly, if we 
mistake not, in the honourable task of assisting young persons 
during their classical studies at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
has been already a wanderer in the field of fiction, and is the 
author of the House of Montorio, a romance inthe style of 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, the Wild Irish Boy, and other tales. The present 
work is framed upon a different and more interesting model, pre- 
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tending to the merit of describing the emotions of the human 
heart, rather than that of astonishing the reader by the accu, 
mulation of imaginary horrors, or the singular combinations of 
marvellous and perilous adventures. Accordingly, we think 
we can perceive marks of greater care than Mr. Maturine has 
taken the trouble to bestow upon his former works of fiction; 
and that which is a favourite with the author himself, is certain- 
ly most likely to become so with the public and with the critic. 
Upon his former works, the author has, in his preface, passed 
the following severe sentence. 


‘ None of my former prose works have been popular. The stromg- 
est proof of which is, none of them arrived ‘at a second edition ; nor 
eould I dispose of the copyright of any but of the ‘ Milesian,” which 
was sold to Mr, Colburn for 80l. in the year 1811, 

«* Montorio” (misnomed by the bookseller ‘* The. Fatal Revenge,” 
a very book-selling appellation) had some share of popularity, but it 
was only the popularity of circulating libraries: it deserved no, bet- 
ter ; the date of that style of writing was out when I was a boy, and I 
had not powers to revive it. When I look over those books now, I am 
not at all surprised at their failure ; for, independent of their want of ex- 
ternal interest, (the strongest interest that books can have, even in 
this reading age,) they seem to me to want reality, vraisemblance ; 
the characters, situations, and language, are drawn merely from imagi- 
nation; my limited acquaintance with life denied me any other re- 
source. In the Tale which I now offer to the public, perhaps there 
may be recognised some characters which experience will not disown. 
Some resemblance to common life may be traced in them. On, thig.I 
rest for the most part the interest of the narrative. The paucity of 
characters and incidents (the absence of all that constitutes the interest 
of fictitious biography in general) excludes the hope of this work pos- 
sessing any other interest,’ 

The preface concludes with an assurance, that the author will 
never trespass again in this kind;—a promise or threat which 
is as often made and as often broken as lovers’ vows, and 
which the reader has no reason to desire should in the present 
case be more scrupulously adhered to, than by other authors 
of ancient and modern celebrity. Let us only see, what the 
work really deserves, a favourable reception from the public ; 
and we trust Mr. Maturine may be moved once more to re- 
sume a species of composition so easy to a writer of rich fancy 
and ready powers, so delightful to the numerous class of read- 
ers, Who have Gray’s authority for supposing it no bad emblem 
of paradise to lie all day on a couch and read new novels. 

In analyzing ‘Women,’ we are tempted to hesitate which 
end of the tale. we should begin. with. It is the business of the 
author to wrap up his narrative in mystery during its progress, 
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to withdraw the veil from his mystery with caution, and inch 
as it were by inch, and to protract as !ong as possible the try- 
ing crisis when, ‘any reader of common sagacity may foresee 
the inevitable conclusion;’ a period, after which, neither in- 
terest of dialogue nor splendour of description, neither man 
riage dresses, nor settlement of estates, can protract the atten- 
tion of the thoroughbred novel-reader. The critic has an in. 
terest the very reverse of this. It is his business to make all 
things brief and plain to the most ordinary comprehension. He 
is a matter-of-fact sort of person, who, studious only to be brief 
and intelligible, commences with the commencement, according 
to the instructions of the giant Moulineau, ‘ que tous ces recits 
qui commencent par le milieu ne font qu’embrouiller Pimagina- 
tion.’ It is very true, that, in thus exercising our privilege, the 
author has something to complain of. We turn his wit the 
seamy side without, explain all his machinery, and the princi- 
ples on which it moves before he causes it to play ; and like the 
persecution which the petty jealousy of his great neighbours at 
Hagley exercised on poor Shenstone, it seems as if we perverse- 
ly conducted our readers to inconvenient points of view, and 
introduced them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a decep- 
tion. Of such injuries, according to Johnstone, the bard of the 
Leasowes was wont to complain heavily; and perhaps Mr. Ma- 
turine may be equally offended with us for placing the conclu- 
sion of his book at the beginning of our recital. But ‘let the 
stricken deer go weep;’—the cook would have more than 
enough to do, who thought it necessary to consult the eel at 
which extremity he would like the flaying to begin. 

There was then once upon a time, in a remote province of 
Treland, a certain man of wealth and wickedness, who combined 
the theory of infidelity with the practice of the most unbound- 
ed libertinism. By one of his mistresses, a female of a wild and 
enthusiastic character, who, though she had sacrificed her vir- 
tue, retained the most bigoted attachment to the Catholic reli- 
gion, this person had a beautiful and gifted daughter. The 
unfortunate mother, sensible of the dangers which the child 
must incur under the paternal roof, was detected in an attempt 
to remove it elsewhere, and driven by violence from the house 
of her paramour; not, however, before she had poured upon 
him and his innocent offspring, a curse the most solemn, bitter 
and wild that ever passed the lips of an human being. The 
daughter was bred up inthe midst of luxury, and sedulously 
instructed in all that could improve an excellent understanding, 
by teachers of every language, and masters of every art. At 
the early age of fifteen, her chief instructor was an artful and 
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accomplished Italian, who abused his trust, and seduced his 
pupil into a private marriage. A female child was the conse- 
quence of this union, and occasioned its being discovered. ‘The 
father was inexorable, and drove the daughter from his pre- 
sence; while the sordid husband, disappointed in bis avaricious 
views, tore the child from the mother, returned it upon the 
hands of his relentless patron, carried off his wife to Italy; and 
turned to profit her brilliant talents of every kind, as an actress 
upon the public stage, where she became the most distinguished 
performer by whom it had ever been trod. The selfish husband, 
or rather tyrant, by whose instructions she had been taught to 
attain this eminence, died at length, when she had obtained the 
zenith of her reputation, and left Zaira under the assumed title 
of Madame Dalmatiani, mistress of her own destiny. 

About this period her daughter had attained the age of fifteen 
years. The infidel grandfather had put her, while an infant, 
under the charge of an excellent woman, the wife of a wealthy 
banker. Both professed evangelical doctrines, or what is tech- 
nically called Calvinistic Methodism. Eva was bred up in the 
same tenets, shared their religious, gloomy and sequestered 
life, and passed for the niece of Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth. The 
grandfather made large remittances, which reconciled the bank- 
er to this adoption; the heart of his more amiable wife was 
won by the beauty and engaging disposition of her youthful 
ward. 

A danger, however, hovered over Eva, from the supersitious 
and frantic obstinacy of her grandmother, who, as Zaira was 
beyond her reach, had transferred to Eva the anxigus and un- 
hesitating zeal with which she laboured to make acquisition of 
the souls of her descendants for the benefit of the Catholie 
Church. Reduced by choice more than necessity to the situa- 
tion of a wandering beggar, this woman retained, it seems, 
amid her insanity, the power of laying schemes of violence; and, 
amongst her rags, possessed the means of carrying them into 
execution. She contrived forcibly to carry off her grand- 
daughter Eva, and to place her ina carriage, which was to 
transport her to an obscure hut inthe vicinity of Dublin. 

These events compose the underground or basement story of 
the narrative, to which the author introduces his company last 
of all, although we have thought proper to show its secret 
recesses, and the machinery which they contain, before examin- 
ing the superstructure. 

Without a metaphor the novel thus commences. De Cour- 
cy, a youth of large property, of talents and of virtue, fair and 
graceful in person, and cultivated in taste and understanding, 
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but of a disposition at once fickle and susceptible, appears as 
the hero of the tale. In his seventeenth year, he is about to 
enter himself a student in Christ-Church College. The break. 
ing down of acarriage had rendered him a pedestrian; and 
as he made his approach to the capital of Ireland through the 
shades of a delightful summer night, the chaise passes him, in 
which ruffians, hired as we have seen by no desperate admirer 
as is usual on such occasions, but by her old frantic grandmo- 
ther, are in the act of transporting Eva into the power of that 
person. To hear the cry of a female in distress, and to pursue 
the ravishers, although upon foot, was one and the same thing. 
An interesting and animated account of the chaise is given, ren- 
dered more true by the knowledge of the localities exhibited by 
the author. De Courcy, losing and recovering the object of his 
pursuit as the carriage outstrips. him in speed or is delayed by 
accident, follows them through the Pheenix park, and along the 
road to Chapel-Izod. Here, in a miserable cottage, he lights at 
last upon the object of his pursuit, in the keeping of the old hag 
by whose accomplices she had been carried off, and who, while 
they were absent about the necessary repairs of some damage 
sustained by the carriage, awaited their return to carry her to 
some place of greater security. She is thus forcibly described. 

‘ Charles, who knew not what to answer, advanced; a woman 
then started forward from a dark corner, and stood wildly before him, 
as if wishing to oppose him, she knew not how. She was a frightful 
and almost supernatural object ;. her figure was low, and she was evi- 
dently very old: but her muscular strength and activity were so great, 
that combingd with the fantastic wildness of her motions, it gave 
them the apfearance of the. gambols of a hideous fairy. She was in 
rags; yet their arrangement had something of a picturesque effect. 
Her short tattered petticoats, of all colours and of various lengths, 
depending in angular shreds, her red cloak. hanging on her back, and 
displaying her bare bony arms, with hands whose veins were like ropes, 
and fingers like talons ; her naked feet, with which, when she mov- 
ed, she stamped, jumped, and beat the earth like an Indian squaw 
in a war dance ; her face tattooed with the deepest indentings of time, 
want, wretchedness, and evil passions ; her wrinkles, that looked like 
channels of streams long flowed away; the eager motion with which 
she shook back her, long matted hair, that looked like strings of the 
gray bark of the ash tree, while eyes flashed through them whose 
fight seemed the posthumous offspring of deceased humanity,—her 
whole appearance, gestures, voice and dress, made de Courcy’s 
blood ran cold within him. They gazed,on each other for some 
time, as if trying to make out each other’s purpose, from faces dim- 
ly seen, till the. woman, whose features seemed kindling by the red 
light into a fiend-like glare, appeared to'discover that he was not the 
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person whom she expected, and cried, in a voice at once shrill and 
hollow, like a spent blast, ‘‘ What is it brought you here ?”—and, 
before he could answer, rushing forward, stood with her back against 
adoor, (which but for this motion he would not have observed,) and 
waving her lean nervous arms, exclaimed fiercely—‘* Come no farther 
at your peril!”’ L, 15—17. 

The threats of this demoniacal personage were insufficient to 
deter De Courcy from forcing his way to the interior of the 
hut, where he beheld a beautiful, but almost inanimate form, 
lie stretched on a wretched pallet. Upon De Courcy’s attempt 
to remove her, the frantic guardian again breaks into a trans- 
port of rage, which, however, does not prevent him from ac- 
complishing his purpose amid the dire curses which she heap- 
ed upon him, and which are expressed in a tone of energy 
which marks the dialogue of this author. 


‘Take her, take her from me if you will, but take my curse with 
you ; it will be heavier on your heart than her weight is on your arm. 
I never cursed the grass but it withered, or the sky but it grew dark, 
or the living creatures but they pined and wasted away. Now you 
bear her away like a corpse in your arms; and I see you following 
her corpse to the churchyard, and the white ribands tying her shroud ; 
her maiden name on her tomb-stone; no child to cry for her, and 
you that sent her to her grave wishing it was dug for you.’ I. p, 24. 

Unappalled by these denunciations of future vengeance, De 
Courcy conveyed Eva in his arms to a place of safety, and 
found the means of restoring her to her guardians the Went- 
worths. The seeds of a fever which had lurked in his constitu- 
tion had been called into action by De Courcy’s exertions upon 
this memorable night. On his recovery, a friend and fellow 
student, himself something of a Methodist, conducts him to a 
place of worship frequented by those who held that persuasion, 
when he finds himself unexpectedly seated close to that lovely 
vision which he had seen but briefly on the night when he re- 
leased her, and which had nevertheless haunted, ever since, not 
merely the delirious dreams of his fever, but the more sober mo- 
ments of his reconvalescence. He is invited to the house of her 
guardians, where the society and conversation is described with 
the pencil of a master. The various effect of the peculiar doc: 
trines which they professed, is described as they affected Mrs. 
Wentworth, a woman of strong sense, rigid rectitude, and a na- 
tural warmth of temper which religion had subdued; her hus- 
band, a cold-hearted Pharisee, whose head was so full of theo- 
logy, that his heart had no room for Christian charity or human 
feeling ; and Mr. MacOwen a preacher of the sect, asensual hy- 
pocrite, whose disgusting attributes are something too forcibly 
described. The conyersation of such a society was limited to 
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evangelical subjects; or, whatever appeared to diverge from 
the only tolerated topic, was brought back to it by main force, 
according to the manner in which the preachers of the seven. 
teenth century spiritualized all temporal incidents and occupa. 
tions, or rather degraded doctrines of the highest and most 
reverend import by the base comparisons and associations with 
which they dared to interweave them. 


‘One man talked incessantly of the ‘election of grace ;” his 
inind literally seemed not to have room for another idea; every sen- 
tence, if it did not begin, ended with the same phrase, and every 
subject only furnished matter for its introduction. Dr. Thorpe’s last 
sermon at Bethesda was spoken of in terms of high and merited 
panegyric.— Very true,” said he; ‘* but—a—a—Did you think 
there was enough of election in it?” A late work of the same au- 
thor (his clever pamphlet on the Catholic petition) was mentioned.— 
“But does he say any thing of election in it ?”’—** There was no 
opportunity,” said Mr. Wentworth.—* ‘Then he should have made 
one—Ah, [ would give very little for a book that did not assert the 
election of grace!’’ Once seated in his election-saddle, he posted 
on with alarming speed, and ended with declaring, that Elisha Coles 
on God’s Sovereignty, was worth all the divinity that ever was writ- 
ten. “I have a large collection of the works of godly writers,” 
said he, turning to De Courcy, ‘but not one work that ever was, 
would I resign for that of Elisha Coles.—‘ Won't you except the 
Bible?” said De Courcy, smiling.—* Oh, yes—the Bible—ay, to be 
sure, the Bible,” said the discomfited champion of election ; ‘ but 
still, you know”’—and he continued to mutter something about Elisha 
Coles on God's Sovereignty. 

‘Another, who never stopped talking, appeared to De Courcy a 
complete evangelical t/me-keeper ;—the same ceaseless ticking sound ; 
—the same vacillating motion of the head and body; and his whole 
conversation turning on the various lengths of the sermons he had 
heard, of which, it appeared, he was in the habit of listening to four 
every Sunday. ‘* Mr. Matthias preached exactly forty-eight mi- 
nutes. I was at Mr. Cooper’s exhortation at Plunket-street in the 
evening, and it was precisely fifty-three minutes.””—** And how many 
seconds ?”” said Mrs. Wentworth, smiling,—for she felt the ridicule 
of this. 

* Close to De Courcy were two very young men, who were com- 
paring the respective progress they had made in the conversion of 
some of their relations, ‘They spoke on this subject with a familiar- 
ity that certainly made De Courcy start.—‘* My aunt is almost en- 
tirely converted,” said one. *“ She never goes to church now, 
though she never missed early prayers at St. Thomas’s for forty years 
before. Now,” witha strange sort of triumph, “ how, is your sister 
converted as much as that !’’—-* Yes--yes—-she is,’ answered the 


other, eagerly ; ‘‘ for she burned her week’s preparation yesterday, 
and my mother’s too along with i 1. 64—67. 
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De Courcy in vain attempted to assimilate his conversation to 
that of the party, by quoting such religious works as were known 
to him. The chilling words ‘ Arminian’ or ‘ heterodox’ were 
applied to those popular preachers whose sermons he ventured 
to quote; and even Coelebs was appealed to without effect, as 
he was given to understand that Hannah More, however apos- 
tolical inthe eyes of Lord Orford, was held light in the estima- 
tion of the present system. Thus repulsed from the society of 
the gentlemen— 


‘When he arrived in the drawing-room, the same monotonous 
and repulsive stillness; the same dry circle (in whose verge no spirit 
could be raised) reduced him to the same petrifying medium with all 
around. The females were collected round the tea-table; the con- 
versation was carried on in pensive whispers ; a large table near them 
was spread with evangelical tracts, &c. The room was hung with 
dark-brown paper; and the four unsnuffed candles burning dimly 
(the light of two of them almost absorbed in the dark bays that co- 
vered the table on which they stood), gave just the light that Young 
might have written by, when the Duke of Grafton sent him a human 
skull, with a taper in it, as an appropriate candelabrum for his tra- 
gedy writing-desk. The ladies sometimes took up these tracts, shook 
a head of deep conviction over their contents, laid them down, and 
the same stillness recurred. The very hissing of the tea-urn, and the 
crackling of the coals, was arelief to De Courcy’s ears.’ 1. 69, 70. 

Notwithstanding the gloom and spiritual pride in which she 
had been educated, the beauty and sweet disposition of Eva 
burned with pure and pale splendour, like a lamp in a sepul- 
chre; and De Courcy nourished for her that desperate attach- 
ment with which youths of seventeen resign themselves to the 
first impression of the tender passion. He becomes in love—to 
pining, to sickness, almost to death; and at length prevails up- 
on his worthy and affectionate guardian to make proposals for 
him to the guardians of Eva. Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth both 
urge the utter impropriety of their countenancing a connexion 
between young persons so opposite in religious opinions; but 
are gradually compelled to ‘give ground,—the former by consi- 
deration of De Courcy’s worldly wealth, to which his religious 
opinions had not rendered him indifferent,—and his more ami- 
able wife, by her compassion for the state of the young Eva, 
and her discovering that he had awakened sentiments in the 
breast of Eva corresponding to his own. 

De Courcy is therefore received, on the footing of an acknow- 
ledged lover, into the house of the Wentworths, exposed how- 
ever to the persecutions of the father and many of his visiters, 
who were resolved at all rates to achieve his conversion. 

‘Charles at first yielded from timidity, or answered from com- 
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plaisance, but at length found himself, by the pertinacity of the dis- 
putants, inextricably involved in the mazes of controversy. Every 
hour he was called on to discuss or to decide on points above human 
comprehension ; he was pressed with importunities about his spiritual 
state, which was represented to depend on his adopting the separate 
creed of every individual speaker, with all its divisions and subdivi- 
sions, and shades of difference, that seemed to him to give to airy 
nothing * a local habitation and a name.” ’  p. 117. 

Even when he turned from this persecution to Eva, he did 
not at all times find the relief which he expected. Her purity, 
her inexperience, her timidity, and the absolute subjection of 
her mind to religious feeling exclusively, prevented her from 
understanding or returning the warmth of affection with which 
her lover regarded her. She was cold and constrained ; blam- 
ed herself for the slightest deviation into worldly passion and 
human feeling—in short, the person in the world least qualified 
to return the affection of an enthusiastic young Irishman. Her 
accomplishments were upon the same narrow and constrained 
scale as her feelings. She could discourse exquisite music, but 
not one earthly song ; and the warm expressions of human pas- 
sion which occurred in her evangelical hymns, were only ad- 
dressed to the Deity with an amorous pastoral feeling, which 
seemed to her lover equally unsuitable and nonsensical. Again, 
Eva, in her little sphere of enjoyments, cultivated drawing; 
but it was only that of flowers,—objects as pure, as fair, andas 
inanimate, we had almost said, as herself. ‘To feelings of imagi- 
nation and passion, she was equally averse and impassive ; and 
such appeared to be the tranquil purity of her still and orderly 
existence, that De Courcy felt it almost criminal to strive to 
awaken her imagination, ‘to delude her with the visions of fan- 
cy; and that it resembled the attempt of the fallen angels in 
Milton to ‘mingle strange fire’ with the lights of heaven. He 
did his best, however, and called in the aid of ancient and mo- 
dern bards to enable him to dispute the too exclusive empire of 
heaven in her bosom. 

“« Why are you so silent, Eva?’ he said, as they returned from 
the conventicle which the Wentworths frequented.—‘‘ | was think- 
ing of that fine text.”-—‘* What was it ?”’—* What was it?” said 
Eva, almost relinquishing his’ arm, from a feeling stronger and more 
unpleasant than surprise, for she had no idea of any one forgetting 
the text so soon.—‘‘I have a bad memory—-or a bad headach,” 
said De Courcy, trying to smile away her amazement—‘ or, per 
haps, | would rather hear it from your lips than those of that dark- 
browed sallow man.’”°—* It is little matter,” said Eva, ‘“ from 
what lips we bear the truth. The text was, ‘ God is Love.’ ”— 
‘Oh, Eva!” said De Courcy, under an impulse he could not re- 
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sist, “do we require any thing more than this dark-blue sky, this 
balmy air, those lovely stars that glitter like islands of light in an 
immeasurable ocean, aud point out our destination amid its bright 
and boundless infinity, to tell us that ‘God is Love?) Why must 
we learn it in the close and heated air of a conventicle, with all its 
repulsive accompaniments of gloomy looks, sombre habits, dim lights, 
nasal hymns? Are these the interpreters the Deity employs as the 
intimations of his love ?”’—* They are,”’ said Eva, awakened to an 
answer, but never thus awakened for more than a moment—* they 
are. For to the poor the gospel is preached, and they seldom feel 
any thing of the atmosphere but its inclemency,—to the sick, and 
they cannot encounter it,—to the unhappy, and they cannot enjoy 
it.” p. 149—144. 

It was scarce possible that this conflict should have long con- 
tinued, without the lover becoming colder, and more sensible to 
the various disagreeable points of his situation, or the beloved 
condescending to descend a few steps towards earth from the 
point of quietism which she occupied. De Courcy began to 
relax. Ball-rooms, billiard-tables, and theatres disputed the 
charms even of Eva’s society, since he could only enjoy it in 
the gloomy conventicle, or scarce less gloomy mansion of the 
Wentworths; and then, alternately repulsed by her coldness, 
and exasperated by the officious zeal of Wentworth, or the 
more studied insults of Macowen, who looked upon his addres- 
ses to Eva as an interference with his own views. At the mo- 
ment when the irreconcilable difference between his sentiments 
and habits, and those of all in Dominic Street, became less ca- 
pable of disguise, and just as the good man Wentworth was 
triumphing in an approaching controversy, in which a Soci- 
nian, a Catholic, an Arian, and an Arminian were, in knightly 
phrase, to keep the barriers against twelve resolute Catholics, 
De Courcy discovers in the papers the arrival of Madame Dal- 
matiani, the first singer, as well as the first tragic actress in 
Murope. This lady was pronounced, by the general report of 
Kurope, to be a Siddons, a Catalani, a La Tiranna, with all 
the terrible Medea graces, all the Muses in short, and all the 
Graces embodied in the form of a female of exquisite beauty. 
To De Courcy’s ill-timed eulogium on this celebrated perform- 
er, Wentworth answered in a strain of triumph, ‘ Every histrio- 
mastrix, trom Tertullian down to Prynne and Collier, might 
have been raised from the dead with joy. He cursed stages, 
stage-plays, stage-players, trequenters and abetters, from Thes- 
pis down to Mr. Harris and the committee of Drury-Lane, 
lamp-lighters, scene-shifters, and candle-snuffers inclusive, not 
forgetting a by-blow at De Courcy for visiting those tents of 
Kedar.’ The votary of the drama and its abominator parted 
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in mutual wrath, and De Courcy had-an additional motive, be- 
sides those of curiosity and interest, to go to the theatre: he 
desired to show his independence, and his sense of Wentworth’s 
illiberal prejudices. 

To the theatre, accordingly, he went, and the appearance 
and effect produced by this celebrated actress, is thus vividly 
described. 


‘ A brilliant audience, lights, music, and the murmur of delight- 
ed expectation, prepared Charles for a far different object from Eva, 
What a contrast, in the very introduction, between the dark habits, 
pale lights, solemn music, and awful language of a conventicle, and 
the gayety and splendour of atheatre! He felt already disposed to 
look with delight on one who was so brightly harbingered, though it 
was amid a scene so different his first impressions of passion had been 
received and felt. The curtain rose; and, in a few moments after, 
Madame Dalmatiani entered. She rushed so rapidly on the stage, 
and burst with such an overwhelming cataract of sound on the ear, 
in a bravura that seemed composed apparently not to task, but to 
defy the human voice, that all eyes were dazzled, and all ears stun- 
ned ; and several minutes elapsed before a thunder of applause tes- 
tified the astonishment from which the audience appeared scarcely 
then to respire. She was in the character of a princess, alternately 
reproaching and supplicating a tyrant for the fate of her lover; and 
such was her perfect self-possession, or rather the force with which 
she entered into the character, that she no more noticed the ap- 
plauses that thundered round her, than if she had been the indivi- 
dual she represented; and such was the illusion of her figure, her 
costume, her voice, and her attitudes, that in afew moments the in- 
spiration with which she was agitated was communicated to every 
spectator. The sublime and sculpture-like perfection of her form,—- 
the classical, yet unstudied undulation of her attitudes, almost con- 
veying the idea of a sybil or a prophetess under the force of ancient 
inspiration,—the resplendent and almost overpowering lustre of her 
beauty, her sun-like eyes, her snowy arms, her drapery blazing with 
diamonds, yet falling round her figure in folds as light as if the ze- 
phyrs had flung it there, and delighted to sport among its wavings; 
her imperial loveliness, at once attractive and commanding, and her 
voice developing all that nature could give, or art could teach, mad- 
dening the ignorant with the discovery of a new sense, and daring the 
scientific beyond the bounds of expectation or of experience, mocking 
their amazement, and leaving the ear breathless—All these burst at 
once on Charles, whose heart, and senses, and mind, reeled in in- 
toxication, and felt pleasure annihilated by its own excess.’— 

‘It was for the last scene she had reserved her powers,—those 
astonishing powers that could blend the most exquisite tones of me- 
lody with the fiercest agitations of passion, that could delight the 
ear, while they shook the soul. She came forward, after having 
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stabbed the tyrant to avenge the fate of her lover. Her dress was 
deranged,—her long black hair floated on her shoulders,—the flowers 
and diamonds that bound it were flung back,—and her bare arms, her 
dark fixed eyes, the unconscious look with which she grasped the 
dagger, and the unfelt motion with which from time to time she raised 
her hand to wipe off the trace of blood from her pale forehead, made 
the spectators almost tremble for the next victim of one who seemed 
armed with the beauty, the passions, and the terrors of an avenging 
goddess. Applauses that shook the house had marked every scene but 
the last. When the curtain dropt, a dead silence pervaded the whole 
theatre, and a deep sigh proclaimed relief from oppression no longer 
supportable.” I. p. 160—164. 


It cannot have escaped the intelligent reader, that this superb 
Queen of terror and sorrow, this mistress of all the movements 
of the human heart, is the highly accomplished, brilliant, and 
fascinating Zaira, the mother of the simple, retired, and evan- 
gelical Eva; and it can as little escape his penetration, that she 
is about to become the unconscious rival of her unfortunate 
child, in the affections of the fickle De Courcy. The death of 
her wretched husband had left Zaira possessed of the wealth 
which her talents had acquired, and she was now come to Ire- 
land, with the hope of obtaining from her father, some lights 
concerning the destiny of her infant child. By his stern injunc- 
tion, she retained her borrowed name and public character. 

De Courcy had a nominal guardian, a silly man of fortune, 
called Sir Richard Longwood, whose silly wife had presented 
him with two daughters, whom we must pronounce rather too 
silly for tle rank which they are represented as holding in good 
society. At the house and the parties of Lady Longwood, De 
Courcy is thrown into the society of Zaira, rendered doubly 
dangerous by her various talents and extent of cultivation, as 
well as her brilliancy of taste, feeling, mind, and manners, form- 
ing so strong a contrast with the uniform simplicity and limited 
character of poor Eva. Yet it was Eva whom he visited after 
the first evening spent in the fascinating society of Zaira, ere 
yet he paid his respects to the siren whose image had begun to 
eclipse her in his bosom. 


‘ Eva and her aunt were at work; the room was large ; the dark- 
brown paper, two candles dimly burning on the work-table, the silent 
quiet figures that sat beside it, the shelves loaded with volumes of di- 
vinity, the still sombrous air of every thing ; no musical instrument, no 
flowers, no paintings ; what a contrast to the scene he had last witness- 
ed, and to the scene he was hastening to!’ p. 199. 


Here he asked for books, and had his choice of Sandeman’s | 
Letters, Boston’s Fourfold State, Gill on Isaiah, or Owen on the 
Hebrews, Milton was the only author of genius permitted to 
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hold a place on these well-purged shelves. Milton De Coure 

began to read, but was soon silenced by Mrs. Wentworth’s g¢. 
vere remarks on the lapse of that great poet into the tenets of 
Baxterianism. The dulness of the party was disturbed, not en. 
livened by the arrival of old Wentworth, full primed for contro. 
versy, and his pockets stuffed with evangelical pamphlets. His 
violence and prejudices again hurry the fickle lover to the house 
of Madame Dalmatiani, where all was light and music, garlands 
and colours, beauty and genius. The mistress passed through 
apartments filled with groupes of the gay and the learned, where 
speech was without effort, and silence without ennui; where 
rare volumes, rich ornaments, classical statues and pictures, as 
well as the number of the attendants and splendour of the es- 
tablishment, showed that the proprietor was the favourite of 
fortune, as well as of nature. But her own presence was the 
principal charm. Her beauty, her musical talents, her taste, 
were alternately taxed tor their share of the festival. She con- 
versed with the various professors of the arts of poetry and of 
general literature, in a style various, as suited their different 
pursuits, like Cleopatra, giving audience to each ambassador at 
her court in his own native language. 

A friend, by name Montgomery, the same who first conduct- 
ed De Courcy to a methodist meeting-house, and who hin- 
self nourished a hopeless, but most generous passion for Eva, 
saw with alarm, that De Courcy preferred the dangerous man- 
sion of Madame Dalmatiani, and endeavoured more zealously 
than wisely, to reclaim the wanderer. What had Dominic 
Street to present, that could be opposed to Zaira’s palace of 
enchanted enjoyments? At one time a fierce controversy be- 
twixt Macowen and one of his pupils, a ‘ babe in grace,’ as his 
spiritual guide termed him, ‘to be fed with milk.’ 

‘ He was a man turned of fifty, six feet two inches high, broad and 
bulky in proportion, with an atrabilious complexion, a voice of thun- 
der, and a tread that shook the room. The contrast was unspeakably 
ridiculous. ‘Babe!’ murmured De Courcy; ‘“ Babe!” echoed 
Montgomery, and both had some difficulty in subduing their rebellious 
muscles to the placid stagnation that overspread the faces around them. 
—But the calm was of short continuance.—This Quinbus Flestrin, this 
man-mountain of a catechumen, came, not to sit with lowly docility at 
the feet of his teachers, but to prove that he was able to teach them. 
If he was a babe, as De Courcy said, ‘‘tetchy and wayward was his in- 
fancy ;” no ill-nursed, ill-tempered, captious, squalling brat, was ever 


a greater terror and torment in the nursery. He resisted, he retorted, 
he evaded, he parried, he contradicted, carped, and ‘ cavilled on the 
ninth part of a hair.” 

“Macowen lost his ground; then he lost his breath; then he lost 
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his temper ; scintillating eyes, quivering lips, and streaks of stormy red 
marking their brown cheeks, gave signal of fierce debate. All the 
weapons of fleshly warfare were soon drawn in the combat, and cer- 
tain words that would have Jed to a different termination of the dis- 
pute among men of this world, passed quick and high between them. 
Struck with shame, they paused—a dreary pause of sullen anger and 
reluctant shame:—‘* Now, shan’t we have a word of prayer,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, who had been watching them with as much deliberate 
enjoyment as an ancient Roman would a spectacle of gladiators.’ p. 
239—241. 

Amore edifying scene was that of Eva herself engaged in 
teaching a school of little orphans, whom she maintained out 
of her allowance, and educated from her own lips. Yet, even 
amid this most laudable employment, could the fantastic delica- 
cy of De Courcy, rendered more punctilious by the society of 
Zaira, find matter of offence. The dulness of the children, 
their blunders, their mingled brogues, their dirt, and all else 
that was unpleasing to the sense and the imagination, rendered 
the task even of clothing the naked, and instructing the igno- 
rant and fatherless, disgusting in the eyes of a delicate and 
somewhat selfish lover of the fine arts. 

These and similar scenes of contrast succeed to each other with 
great effect; and the feeble and vaciliating mind of De Courcy 
is alternately agitated by returning affection for Eva, aided by 
compassion and by asense of the cruelty and dishonour of de- 
serting her, and by the superior force of character of her more 
accomplished rival. It becomes daily more and more plain, 
that the weaker feeling must give way to that which was more 
strong and energetic, especially when Zaira, after one or two try- 
ing interviews, agrees to banish the name of love from their inti- 
macy, andto termit only intimate friendship, resolves her- 
self to adopt the task of preceptress to the bride of De Courcy, 
and transfer to her those accomplishments which too visibly en- 
chanted the heart of her susceptible friend. This specious ar- 
rangement is well ridiculed by Zaira’s correspondent, a French 
lady of fashion, having all the frivolty, the good nature, the 
tact and perception of character proper to one who filled a high 
place in the Parisian beau monde; and Zaira’s eyes became 
opened to the real state of her affections. Meanwhile, the 
continued operation of contrast alienates De Courcy still fur- 
ther from the gentle Eva, and attaches him more firmly to her 
brilliant rival. A thunder-storm frightens Eva into a state of 
insensibility. Another thunder-storm surprising a party of 
pleasure, amid the romantic region of the Wicklow mountains, 
gives Zaira the opportunity of exhibiting courage at once he- 
roic and philosophical. All circumstances combine to show 
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that De Courcy’s hastily formed engagement with Eva will not 
and cannot come toa good issue. ‘The fiendish hag from whose 
power De Courcy had delivered her, appears upon the scene, 
again and again crossing the stage like an evil-presaging appa- 
rition. One of the most frightful of these appearances takes 
place during a great fire in Dublin, to the progress of which 
Zaira and De Courcy are witnesses. The scene is described 
with much terrible grandeur. 


* All was life, though it was the hour of repose ; and all was light, 
terrible light, though the sky was as dark as December midnight. They 
attempted to ascend Cork-hill ; that was rendered impossible by the 
crowd ; and winding another way through lanes, of which the reader 
may be spared the names, they got into Fishamble Street. Man 
fearful intimations of the danger struck them there.—The hollow 
rolling of the fire-engines, so distinct in their sound ;—the cries of 
** clear the way,” from the crowd, who opened their dense tumultuous 
mass for the passage, and instantly closed again ;--the trampling of the 
cavalry on the wet pavement, threatening, backing, facing among the 
crowd ;—the terrible hollow knocking on the pavement, to break open 
the pipes for water, which was but imperfectly supplied ;—the bells 
of all the neighbouring churches, St. John’s, St. Werburgh’s, St. 
Bride’s, and the deep tremendous toll of Christ-church, mingled with, 
but heard above all, as if it summoned the sufferers to prepare, not for 
life but for death, and poured a kind of defiance on the very efforts it 
was rung to invite them to. All this came at once on them, as they en- 
tered Fishamble Street, from a wretched lane through which they had 
been feeling their way. They emerged from it; and when they did, 
the horrors of the conflagration burst on themat once. The fire, con- 
fined in the sphere of its action, amidst warehouses thickly enclosed, 
bust in terrible volumes above the tops of the houses, and seemed like 
a volcano, of which no one could see the crater. 

‘On the steps of St. John’s Church, a number were collected. 
They had snatched the furniture from their miserable lodgings ; piled 
it up in the street, where the guard were watching it, and now sat pa- 
tiently in the open air to see their habitations reduced to ashes, un- 
knowing where they were to rest their heads that night. 

‘ All the buildings in the neighbourhood were strongly illuminated 
by the fire, and still more strongly (though partially from time to 
time) by lights held out by the inhabitants from their windows, from 
the shops to the attics, six stories high ; and the groupes below flash- 
ing out in the light, and disappearing in the darkness, their upturned 
faces, marked with the shifting traces of fear, horror, defiance, and 
despair, presented a subject for Salvator. No banditti, in the darkest 
woods of the Appennines, illuminated only by lightning, ever showed 
more fearful wildness of expression, or more picturesque distortion of 
attitude. Just then the flames sunk for a moment, but, rising again, 
instantly poured forth a volume of light, that set the whole horizon 
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in ablaze. There was a shriek from the crowd, that seemed rather 
like the cry of triumph than despair. It is certain, that a people like 
the Irish, whose imagination is stronger than any other of their intel- 
lectual faculties, can utter cries of delight at the sight of a splendid 
conflagration that is consuming their dwellings. 

‘The last burst of flames produced a singular effect. The buildings 
in Castle Street (below the range of the illumination) lay in complete 
darkness—darkness more intense from the surrounding light, and the 
tower and spire of St. Werburgh’s, (it had then a fantastically elegant 
spire), by their height in the horizon, caught the whole effect of the 
fire, and appeared like a fairy palace of flame, blazing and built among 
the clouds.’ II. p. 101—105. 


Amidst this scene of horror and sublimity, rushes forth the 
beggar maniac, bursting through the crowd with irresistible 
force, and planting herself opposite to Zaira. 


‘She was, as usual, in rags, and as the strong light gleamed on 
her hoary streaming hair, her wild features, and her wilder attire, 
she seemed fit to act the prompting and exulting fury who stood by 
Nero when he surveyed from his tower Rome in flames, which his 
own orders had kindled, and which his own orders (it is said) forbid 
to be extinguished. She began her usual wild dance, regardless of 
the crowd, and of the terrible cause of their assembling, and min- 
gled, from time to time, exclamations in a voice between recitative 
and singing, that seemed modulated to the music of invisible and infer- 
nal spirits. It was very singular of this woman, that though her accent 
was perfectly Irish, her expressions were not so; her individual feel- 
ing seemed to swallow up and overwhelm her nationality. Wherever 
she was, she seemed perfectly alone—alone alike amid the mountains 
of Wicklow or the multitudes of Dublin ; all times, circumstances, and 
persons seemed to yield to the single, mysterious, undefinable feeling 
that always governed and inspired her; and while it made her an object 
of supreme terror to all others, made all others objects of supreme 
contempt to her.’ II. p. 107, 108. 

As she attempted to seize upon Zaira, of whose individuality 
she retained some imperfect recollection, she was forced back 
by De Courcy. 

*«* Have you no touch of nature in ye?” said the woman, suddenly 
and fearfully altering her tone, and clinging close and closer to 
Zaira. ‘* Do you know who (whom) it is you drive away ?—Have ye 
no touch of nature in ye ?—Oh, these hands are withered, but how 
often they have clasped you round that white neck !—Oh, these hairs 
are gray, but how often have you played with them when they were 
as black and as bright as your own !—Sorrow for you has turned them 
white. Oh, look upon me.—look upon me on my knees. I don’t know 
your name now, but you should never have forgot mine. Oh, have ye 
no nature in you, and I kneeling on the cold stones before my own !””” 
fT. 112, 113. 
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These ominous curses were prophetic. The departure of 
Zaira for the Continent brought De Courcy’s apostasy to a crisis, 
Her father having died suddenly, deprived her of every clue, as 
she thought, to discover where her child existed; and the disco. 
very of how far her affections were like to hurry her, was ano- 
ther motive for her departure. She saw De Courcy once more, 
however, and the result of their interview was, his obtaining 
permission to attend her to the Continent on the footing of a 
companion, who, at the expiry of a twelvemonth, might claim 
possession of her hand. There is a letter of the deserted and 
heart-broken Eva to her faithless lover, which abounds with 
touches of beautiful and natural feeling. She thanked him for 
the wholesome cruelty which had restored to heaven a heart 
which, for his sake, had begun to love the world. She forgave 
him, and concluded with this pathetic prophecy. 

«« You will return in spring; in spring, you will be back with your 
triumphant beautiful bride : perhaps you will visit this room from some 
lingering feeling; you will see the flowers, the books, the music you 
once loved, all in their place, where you formerly wished to see them; 
and perhaps you will ask, where am /.—‘‘I came,” says the eastern 
tale you told me, ‘“‘to the tombs of my friends, and asked where are 
they ? and echo answered, Where ?”’ {1. 276. 


In the hope of rendering her juvenile lover all that was 
worthy, as she already accounted him all that was amiable, 
Zaira had yielded to the culpable weakness of becoming acces- 
sory to his breach of promise. She had not doubted that she 
could attach him to her by the double charms of beauty and 
talent, added to those of superior intellect. But Paris—that 
Paris in which even the lover of the Princess of Babylon be- 
came disloyal—was doomed to prove the vanity of her expec- 
tations. 

The fidelity of a man is like the virtue of a female when it 
has succumbed in one temptation,—the sense of fine feeling is 
lost, and it seldom resists another. Yet, we are far from think- 
ing the second defection of Charles De Courcy, amiable and 
generous as he is painted, as half so probably motived as his 
first offence against the code of constancy. His desertion of 
the simple and narrow-minded Eva for a woman of such bril- 
liant talent and powers as Zaira, while it was highly blame- 
worthy, is but too probable an occurrence. But that, unsated 
by possession, and witnessing the prodigious effects produced 
by Zaira’s talents on all that was brave and illustrious in Eu- 
rope, and which was then (in 1814) assembled in Paris, he 
should have wantonly deserted the sacred object of his affec- 
tions, and preferred to her, for ever so short a space, a certain 
Kulatie de ‘Terranges, so inferior to her in all respects, exceeds 
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every extended limit of indulgence which we can allow to a 
susceptible and fickle disposition, fixes upon Mr. Maturine’s 
hero the odious character of a male coquette, and makes us al- 
most identify a character so effeminate with that ascribed by 
the satirist to a countryman of De Courcy’s— 

A motley figure of the Fribble tribe, 

Which heart can scarce conceive or pen describe, 

Nor male nor female neither, and yet both 

Of neuter gender, though of Irish growth, 

A six foot suckling, mincing in its gait, 

Affected, peevish, prim and delicate. 

Lest we should appear, however, to have judged too harshly 
of De Courcy, we will briefly recapitulate the various motives 
alleged for his a second time breaking the most solemn ties that 
aman can form, and deserting Zaira in Paris, as he had desert- 
ed Evain Dublin. The blaze of Zaira’s mental superiority 
seems to have become too scorching for De Courcy to bear, 


when he was no longer screened by the opportunity of retiring. 


to contrast its brilliancy with the more calm moonlight charac- 
ter of Eva. She had pretensions, besides, to guide and to in- 
struct him; and no man cares to be guided and instructed by a 
woman. Moreover, in the opinion of an experienced French- 
man, Zaira was trop exigeante, too determined to dazzle and to 
delight, and to inspire every moment with rapture of one descrip- 
tion or another. ‘Pleasure itself, so protracted,’ says this con- 
noisseur, ‘so exaggerated, must become pain. It is like the 
punishment of Regulus, cutting off the eyelids toturn the light 
of the suninto torture.’ Besides, there was the dissipation of 
Parisian soeiety, and the shame of being seen one of the train of 
an actress—he a gentleman of fortune and birth; and there was 
the discovery, that Zaira had been a wife anda mother, which 
she had imprudently left him to receive from others; and there 
was a letter of expostulation from his kind guardian, conjuring 
him to avoid a disgraceful alliance, and not to suffer himself to 
be trailed over the Continent, the overgrown pupil of a female 
pedagogue. J.astly, there was a natural love of change, and 
some regret after the discarded Eva. If all these reasons can- 
not palliate De Courcy’s second apostasy to the reader, we must 
abandon him to their severest condemnation for deserting Zaira, 
and announce his speedy return to Ireland. It was in vain that 
she degraded herself by following him even in the streets—it was 
impossible to recall his affections. ‘The arrival of Montgomery, 
with intelligence that Eva was in a deep decline, brought his re- 
solution to a crisis, and he quitted Paris. From this period there 
is little more occasion for narrative. The author traces the vari- 
ous steps by which Eva approaches to the harbour where there is 
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rest from each earthly storm—the affectionate services of her 
adopted mother—the selfish speculations of Wentworth, and the 
more basely selfish brutalities of the vile Tartuffe Macowen, 
With the history of Eva’s graduated decline, is contrasted the 
despairing state of. Zaira; her conferences and controversies 
with Cardonneau, a French sceptical philosopher; her escape 
from his snares; her resolution to become a devotee, and her 
horror at finding herself unable to entertain that warmth of en- 
thusiastic zeal necessary to give effect to the Catholic nostrum of 
penance ; her resolution to put herself to death, with all the 
preparations which she solemnly adopted ; and her abandoning 
her purpose, startled by an impressive dream or vision, which 
impelled her to follow her versatile lover to Ireland. All these 
moods of a despairing mind are well described, but too much 
protracted. The mind becomes weary of accumulated horrors, 
having all reference to the same person and set of events, and 
belonging to a catastrophe which is inevitable, and full in view, 
The skill of the author, his knowledge of the human mind, his 
talent at expressing sorrow, in all the varieties of her melan- 
choly language, proves unequal to the task—during the first 
perusal at least—of securing unwearied attention. His labours 
seem as if they were employed to diversify or adorn a long strait 
avenue of yews and cypresses, terminating in the full view of 
a sepulchre. — 

At length, however, the various persons of the narrative, pur 
suers and pursued, are reassembled in Dublin. De Courcy— 
his own health destroyed by remorse and the conflict of con- 
tending passions, dares to solicit an interview with Eva—dares 
to confide his repentance to Mrs. Wentworth, with whose charac- 
ter, naturally warm and even passionate, though now subjected 
to the control of religion, the reader has been already made ac- 
quainted. We have no hesitation in placing the meeting be- 
twixt this lady and the penitent who had wounded her peace so 
bitterly, by the side of the pathetic scenes of the same sort in 
Richardson. But we have been already too liberal in quota- 
tions ; and the conclusion of the tale must be briefly summed up. 
In her wanderings through Dublin, Zaira finds her maniac mo- 
ther on her deathbed ; and learus from her the fact, that she had 
been the unconscious rival of her own daughter, and the means 
of her descending to an untimely grave. After this communica- 
tion, made with the same wild and impressive dignity with which 
Mr. Maturine has all along invested this person, the unhappy 
woman expires; and the yet more unhappy Zaira hastens to 
Wentworth Street, where she finds Eva just dead. De Courcy 
also slept, to awake no more; and the author thus closes his 
melancholy narrative. 
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‘ The following spring, the Miss Longwoods, gay and happy, were 
escorted by youthful, titled bridegrooms into that very church. They 
entered it fluttering in bridal finery ; and as they quitted it, their steps 
trod lightly on the graves of De Courcy and Eva.—Such is the condi- 
tion of life. e 

‘ Zaira still lives, and lives in Ireland. A spell seems to 
bind her to the death-place of her daughter and lover. Her ta- 
lents are gone, at least they are no longer exerted: The oracles may 
still be there, but it is only the tempest of grief that now scatters 
their leaves. Like Carathis in the vaults of Eblis, her hand is con- 
stantly pressed on her heart, in token of the fire that is burning there 
for ever; and those who are near her, constantly hear her repeat, 
‘* My child—I have murdered my child!” When great talents are 
combined with calamity, their union forms the tenth wave of human 
suffering ;—grief becomes inexhaustible from the unhappy fertility of 
genius,—and the serpents that devour us, are generated out of our 
own vitals.’ III. 407, 408. 


The length of our analysis, and of our quotations, are the 
best proof of the pleasure with which we have read this moral 
and interesting tale,—and may stand in place of eulogy. We 
have also hinted at some of the author’s errors; and we must 
now, in all candour and respect, mention one of considerable 
importance, which the reader has perhaps anticipated. It re- 
spects the resemblance betwixt the character and fate of Zaira 
and Corinne,-—a coincidence so near, as certainly to deprive Mr. 
Maturine of all claim to originality, so far as this brilliant and 
well painted character is concerned. In her accomplishments, 
in her beauty, in her talents, in her falling a victim to the pas- 
sion of a fickle lover, Zaira closely resembles her distinguished 
prototype. Still, however, she is Corinne in Ireland, contrast- 
ed with other personages, and sustaining a different tone of feel- 
ing and conversation and argument ; so that we pardon the want 
of originality of conception, in consideration of the new lights 
thrown upon this interesting female, who, in the full career of 
successful talent, and invested with all the glow of genius, sa- 
crifices the world of taste and of science for an unhappily-placed 
affection. On the other hand, the full praise, both of inven- 
tion and execution, must be allowed to Mr. Maturine’s sketch 
of Eva—so soft, so gentle, so self-devoted—such a mixture of 
the purity of heaven with the simplicity of earth, concealing the 
most acute feelings under the appearance of devout abstraction, 
and unable to express her passion otherwise than by dying for 
it. The various impressions received by good and by bad dis- 
positions from the profession of methodistical or evangelical te- 
nets, form a curious chapter in the history of our modern man- 
ners. Mr. Maturine has used the scalpel, not we think un- 
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fairly, but with professional rigour and dexterity, in anatomizing 
the effects of a system which is making way amongst us with 
increasing strength, and will one day have its influence on the 
fate perhaps of nations. But we resume our criticisms. The 
character of De Courcy we will not resume ;—it is provokingly 
inconsistent ; and we wish the ancient fashion of the Devil flying 
‘off with false-hearted lovers, as in the ballad of the Wandering 
Prince of Troy, had sustained no change in his favour. 

Indeed, such a catastrophe would not have been alien to the 
genius of Mr. Maturine, who, in the present as well as in for- 
mer publications, has shown some desire to wield the wand of 
the enchanter, and to call in the aid of supernatural horrors. 
While De Courcy was in the act of transferring his allegiance 
from Eva to Zaira, the phantom of the latter—her wraith as we 
call in Scotland the apparition of a living person—glides past 
him, arrayed in white, with eyes closed, and face pale and co- 
lourless, and is presently afterwards seen lying beneath his feet 
as he assists Zaira into the carriage. Eva has a dream, corres- 
ponding to the apparition in all its circumstances. This inci- 
dent resembles one which we have read in our youth in Aubrey, 
Baxter, or some such savoury and sapient collector of ghost- 
stories; but we chiefly mention it, to introduce a remarkable 
alteration in the tragedy of Bertram, adopted by the author, 
we believe, with considerable regret. It consists in the retrench- 
ment of a passage or two of great poetical beauty, in which 
Bertram is represented as spurred to the commission of his great 
crimes, by the direct agency of a supernatural and malevolent 
being. We have been favoured with a copy of the lines by a 
particular friend and admirer of the author, to whom he pre- 
sented the manuscript copy of his play, in which alone they 
exist. The Prior, in his dialogue with Bertram, mentions 
the dark knight of the forest, 
So from his armour named and sable helm, 
Whose unbarred vizor mortal never saw. 
He dwelis alone; no earthly thing lives near him, 
Save the hoarse raven croaking o’er his towers, 
And the dank weeds muffling his stagnant moat. 

Bertram. Vl ring a summons on his barred portal 
Shall make them through their dark valves rock and ring, 

Prior. Thou’rt mad to take the quest.—Within my memory 
One solitary man did venture there. 
Dark thoughts dwelt with him, which he sought to vent. 
Unto that dark compeer we saw his steps, 
In winter’s stormy twilight, seek that pass— 
But days and years are gone, and he returns not. 

Bertram. What fate befel him there ? 

Prior, The manner of his end was never known. 
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Bertram. That man shall be my mate—Contend not with me— 
Horrors to me are kindred and society. 
Or man, or fiend, he hath won the soul of Bertram. 

Bertram is afterwards discovered alone, wandering near the fatal tower, 
and describes the effect of the awful interview which he had courted. 

Bertram. Was it a man or fiend ?—Whate’er it was 
It hath dealt wonderfully with me— 

All is around his dwelling suitable ; 

The invisible blast to which the dark pines groan, 

The unconscious tread to which the dark earth echoes, 

The hidden waters rushing to their fall, 

These sounds of which the causes are not seen 

I love, for they are like my fate mysterious— 

How tower’d his proud formthrough the shrouding gloom, 

How spoke the eloquent silence of its motion, 

How through the barred vizor did his accents 
Roll their rich thunder on their pausing soul ! 
And though his mailed hand did shun my grasp, 
And though his closed morion hid his feature, 
Yea all resemblance to the face of man, 
I felt the hollow whisper of his welcome, 
I felt those unseen eyes were fix’d on mine, 
If eyes indeed were there 
Forgotton thoughts of evil, still-born mischiefs, 
Foul fertile seeds of passion and of crime, 


4 That wither'd in my heart’s abortive core, 
| Rous’d their dark battle at his trumpet-peal : 





So sweeps the tempest o’er the slumbering desert, 
Waking its myriad hosts of burning death : 
So calls the last dread peal the wandering atoms 
- Of blood and bone and flesh and dust-worn fragments, 
In dire array of ghastly unity, 
To bide the eternal summons— 
1 am not what I was since I beheld him— 
1 was the slave of passion’s ebbing sway—— 
(ll is condensed, collected, callous now— 
‘The groan, the burst, the fiery flash is o’er, 
Down pours the dense and darkening lava-tide, 
\rresting life and stilling all beneath it. 
Enter two of his band observing him. 
First Robber. Sees’t thou with what a step of pride he stalks 
Thou hast the dark knight of the forest seen ; 
For never man, from living converse come, 
‘Trod with such step or flash’d with eye like thine. 
Second Robber. And hast thou of a truth seen the dark knight ? 
Bertram (turning on him suddenly). Thy hand is chill’d with fear 
—Well! shivering craven 
Say I have seen him--wherefore dost thou gaze ? 
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Long’st thou for tale of goblin-guarded portal ? 
Of giant champion whose spell-forged mail 
Crumbled to dust at sound of magic horn— 
Banner of sheeted flame whose foldings shrunk 
To withering weeds that o’er the battlements 
Wave to the broken spell—or demon-blast 
Of winded clarion whose fell summons sinks 
To lonely whisper of the shuddering breeze 
O’er the charm’d towers 
First Robber. Mock me not thus—Hast met him of a truth ’— 
Bertram. Well, fool— 
First Robber. Why then heaven's benison be with you. 
Upon this hour we part—farewell for ever. 
For mortal cause | bear a mortal weapon— 
But man that leagues with demons lacks not man. 


The description of the fiend’s port and language,—the effect 
which the conference with him produces upon Bertram’s mind,— 
the terrific dignity with which the intercourse with such an asso- 
ciate invests him, and its rendering him a terror even to his own 
desperate banditti,—is all well conceived, and executed in a 
grand and magnificent strain of poetry ; and, in the perusal, sup- 
posing the reader were carrying his mind back to the period 
when such intercourse between mortals and demons was consi- 
dered as matter of indisputable truth, the story acquires proba- 
bility and consistency, even from that which is in itself not only 
improbable but impossible. The interview with the incarnate fiend 
of the forest, would, in these days, be supposed to have the same 
effect upon the mind of Bertram, as the ‘ metaphysical aid’ of 
the witches produces upon that of Macbeth, awakening and sti- 
mulating that appetite for crime, which slumbered in the bosom 
of both, tillcalled forth by supernatural suggestion. Atthe same 
time, while we are happy to preserve a passage of such singu- 
lar beauty and power, we approve of the taste which retrench- 
ed it in action. The suadente diabolo is now no longer a phrase 
even in our indictments ; and we fear his Satanic Majesty, were 
he to appear on the stage in modern times, would certainly in- 
cur the appropriate fate of damnation. 

To return to the present work.—We observe, with pleasure, 
that Mr. Maturine has put his genius under better regulation 
than in his former publications, and retrenched that luxuriance 
of language, and too copious use of ornament, which distin- 
guishes the authors and orators of Ireland, whose exuberance 
of imagination sometimes places them in the predicament of 
their honest countryman, who complained of being run away 
with by his legs. This excessive indulgence of the imagination 
is proper to a country where there is more genius than taste, 
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and more copiousness than refinement of ideas. But it is an 
error to suffer the weeds to rush up with the grain, though 
their appearance may prove the richness of thesoil. There is 
atime when an author should refrain, like Job, ‘ even from 
good words—though it should be pain to him.’—And although 
we think Mr. Maturine has reformed that error indifferently 
well, in his present work, we do pray him, in his future com- 
positions, to reform it altogether. For the rest, we dismiss 
him with our best wishes, and not without hopes that we may 
again meet him in the maze of fiction, since, although he has 
threatened, like Prospero, to break his wand, we have done 
our poor endeavour to save his book from being burned. 
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Works in which they occur, and deduced .from their Originals. Abridg- 
ed from the quarto Edition, by the Author, John Jamieson, D.D. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. 14s. 

The Angler’s Vade Mecum, containing a descriptive Account of the 
Water Flies, their Seasons, and the kind of Weather that brings them 
most on the Water. The whole represented in 12 coloured plates: 
To which is added, a Description of the different Baits used in Angling, 
and where found. By W. Carroll. 12mo. 9s. 

An Address to the Honourable Committee for the Relief of Distress- 
ed Seamen ; containing the Outline of an effectual Plan for that pur- 
pose, pointing out Defects in the Payment of Seamen’s Wages, and in 
the manner of taking Sea-apprentices. 2s. Gd. 

Anti-Duello, or the Duell’s Anatomie: A Treatise, in which is 
discussed the Lawfulness and Unlawfulness of single Combats : first 
printed in the year 1632, with a Preface by the Editor, and an Appen- 
dix, containing the case of Lord Rae and Mr. Ramsey, and James Clufl. 
Svo. 2s. 

Adventures of a Post-Captain. By a Naval Officer, with Twenty- 
five Plates by Mr. Williams. Royal8vo. 11. 4s. 

British Field Sports. By W.H. Scott; with many beautiful En- 
gravings. Demy 8vo. 1l. 18s.; royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

Sketches of Curvilinear Hot-houses, with a Description of the va- 
rious purposes in Horticultural and General Architecture, to which a 
solid Iron Sash Bar, lately invented, is applicable. By J. C. Loudon, 
F. L78. de. 2s. 

A Review of the Domestic Fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland 
By Robert Fraser, Esq. 4to. 18s. 
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The Gardener’s Companion, or Horticultural Calendar, edited from 
the original manuscripts of J. Abercrombie. By J. Mean, gardener 
to Sir Abr. Hume, Bart. 2s. 

The Science of Horticulture, including a Practical System of the 
Management of Fruit-trees ; arranged on demonstrative physiological 
principles. Llustrated by Sketches, in twelve Plates, with a Com- 
mentary on the works of Bradley, Hitt, Miller, Forsyth, Knight, Kir- 
wan, Sir Humphry Davy, and Mrs. Ibbottson. By Joseph Hayward. 
lvol. 8vo. 12s. 

The Political Mischiefs of Popery, or Arguments demonstrating 
that the Romish Religion ruins all those Countries wherein it is the 
established Religion. By a Person of Quality, a Native of France; 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part VII. 
(and last) of vol. Il. 15s. 6d. 

Experimental Researches concerning the Philosophy of Permanent 
Colours, and the best means of producing them, by Dyeing, Calico- 
Printing, &c. By Edward Bancroft, M. D. 2 vol. 8vo. _ 1. 16s. 

La Prima Musa Clio, or the Divine Traveller ; exhibiting a Series 
of Writings obtained in the Ecstasy of Magnetic Sleep. Translated 
from the Italian of C. A. de Valdiere. By Geo. Baldwin. 8vo. 11. Is. 

The Music, or Melody and Rythmus of Language. By James 
Chapman. 8vo. 

Epistolary Curiosities—Series the first, consisting of unpublished 
Letters of the seventeenth Century, illustrative of the Herbert Fami- 
ly; of the reigns of James I.—Charles I.—Charles If.—James II.— 
and William III. &c. &c. with Notes and an Appendix. Edited by 
Rebecca Warner, of Beech Cottage, Bath. Parts I. and II. 

No. I. Studies of Flowers from Nature. By Miss Smith. 10s. 6d. 

No. I. Of Italian Scenery, or Views of the most remarkable, cele- 
brated, or admired Points of Italy, from Drawings taken in the year 
1817. By E. F. Batty. Imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The English and French, and French and English Cambist ; or, 
Tables of Exchange, from one farthing to a million pounds sterling, 
and from one denier to a million livres. By John Henry Brohier, 
late Superintendant of the Toulouese Emigrants. In one portable vo- 
lume. 8s. bound. 

Observations on Banks for Savings, showing the Expediency of 
making the Principle on which they are founded applicable to Clerks 
in Public Offices, and all large Establishments of Mechanics, La- 
bourers, &c. 1s, 6d. 

Chess Exercises ; intended as a Companion and Sequel to the Prac- 
tical Chess Grammar. By H. S. Kenney. Foolsc. 8vo. 7s. 

North of England and Scotland in 1704. Foolsc. 8vo. 5s. 

A short Account of the Pindaries, preceded by Historical Notices 
of the different Mahratta States, By an Officer in the Service of the 
East India Company. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and Treatment of the Pri- 
soners of War at Auxonne, Longwy, &c. from 1810 to 1814, with 
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an Account of the Epidemic in the latter place in 1813. By Farrell 
Mulvey,M D. 4s. 

Lectures on the English Poets, delivered at the Surrey Institution, 
By William Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Epistolary Curiosities, Series the Second and last; consisting of 
unpublished Letters of the 17th Century. Edited by Rebecca War. 
ner. Qs. 

A Reply to Mr. Urquhart’s Letters on Impressment, with an Ex- 
position of the real Cause of the Difficulties which have arisen in 
procuring Men for the Navy in time of War, and an Explanation of 
the Circumstances which induced so many British Seamen to serve 
on board of American Vessels during the late War. By an Officer in 
the Navy. 3s. ; 

A Selection of Facts from the best Authorities, arranged so as to 
form an Outline of the Geology of England and Wales. By William 
Phillips. 8s. 

An Essay on the Origin and Operation of the Dry Rot; to which 
are annexed, Suggestions for the Cultivation of Forest Trees, and an 
Abstract of the Forest Laws. By Robert M‘William. 4to. 1/. 1s. 

Stereoplia, or the Practical Defence of the Horse’s Foot considered. 
By ®racy Clark, F. L. 8. with plates. 10s. 6d. 

A System of Book-keeping, adapted solely for the Use of Saving- 
banks, with Tables: to which is now added a Supplement. By G. 
Booth. 5s. 

A Biographical Narrative and Satirical Work, called Prodigious, or 
Childe Paddie in London. 3vol. 11. 4s. 

Gravity and Levity, in Prose and Verse. 7s. 

Various new Systems and Documents, for the better Duration and 
evident Preservation of all Ships, their Crews and Cargoes, &c. &c. 
in the most awful Moments of impending Danger, unattended with 
Expense to the Nation or the Individual, by which thousands of Ships 
and millions of Lives will eventually be preserved, the Means being 
always at hand, and in their own power. By Abraham Bosquett. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Human Life, with Variations, or the Chapter of Accidents. By 
Caroline Herbert. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, con- 
taining Dissertations on the Ruins of Rome, and an Essay on Italian 
Literature. j+y John Hobhouse, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

More © houghts ‘still on the State of the West India Colonies, and 
the Proceedings of the African Institution: with Observations on the 
Speech of James Stephens, Esq. By J. Maryatt,M. P. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the Trust-Oath, containing a Statement of the In- 
terrogatories that may be put to the Freeholder, and Remarks on the 
Answers that must be made ; calculated to explain the Nature of no- 
minal and fictitious Votes. Is. 6d. 

Some Account of the recently discovered periodic annual System of 
the Weather of the British Islands, with Objections thereto, stated and 
answered. Is., 
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The History and Character of Grace Snodgrass. 2s. 

Remarks on Scotch Entails, and the New Notions; or Roups, Rack- 
rents, and Ruin, with a Hint for the Speedy and effectual Abolition of 
even English Poor Rates. In Letters toa learned Friend ; by a Coun- 
try Gentleman. 2s. 

A Discourse read at a Meeting of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, 10th March, 1818. By Andrew Duncan, Senior, M. D. P. 
Is. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Edinensis, Vol. II, Part Il. 8s, 

Report for the Directors of the Town’s Hospital of Glasgow, on the 
Management of the City Poor, the Suppression of Mendicity, and the 
Principles of the Plan for the New Hospital ; with an Appendix. 8vo. 
3s. extra boards. 

Epistolary Curiosities : Series the First of Unpublished Letters of 
the Seventeenth Century, illustrative of the Herbert family. Edited 
by Rebecca Warner, of Beech Cottage, Bath. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into some of the most curious and interesting subjects 
of History, Antiquity, andScience. By ‘l‘homas Moir, Member of the 
College of Justice, Edinburgh. 12mo. 

A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents, with the Method of regulating 
their course and channels. By Paul Frisi. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Hallam, Esq. 2 vol. 4to. 3/1. 3s. 

Anecdotes sur la Cour et l’Intérieur de la Famille de Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Strictures on the Uses and Defects of Parish Registers and Bills of 
Mortality. By G. M. Burrows,M.D.F.L.S. 8vo. 3s. 

On conducting Air by forced Ventilation, and regulating the Tem- 
perature in Dwellings: with a Description of the Application of the 
Principles as established in Covent-Garden Theatre and Lloyd’s Sub- 
scription Rooms. By the Marquis de Chabanes. 8vo. 6s. 

Remarks on two Articles in the Edinburgh Review, on the Causes 
and Cure of Pauperism. By the Author of Letters from Scotland. 
8vo. Is. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and Treatment, of the Pri- 
soners of War at Auxonne, Longwy, &c. from the year 1800 to 1814 ; 
with an Account of the Epidemic, as it appeared in the latter Place in 
1813. By Farrell Mulvey,M D. 4s. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. VIII. Part 
HI. 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. By Thomas 
Brown, M.D. Third Edit. 15s. 

MUSIC. 

An Exposition of the Musical System of Mr. Logier, with Stric- 
ee his Chiroplast. By a Committee of Professors in London 
2s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Index Testaceologicus, or a Catalogue of Shells, British and Fo- 
reign; arranged according to the Linnean system, with the Latin and 
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English names, and references to figures and places where found. B 
W. Wood, F. R.S. and L.S. author of Zoography and General Con- 
chology, &c. 8vo. 9s. 

A Guide to Botany, or a Familiar Illustration of the Linnzan Clas- 
sification of Plants. With coloured engravings. By James Miller, 
M.D. 12mo. 7s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales of My Landlord, Second Series, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish-clerk of Gandercleugh. 
4 vol. 32s. 

Benignity, or the Ways of Happiness: aserious novel, selected 
(with additional conversations) from the works of Henry Brooke, Esq. 
ByaLady. 12mo. 5s. 

The Steyne : a satirical novel. 3S vol. 1. Is. 

Woman, or Minor Maxims: asketch. 2 vol. 11s. 

The Soldiers of Venezuela, a tale. 2 vol. 12mo. 

Dunethvin, or the Visit to Paris. 4 vol. 11. Qs. 

Genevieve, or the Orphan’s Visit. By Mrs. Strutt (late Mrs. Byron.) 
3 vol. 16s. 6d. . 

Voyage to Locuta. By Lemuel Gulliver, jun. 4s. 

Tales of My Landlady; edited by Peter Puzzlebrain, Assistant to 
the Schoolmaster of Gandercleugh. 3 vol. 

Parish Priest inIreland. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette. By MadameGenlis. 2vol. 10s. 6d. 

Bath. By the author of Brighton, or the Steyne. 3 vol. 

Felix Alvarez, or Manners in Spain. By Alexander R. C. Dallas, 
Esq. 3vol. 18s. 

Constancy and Leopold. By Madame Yossy, authoress of Switzer- 
land. 4vol. 12mo. 1. 4s. 

Undine: a fairy romance ; translated from the original German of 
Baron de la Motte Fouque. By G. Soane, A. B. 12mo. 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other tales (in prose). By James 
Hogg, in2vol. 14s. 

Llewellyn; or, the Vale of Phlinlimmon, a novel. 3 vol. 12mo. 21s. 

Marriage,a novel. 3vol. 12mo. 11. Is. 

The Maid of Killarney; or Albrin and Flora: a modern Tale. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Sophia; or the dangerous Indiscretion, a Tale founded upon Fact. 
Svol. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

Lionel ; or the last of the Pevenseys. 3 vol. 12mo. 21s. 

Physiognomist: a novel. 3vol. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead Sea, Death on the Pale 
Horse, and other Poems. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems written by Somebody; most respectfully dedicated to Nobody. 
and intended for Everybody who can read. By Lord Byron. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Beppo, a Venetian Story. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Religio Clerici, a Churchman’s Epistle. 8vo. 3s. 
Poems. By Arthur Brooke, Esq. of Canterbury. Foolsc. 8ve. 7? 
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Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by the Rev. J. H. Hunt. 
2 vol. 8vo. 1. 10s. 

Astarte, a Sicilian Tale, with other Poems. 8vo. ‘7s. 

Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, in 5 Cantos. By W. E. Meredith, Esq. 5s. 

The Disappointed Duke, or the Admiral and the Heiress. By 
Peter Pindar. 8vo. 2s. 

Britain, or Fragments of Poetical Aberration. By Mrs. Macmul- 
lan. 8vo. 7s. 

The Fourth and last Canto of Childe Harold, with other Poems and 
Notes. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 12s. 

The Friends, a Poem, in Four Books. By the Rev. Fran. Hodg- 
son, A. M. vicar of Bakewell, Derbyshire. 8vo. 7s. 

The Confession, or the Novice of St. Clare, andother Poems. By 
the author of Purity of Heart. 12mo. 4s. 

The Suffolk Garland, or a Collection of Poems, Songs, Ballads, 
&c. historical and descriptive of that country, its manners, customs, 
&e. 8vo. 10s. 

Select Early English Poets, No. 1 and 4, containing Lovelace’s 
Poems. 2vol. 14s. 

No. 1.—Ancient Humorous Poetry, containing ‘*Tis Merry when 
Gossips Meet.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City. By the Rev. H. H. Milman, M. 
A. author of Fazio. 8vo. 12s. 

The Bonapartiad. By Wm. Crawford, Esq. 5s. 

A Poetical Address, written in behalf of the Artist’s General Be- 
nevolent Fund for Recitation. By Mr. Britton, at the annual dinner, 
Albion Tavern, London, March 5, 1818. 64d. 

The Hours, in Four Idyls. By Henry Hodgson, Esq. 7s. 

The Fudge Family in Paris ; in aseries of Letters. By the author 
of the Twopenny Post Bag. foolsc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ovid's Epistles. By E. D. Baynes, Esq. Vol. I. 8vo. 

Woman. By Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. 5s. 6d. 

Temora, being specimens of an intended Versification of the Poems 
of Ossian. By Thomas Travers Burke, Esq. Royal Scots Greys. In 
Four Cantos. 10s. 

Endymion, a Romance. By John Keats. 8vo. 9s. 

Poems ; Latin, Greek, and English. By Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. 
Collected and revised by George Hardinge, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Effusions in Rhyme. By H. Nairne Murray. Foolsc. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Third and Fourth Cantos of a Prospectus and Specimen of an in- 
tended National Work. By William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stow 
Market, in Suffolk. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Translations from Camoens and other Poets, with original Poetry. 
By the Author of Modern Greece. 8vo. 4s. 

The Fair Isabel of Cothele, a Cornish Romance, in Six Cantos. 
By the Rev. R. Polwhele, 8s. 

Odes and other Poems. By John Gibson. Foolsc. 8vo. 6s. 

- * Poems, chiefly !ocal: Attachment, the Unsexed Females, Old 
English Gentlemen, Pneumatic Revellers, and Family Pictnre. Br 
the Rev. R. Polwhele. 3 vol. 8vo. 21s 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on a Bill introduced into Parliament in the Session of 
1817, for the Amendment of the Law in respect of Modus for Tythes. 
By Ralph Barnes. 4s. 

The Cries of the People, addressed to the King, the Ministry, and 
the French Nation. By M. Crevel, late Private Secretary to Prince 
Talleyrand. 8vo. 3s. 

The Political State of the British Empire, containing a General 
View of the Domestic and Foreign Possessions of the Crown; the 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Offices, and other Establishments, Mi- 
litary as well as Civil, By John Adolphus, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
4 vol. 8vo. 3. 

Catechism of Political Economy. Translated from the French of 
J. B. Say. By John Richter. 8vo. 6s. 

Oheervations on Currency, Population, and Pauperism, in Two 
Letters to Arthur Young, Esq. By Thomas Attwood, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Considerations on the Policy or Impolicy of the further continuance 
of the Bank Restriction Act. By Henry James. 3s. 

Observations on Lord Bathurst’s Speech in the House of Peers, 
en the 18th of March, 1817, supported by official documents. Sent 
sealed to Sir Hudson Lowe, to the address of Lord Liverpool, on the 
7th October, 1817. 4s. 

Considerations sur les principaux Evenemens de la Revolution 
Frangaise. Ouvrage Posthume de Madame la Baronne de Stael, 
publié par M. le Duc de Broglie et M. le Baron de Stael. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Il. 10s. 

A Reply, by way of Remonstrance, to a Letter lately addressed to 
the Right Hon. G. Canning, signed ‘* Your Countryman.” 1s. 

On Import of Colonial Corn. By H.'T. Colebrooke, Esq. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Poor Laws. By John Davidson, M. A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

The Rights of Property Vindicated. By R. Fellowes, M. A. 5s. 

The Problem Solved: in the Explication of a Plan of a Safe, 
Steady, and Secure Government Paper Currency, and Legal Tender. 
By Samuel Read. 8vyo. Is. 

A Full and Correct Account of the Military occurrences of the late 
War between Great Britain and the United States. By W. James. 
2yol. 8vo. 30s. 

Constitution of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, from their Charters ; 
as exhibited in the Report of the House of Commons, ordered to be 
printed 17th June, 1793. To which is now added, a Translation of the 
Election Clauses, and Acts of Parliament relating to the Government of 
said Burghs. 8vo. 5s. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Protestant Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, briefly ce- 
lebrated as a motive of national gratitude. By the Kev. C. E. de 
Coetlogan, A. M. Rector of Godstone, Surrey. 8vo. 5s. 

‘The Indian Pilgrim; or the Progress of the Pilgrim Nazareenee, 
#ormerly called Goonah Purist, or the Slave of Sin, from the City 
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of the Wrath of God, to the City of Mount Zion. By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. 4s. 

Hore Mosaice, or a Dissertation on the Credibility and Theology of 
the Pentateuch, and on the Connexion of the Patriarchal, the Levitical, 
and the Christian Dispensations. By G.S. Faber, B. D. Rector of 
Long Newton, Durham. 2 vol. 1/. 4s. 

The New Testament, translated by Dr. G. Campbell, Dr. P. Dod- 
dridge, and Dr. J. Macknight. 5s. 

Two Letters to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, on his Proposal for In- 
creasing the Number of Churches in Glasgow. By an Observer. 
8vo. Is. 6d. ’ 

A Sermon on the Advances in Knowledge, Freedom, and Morals, 
from the Reformation to the Present Times. By J. Lindsay, DD. 2s. 

Two Letters to the Bishop of Ossory, concerning Parliamentary 
Concession to the Catholic Claims. By Nath. Highmore, LL. D. 2s. 

The Protestant’s Catechism on the Origin of Popery, and on the 
Grounds of the Roman Catholic claims; to which are prefixed, the 
Opinions of Milton, Locke, Hoadley, Blackstone, and Burke ; with a 
Postscript on the Introduction of Popery into Ireland, by the compact 
of Henry I. and Pope Adrian, in the twelfth century. By the Bishop 
of St. David’s. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology, to Christianity. By Thomas 
Gisborne, M. A. 12mo. 5s. 

Discourses on Various Points of Christian Faith and Practice, most 
of which were delivered in the Chapel of the Oratoire, in Paris, in 
1816. By Thomas H. Gallaudet. 8vo. 7s. 

The works of the Rev. H. Scougal, containing the Life of God in 
the Soul of Man; with nine other Discourses. ‘To which is added, a 
Sermon preached at the Author’s Funeral. By George Gairden, 
D. D.; and a Preface by Bishop Burnet. 5s. 

Church of Englandism and its Catechism Examined ; preceded by 
Strictures on the Exclusionary System, as pursued in the National So- 
ciety’s Schools. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 

Three Sermons on particular Occasions. By the Bishop of Glou- 
cester. 2s. 

A Letter on Certain Errors of the Antinomian kind, which have 
Jately sprung up in the West of England, and are now making an 
alarming Progress throughout the Kingdom. By the Rev. John Si- 
mons. 4s. 

The Necessity of Maintaining Scripture Doctrine, and endeavouring 
by every Means to promote Union in the Church of Christ, considered 
in two Act Sermons. By the Rev. Hans Hamilton, D. D. 3s. 

The Polemical Contest betwixt the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, and the Rev. Thomas Scott. 5s. 

The Connexion of Natural and Revealed Religion ; being an attempt 
to Illustrate the Evidences and Doctrines of Christianity by their rela- 
tion to the inductive Philosophy of the Human Mind. By the Rev. E. 
W.Grinfield. 8vo. 

Considerations on the Probable Effects of the Opposition of the 
Orthodox Clergy to their Evangelical Brethren, occasioned by the - 
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jate Protest against the Church Missionary Society. By an Orthodox 
Clergyman. 2s. 

On the Nature, Progress, and Consequences of Schism; with im- 
mediate Reference to the Present State of Religious Affairs in this 
Country. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacop of Sarum. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Familiar Sermons on several of the Doctrines and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By the Rev. William Barrow, LL.D. 2 vol. 
8vo. 11. Is. 

The Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrapha from the Oxford edition 
of Bos. 8vo. Il. 8s. 

Indian Church History, or an Account of the first Planting of the 
Gospel in Syria, Mesopotamia, and India: with an accurate relation of 
the first Christian Missions in China. By Thos. Yeates. 8vo. 6s. 

Principles of Christian Evidence Illustrated, by an Examination 
ef Arguments subversive of Natural Theology and the internal evi- 
dence of Christianity, advanced by Dr. Thomas Chalmers in his 
‘ Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation.” By Duncan 
Mearns, D. D. Professor of Theology in King’s College and Univer- 
sity, Aberdeen. 5s. 

Cornelius the Centurion ; a Sermon preached in St. Peter’s Chape! 
on Mareh 4, 1818, for the benefit of the Naval and Military Bible So- 
ciety. By the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, A. M. 

Lectures, with Practical Observations and Reflections on the Pro- 
phecies of John, commencing with the fourth chapter of the Revela- 
tion, and continued to the close of the book: To which is added, a 
Dissertation on the Origin and Termination of the Antichristian Apos- 
tacy. By Robert Culbertson, minister of the Gospel, Leith, in two 
vol. 8vo. 24s. 

A Sermon upon Christian Peace ; translated from the French of 
M.de Bourdaloue, one of the preachers of the Court of Lewis XIV. 
King of France and Navarre, with a Portrait of Bourdaloue. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

A Word tothe Wise: or a Summary Essay in Vindication of the 
Presbyterian : to which is added, remarks on ‘ Christian Liberality op- 
posed to Bigotry,’ a Sermon, &c. By William Orme. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons on various Important Subjects. By the Rev. James Stark, 
“Loanhead, Denny. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Counsel of God the only true wisdom ; a Sermon preached in 
Charlotte-Street Episcopal Chapel, on February 19, 1818, for the be- 
nefit of the Edinburgh Gratis Sabbath Schools. By the Hon. and Rev. 
G. Noel, A. M. Vicar of Rainham, Kent. 1s. 6d. 

The plain Bible, and the Protestant Church in England; with Re- 
flections on some important Subjects of existing Religious Controversy. 
8vo. 4s. 

Twenty-five Sermons, in which the Doctrines and Duties of Chris- 
tuanity are illustrated by References or Allusions to recent Characters 
and Transactions. 2 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
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Sermons on the Nature, Offices and Character of Jesus Christ. By 
the Rev. J. Bowdler. 8vo. 14s. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M. illustrated with maps 
and fac-similes of Biblical Manuscripts. 3 vol. 8vo I. Qs. 

Annals of Scottish Episc opacy from the year 1788 to the year 1816, 
inclusive ; being the period which the late Right Rev. John Skinner, 
of Aberdeen, held the office of Senior Bishop and Primus, of whom 
a Biographical Memoir is prefixed. By the Rev. John Skinner, 
A. M Forfar. 8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Grace. By John Colquhoun, D. D. 
Minister of the Gospel, Leith. Fine, 6s. ; Common, 4s. 6d. boards. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen in a Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Engraved trom Drawings by J. P. Neale, with 
Descriptions. No. I. (to be continued monthly). Royal 8vo. 4s. 

Illustrations of the Island of Staffa, in a Series of Views, accom- 
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